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EXTRACTS FROM THE HISTORY OF THE WAR 


BETWEEN GERMANY AND FRANCE, 1870-71. 


BY BVT. MAJOR-GENERAL GODFREY WEITZEL, U. S. A., 
Major Corps oF ENGINEERS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Detroit, MICHIGAN, 
February 11, 1882. 


GENERAL W. S. Hancock, 
Prestdent of the Military Service [nstetutzon, 
Governor's Island, N. Y. Harbor. 


GENERAL : 

In submitting the translation of the most of pamphlet 
No. 20 (the last number) of the “ History of the German- 
French War, 1870-71,” edited by the Historical Division 
of the General Staff of the German Army, for publication 
in the JouRNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF 
THE Unitep States, I consider it proper to make some 
prefatory remarks by way of explanation. 

I have omitted all that portion of this number which re- 
lates to the measures taken during the armistice and the 
arrangements for the subsequent evacuation of the French 
territory, since these were under the general direction of 
diplomats and I do not believe that they would be of much 
interest to the members of our Institution. Instead of this 
I will add the review of the workings of the railway service, 
which is not given in this number, but in another part of 
the history. I have also condensed a few of the more inter- 
esting tables which appear in the supplements of this 
number. 
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It will be seen that I have not translated the words 
“Etappen” and “ Ersatz” as I know no single English 
words which fully express the meaning of either. Their full 
meaning will appear, I think, from reading the translation. 
I hesitated for some time whether to translate the German 
word “ Lazareth” by infirmary or hospital. Although the 
latter is the one in use with us, yet the former is the most 
accurate translation and I therefore adopted it. 

For the benefit of those who have not been able to enjoy 
the pleasure of reading this admirable war history, I will 
submit a brief sketch of events which occurred from the 
beginning of the war up to the period when the recapitu- 
lation given in the last number begins. 

This history states that the nominal cause of the war was 
the resolution of the Spanish Ministry to elect the Crown 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, King of Spain, and although 
this prince was a relative of the French Emperor as well as 
of the King of Prussia, France was much excited over it. 
The first public announcement of the intention of the 
Spanish Ministry was made on July 5th, 1870. The prince 
was on his travels at this time. and his father, the Prince of 
Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, therefore, on July 12th, withdrew 
the candidacy of his son. The Spanish Minister in Paris 
gave notice of this fact on the same day. King William 
received official notice of the fact on the following day, and 
immediately sent his aid-de-camp, Prince Radziwill, to 
notify Count Benedetti that with this he considered the 
trouble ended. 

But the French Cabinet telegraphed the count that it 
appeared necessary that King William should give France 
assurance, that he would not in the future authorize the 
candidacy of the prince. He declined to give this assur- 
ance. The whole of this affair had been conducted as a 
private matter. No official communication of any kind in 
regard to it had reached the government of the North 
German Confederation. 
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The conduct of the French Cabinet in this matter seemed 
remarkable and unheard of in diplomacy. It began with 
a threat and then submitted terms of conciliation, to which 
such conditions were attached, that Germany had only the 
choice left between humiliation or war. 

The French reserves were called in on the morning of 
July 15th and war measures were immediately inaugurated. 
On July roth the declaration of war reached Berlin. 

As soon as it became known that France had called in 
her reserves, the government of the North German Con- 
federation, during the night of July 15th, issued orders for the 
mobilization of its army and that of Baden. Bavaria mo- 
bilized her army on the next day and Wiurtemberg on the 
day after that. Germany was thus united as it never had 
been before. The orders for march and concentration 
were issued to all the German troops on July 17th, and to be 
ready for offensive operations from their different lines on 
August 3d. The First Army was concentrated on the line 
Saarlouis-Merzig ; the Second at Vdélklingen, Saargemund 
and towards Saarbriicken, and the Third on both banks of 
the Rhine near Landau and Carlsruhe. The transportation 
of the troops began by rail on July 23d, as soon as the mobili- 
zation of the first troops had been completed. 

The First Army was commanded by General von Stein- 
metz, and was composed of the 1st, 7th and 8th army 
corps. 

The Second was commanded by Prince Frederick Charles 
of Prussia, and was composed of the Guards, 2nd, 3d, 
4th, 9th, roth and 12th army corps. 

The Third was commanded by the Crown Prince of 
Prussia and was composed of the 5th, 6th and rith 
army corps, the 1st and 2nd Bavarian corps and the 
Wiirtemberg and Baden divisions. 

The ist corps, General von Manteuffel, consisted of 
troops from East Prussia; the 2nd, General Fransecky, 
of troops from Pommerania; the 3d, General von 
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Alvensleben II, of troops from Brandenburg; the 4th, 
General von Alvensleben I, of troops from Magde- 
burg, Thuringia, Anhalt, Schleswig-Holstein and West- 
phalia ; the 5th, General von Kirchbach, of troops from 
Posen, Silesia, West Prussia and Westphalia; the 6th, 
General von Timpling, of troops from Silesia and Posen ; 
the 7th, General von Zastrow, of troops from West- 
phalia and Hanover; the 8th, General von Goeben, of 
troops from East Prussia, Brandenburg, Rhenish Prussia, 
Magdeburg and Thuringia; the gth, General von Man- 
stein, of troops from Magdeburg, Schleswig-Holstein, Silesia 
and the Hessian division; the roth, General von Voigts- 
Rhetz, of troops from Frisia, Oldenburg, Westphalia, 
Brunswick and Hanover; the rith, General von Bose, 
of troops from Hesse, Nassau and Thuringia, and the 
12th, Crown Prince of Saxony, of troops from Saxony. 
The rst Bavarian corps was commanded by General von 
der Tann and the 2nd by General von Hartmann; the 
Wirtemberg division by General von Obernitz and that 
from Baden by General von Beyer. The last division 
subsequently became the nucleus of the 14th corps, of 
which General von Werder became the commander. The 
17th and the 2nd landwehr divisions were also united into 
the 13th corps, commanded by the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, and attached to the First Army. On 
August 19th, the day after the battle of Gravelotte-St. Privat, 
the Guards, 4th and 12th corps, were united into a 
new army, called the Army of the Maas, commanded by 
the Crown Prince of Saxony. 

On August 4th the Third Army advanced and fought the 
first battle of the war at Weissenburg, on that day. On 
August 6th it fought the battle at Worth and then advanced 
via Hagenau and Nancy. Between August 11th and 15th the 
14th corps of this army completed the investment of Strass- 
burg. On August 22d this army and the Army of the Maas 
had formed a junction with the centre of their front at 
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Commercy. They moved forward the next day, but on 
August 26th, the Army of the Maas made a right wheel to 
strike General MacMahon, who had marched via Stenay 
to make a junction with General Bazaine. On the follow- 
ing day the Third Army also wheeled to the right in sup- 
port of the Maas Army, and the two together fought the 
battle of Beaumont on August 30th, and drove MacMahon 
back on Sedan. They pursued and, after an engagement 
at Bazeilles on August 31st, they attacked MacMahon and 
completely surrounded him at Sedan on September 1. 
This entire French Army, except about 3,000 who escaped 
to Belgium, surrendered. 

On August 6th the First and Second Armies advanced and 
fought the battle at Spicheren and advanced on Metz. On 
August 14th they fought the battle at Colombey-Nouilly : on 
August 16th the battle Vionville-Mars la Tour, and on the 
18th, Gravelotte-St. Privat. They completed the invest- 
ment of Metz on the next day. On August 26th they re- 
pulsed a heavy sortie at La Grange aux Bois, Colombey 
and Noisseville and on August 3ist and September Ist 
another similiar attempt at Noisseville. 


Very Respectfully 
Your obedient servant, 
G. WEITZEL, 
Mayor of Engineers, 
But. Maj. Gen. U. S. Army. 


TRANSLATION. 
I. 
RECAPITULATION OF THE GERMAN-FRENCH WAR FROM 
THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1870, UNTIL 
THE CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES. 


Tue advance on Paris was delayed only eight days by the march 
against Marshal MacMahon. Immediately after matters had been 
. decided at Sedan on September rst, the movement was resumed, and the 
French capital was invested on all sides as early as the 1gth of the same 
month. 
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One half of the German fighting force was necessarily left at Metz, 
and the force which in the beginning invested Paris and its gigantic aux- 
iliary resources numbered only 150,000 men. The line of investment 
was eleven miles (about fifty-three English miles) in length. 

The ardent patriotism of the French people had resolved upon the 
most extreme resistance. In obedience to orders from the government, 
the officials refused co-operation with the German authorities in procuring 
a regulated maintenance of the troops. The inhabitants of cities and 
country fled from their homes or took up arms in guerilla warfare. Rail 
and wagon roads were torn up and the most costly structures were 
destroyed, often without necessity. The Germans, on their approach to 
Paris, found the whole vicinity laid waste and plundered. This increased 
the difficulties of the invasion but, at the same time, caused an extraor- 
dinary increase in the sufferings of the country. 

The armed hosts of the empire had disappeared from the field, but 
new armies were already organizing in all of the unoccupied portions of 
France, under the pressure of an energetic and inconsiderate dictator- 
ship. To repel the advance of these became the chief problem of the 
German leaders. 

In the beginning, the means to accomplish this could only be drawn 
from the lines of investment, Attempts at succor were threatened from 
the South and then from the North, while first one and then another 
front of the investing lines required strengthening to resist sorties, 

The style of fighting of these detachments on the outside became 
changed. It became necessary in consequence of the inclemency of the 
season to provide shelter for the troops. This produced a great exten- 
sion of camps ; broader development for combat ; increased difficulty of 
personal command, and made independent action on the part of subordi- 
nate leaders necessary. All this was of decided advantage to the better, 
schooled army and the one which had, up to that time, been successful 
on every field. The superiority of the German artillery also gained a 
higher value. On the other hand, the conditions of the ground and 
weather materially increased the difficulties attending cavalry operations ; 
the shortness of daylight compelled rapid decisions. Most of the fights 
were won by enveloping the flanks, since the danger of having the atten- 
uated lines broken was removed by the inexperience of the opponents, 
and the little real value of their collected bands. These only made a 
protracted and vigorous defence in positions which had been previously 
prepared for defence. 

As early as the beginning of October, the Republic had succeeded in 
collecting 60,000 men on the banks of the Loire. In the meantime, the 
two corps, which had been detached to guard and assist in the transpor- 
tation of the numerous prisoners taken at Sedan, had reinforced the army 
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investing Paris. General von der Tann, in command of those troops 
which could be spared from these lines, hastened to meet the advancing 
enemy, defeated him at Artenay on October roth, forced him behind 
the Loire and occupied Orléans. 

But before the end of the month a disproportionately large French 
army was again collected in his front. Being weakened by detachments 
from his command, which were made to observe forces of the enemy 
which were appearing on the Eure and lower Seine, he was forced on 
November gth, at Coulmiers, to retreat to St. Péravy. The French, how- 
ever, did not further disturb him, but contented themselves with main- 
taining an extended line to cover Orléans. 

On the eastern field of war, after Strassburg had fallen on September 
27th, General von Werder advanced towards the valley of the Saéne, 
hurled the opposing bands under General Cambriels on Besangon and 
occupied Dijon. In Alsace, Schlettstadt and Neu-Breisach were taken 
and Belfort invested for the time being. 

In the meantime a decision had been reached at Metz, where Mar- 
shal Bazaine had awaited the further development of the political affairs 
of France. Like the attempt which was made by an entire army to lib- 
erate him from the outside, all of his attempts to cut his way out had 
failed. On October 29th, Prince Frederick Charles planted his colors on 
the walls of that city, which had detained a large part of the German 
Army during a period of seventy days. It was only then that the First 
Army could be assigned to the duty of securing the investment of Paris 
on the north side, and the Second Army to perform similar duty on the 
south side. 

A part of the First Army were engaged in guarding 173,000 prisoners, 
and in making various attempts against small fortified places. General 
von Manteuffel could therefore at first march with only a very weak 
force. Nevertheless, he defeated General Farré at Amiens on November 
27th, occupied Rouen eight days thereafter, and forced General Briand 
back to the shores of the ocean. 

In the meantime, Prince Frederick Charles appeared in front of 
Orléans. He was soon after joined here by the army detachment under 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg. ‘This detachment had been engaged 
in scattering the bands of the enemy which had made their appearance 
in the west. 

Gambetta in his capacity as French Minister of War had assumed 
the direction of military operations. It was his intention to advance 
with the large masses of troops which he had collected, to Paris, via 
Fontainebleau; to co-operate with a sortie to be made simultaneously 
with his arrival, and thus re-open the communications between the capi- 
tal and the provinces. The movement began by his right flank on No- 
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veinber 28th, but the roth corps, opportunely reinforced, repulsed every 
attack of the enemy at Beaune la Rolande, although they were made by 
far superior forces numerically. 

Another attempt made by the French left on December 2d to advance, 
was frustrated by the detachments on the line of Loigny-Poupry. These 
Prince Frederick Charles attacked with his entire force concentrated. 
The battle lasted two days. The French were driven from every posi- 
tion with a loss of 20,000 men, their lines were pierced in the centre and 
the Germans re-occupied Orléans. 

While these events were transpiring, General Ducrot had undertaken 
a well-planned attempt at sortie against the eastern portion of the invest- 
ing lines, in order to connect with the Army of the Loire. This was 
opportunely discovered, and was frustrated by the resistance of the 
Germans at Villiers on December 2d. 

So many German successes within a period of a few days, must have 
exercised a very depressing effect upon the hopes of their opponents to 
liberate their capital. Nevertheless, by the indefatigable activity of 
the Dictator, aided by the rich resources of the country, a new army 
was formed from each of the two halves into which the Army of the 
Loire had been cut at Orléans, in a short period of time. 

General Chanzy in command of the Western Army resting upon the 
forests of Marchénoir, immediately began a series of vigorous attacks, 
which were resisted during four days by the Grand Duke, who had only 
his own command at his disposal. As soon as the Second Army had 
arrived from Orléans the enemy was driven across the Loire, and the 
government delegates fled from Tours to Bordeaux. The other army 
under General Bourbaki had, in the meantime, remained quiet at 
Bourges. 

It was then considered, at German Headquarters, that their troops 
were entitled to a rest. The seat of war extended from the Moselle 
to the Loire and to the ocean. The leaders were therefore instructed to 
allow future attempts at succor on part of the enemy to approach and 
only then advance to the attack. 

But General Faidherbe had again led forward the re-inforced Army 
of the North. General von Manteuffel hastened forward from Rouen with 
re-inforcements and succeeded, on December 23d, in wresting from his 
opponent the villages lying in his front on the Hallue, upon which the 
latter retreated the next day. The French general was equally unsuc- 
cessful on January 3d, in his attempt to prevent the fall of the fortress 
of Péroune, which had, in the meantime been invested, by an attack on 
Bayaume. 

During this time the Army of Paris had made a very strong but 
unsuccessful sortie in order to capture the German position at Le Bourget, 
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which seemed to challenge their attack. They finally attempted to break 
the chains of outposts of their opponents by the fire of heavy artillery, 
which was mounted in advanced field works. One of the principal 
wedges which they drove in this manner was Mont Avron. 

The greatest difficulties were encountered by the Germans, in bring- 
ing, in addition to the daily supplies for several hundred thousand men, 
the enormous quantity of material which was necessary for the attack on 
such a place as Paris. The means, however, which had been provided 
up to that time and placed in readiness were sufficient to force the oppo- 
nent to evacuate the Avron after a bombardment of two days. 

On January 5th, eight days later, the artillery attack was already 
begun on the south front of Paris, and the fire of its advanced forts 
silenced. 

It was already known at the German Headquarters that a considera- 
ble number of fighting men were assembling on the Sarthe. This 
together with the great activity of the enemy on the upper Loire, led to 
the belief that a simultaneous advance on Paris was contemplated by 
General Chanzy through Chartres and General Bourbaki through Mon- 
targis. This was the original intention. It was therefore decided to send 
the Second Army to attack the former, and for the present, only keep the 
latter in check with the 2nd and 7th corps. 

The season of the year and the condition of the ground caused the 
greatest difficulties on the march to Le Mans. Nevertheless the vicinity of 
the latter was reached on January roth, after continuous fighting, and 
the enemy forced behind the Mayenne after a three days’ battle. 

After these unsuccessful attempts it was decided at French Head- 
quarters, to operate upon the communications of the German armies. 
The enemy’s forces soon increased in front of General von Werder, but 
it was only when in the battle at Vesoul, January 5th, prisoners were 
taken from the different corps of the First Loire Army, that the certainty 
was established, that the latter had been transferred from Bourges to the 
Douls by rail. The two corps which had been assembled for observation 
at Montargis and Auxerre immediately marched in that direction under 
General von Manteuffel, but at first General von Werder was limited to his 
own resources to protect the besiegers of Belfort against more than 100,000 
men. He fought during three days in his positionon the Lisaine against 
great odds, until the enemy, on January 17th, abandoned the hope of over- 
whelming him and retired in the direction of Besangon. ‘The German 
communications were thus secured, but General von Manteuffel now 
arrived and cut those of the opponent. 

During all of this time the inhabitants of Paris had steadily borne the 
hardships of being separated from the outer world except by communi- 
cation with balloons, in the hope of a speedy relief by the numerous 
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armies in the provinces, ‘he terrors of a bombardment were now added 
to the privations which had made themselves felt more and more. 

The military leaders were forced, against their own judgment, to 
make a last grand sortie on January 19th, but on the German side, the 
5th corps maintained its position against all the masses which poured 
from Mont Valerien. On the same day a renewed attempt made by Gen- 
eral Faidherbe near St. Quentin, failed, and this was followed on January 
21st by the artillery attack on the north side of Paris also. This attack 
had an extraordinary success. Under the pressure of these circum- 
stances the government in Paris felt itself compelled to open negotia- 
tions on January 23d. A preliminary truce was granted, but the South- 
eastern Departments were excluded from its terms. 

On that part of the field General von Manteuffel had already placed 
the First Army of the Loire into the most critical condition. A third 
French Army disappeared from the field on February 1st, by entering 
upon neutral territory. A fourth had laid down its arms a few days 
before in Paris, but was interned there until peace wasdeclared. Belfort, 
reduced to the last extremity, opened its gates by order of its own gov- 


ernment. 
* * * * * * 


REVIEW OF THE WORKINGS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
BRANCHES OF THE GERMAN ARMY—AFFAIRS 
IN THE HOME COUNTRY AND RESULTS 
OF THE WAR. 


The services performed in war by the fighting portion of an army 
depend to a great extent on the manner in which their communications 
are regulated ; the various wants are supplied ; the wounded and sick 
are cared for, and men, horses and material are replaced. The requisite 
fighting capacity of the troops can only be maintained under the chang- 
ing fortunes of war by a circumspect administration of these important 
branches of the service and by the utmost devotion of all those persons 
connected with them. 

It is, therefore, the duty of the historian of the war of 1870-71, in 
addition to giving the account of operations and battles, to describe the 
constant and efficient support which was afforded during that period, not 
only by a large part of those who belonged to the army, but also by the 
population at home. 

The manner in which railroad communications were regulated both 
on and to the seat of war, has already been described in detail. In 
order to complete the description it is also necessary to take a view of 
those methods of communication whose first object it was to transmit 
news and orders. 
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THE FIELD TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 

It was the problem of the Field Telegraph Service to furnish as rapid 
an understanding as possible, not only between the various parts of the 
army in the field but also between it and home, and thereby render it 
more easy for a single person to conduct the movements of such large 
armies. It therefore became at once of the highest importance in the 
various steps of the warlike operations. 

The mobilized telegraph organizations were divided into two classes, 
called the Field and Etappen Telegraph Detachments. It was the duty 
of the former to connect the Headquarters of the armies with their corps 
and of the latter to connect the Headquarters with the permanent tele- 
graph system in the rear. It was made the duty of both to connect 
the army headquarters with each other as well as with the Grand Head- 
quarters. 

It was the duty of a third body, called the State Telegraph Detach- 
ment, to furnish the necessary officials for the field stations as well as to 
make the Etappen Telegraph work more substantial and to keep it in per- 
manent operation. 

In order to accomplish a regular and uniform working of these 
various organs, Major General v. Chauvin, General Director of the State 
Telegraph Service had a representative, Colonel Meydam at the Grand 
Headquarters, with whom he wasin constant communication. The special 
duties of the latter were to superintend the telegraph service of the 
Grand Headquarters and the Etappen ; but he also remained in constant 
communication with the Field Telegraph Detachments. His control of 
these was exercised through Lieutenant-General v. Podbielski, Quarter- 
master-General, whose duty it was to regulate this service in all the 
greater affairs, particularly the connections between the Headquarters of 
the armies and between those and the Grand Headquarters. The differ- 
ent Headquarters were permitted to exercise control in matters pertaining 
to their particular wants and objects, over the telegraph detachments 
which were assigned to them. 

Prussia, at first, mobilized five Field* and three Etappen Telegraph 
Detachments, and assigned them to the army in the field. Besides these 


* The composition of a mobilized Telegraph Detachment was : 

1 Captain, Commanding ; 3 Lieutenants (including 1 for the train) ; 1 Surgeon; 
7 Telegraph officials ; go Pioneers; 45 Trainmen ; 15 Saddle and 58 Draught Horses ; 
13 Vehicles. 

The composition of a mobilized Etappen Telegraph Detachment was : 

1 Director of ** Etappen ” Telegraph. 

1st Section: 2 Lieutenants (including 1 for the train); 7 Telegraph officials ; 35 
Pioneers ; 37 Trainmen ; 8 Saddle and 52 Draught Horses ; 11 Vehicles. 

2nd Section : 5 Telegraph officials ; 15 Trainmen ; 4 Foremen of telegraph labor- 
ers; 20 Telegraph laborers ; 3 Saddle and 18 Draught Horses ; 5 Vehicles. 
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Bavaria had one Etappen and two Field Telegraph Detachments. One 
of the latter was attached to each corps. Wurtemberg furnished one 
Field Telegraph Detachment. The composition of these detachments 
were smaller than those of North Germany, both in persons and material. 

To replace the officials which were given to the Field Telegraph 
Detachments, non-commissioned officers and men of the army who had 
previously been educated for this service were assigned to duty with the 
State Telegraph. In order to enable this telegraphic system to be 
enlarged, immediately on the beginning of operations, columns of work- 
men and supplies of materials were placed in readiness on the frontiers 
of France. It was also enlarged in those portions of Germany which 
were designated for the concentration of troops as well as on the coasts 
of the North and Baltic seas. The regulations for their use were made 
by the Quartermaster-General. 

After the German Army had entered France the Grand Headquarters 
and those of the First and Second Army had the line Saarbriicken-Kreuz- 
nach assigned to them and the Third Army the line Landau-Ludwigs- 
hafen. As the armies advanced the Field Telegraph was connected 
with these lines and was gradually carried forward. The line by Remilly 
to Pont & Mousson was assigned to the Grand Headquarters and that of 
the Second Army ; the one by Boucheporn to Varize to the First Army, 
and that by Hagenau, Ober Modern and Luneville to Nancy, to the 
Third Army. 

These lines were connected with each other by the transverse lines, 
St. Avold-Bouchepron, Liitzelstein-Saargemiind—Bening and afterwards 
to Nancy—Pont 4 Mousson. 

Besides several smaller branches, one was established by Hagenau- 
Vendenheim-Steinburg in order to communicate with the Baden division 
which had been sent against Strassburg. 

During the battles around Metz, the telegraphic system was extended 
to Courcelles, Gorze and Thiancourt, in the vicinity of the battlefields. 
After this fortified place had been invested, the corps Headquarters and 
staff quarters of each division were connected with each other as well as 
with their army Headquarters.* Another line was established in August 
by the State Telegraph, to connect with the Army of the Maas and after- 
wards the Grand Headquarters, from Pont 4 Mousson to the circle around 
Metz and thence passing around Verdun to Clermont en Argonne. 

During the advance on Chalons the Grand Headquarters used the 
line Bar le Duc-Commercy. From the latter place there was a branch 


* The want of material prevented the construction of lines leading from the various 
Headquarters to the outposts. Relays and optical telegraphs were substituted. The 
lines Meziéres-Uckange was established to communicate with the troops which invested 
Diedenhofen. 
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to Thiancourt to communicate with the Army of the Maas, and another 
by Frouard* and Vaucouleurs to communicate with the Third Army. 

Between August 21st and 25th the work of connecting the corps 
commanders of the Third Army with Army and the Grand Headquar- 
ters was pushed with all available resources, since during this period it 
was of particular importance that there should be a quick understanding 
between the several parts.¢ The telegraphic system then followed the 
army which was marching to Varennes and Cernay en Dormois on the 
right. Here all the material had been consumed and cavalry relays took 
charge of the dispatches beyond. Immediately after the battle of Sedan, 
this place was connected with the line Clermont-Metz by the way of 
Montmédy and Consenvoye. 

During the advance on Paris which then ensued, the Grand Head- 
quarters and those of the Army of the Maas joined their telegraphic con- 
nections to the line Nancy-Paris, which subsequently was extended from 
Lagny to Ferriéres and Versailles. In this manner the Grand Head- 
quarters was kept in constant communication with the troops which were 
investing Metz and Strassburg as well as with the advancing parts of the 
army. 

In the meantime the Army of the Maas had, after the surrender of 
Laon, connected with Rheims and after its arrival before Paris it opened 
the line Lagny-Roissy-St. Brice as early as September 20th. The Third 
Army which had on its advance extended its connection from Epernay 
via Montmirail to Coulommiers, and from here connected with the main 
line at La Ferté sous Jouarre, carried the system beyond Coulommiers 
via Villeneuve St. Georges and Longjumeau to Palaiseau. 

While all this was transpiring it was developed that the resources of 
the Field Telegraph service did not always suffice for the purposes to be 
accomplished. From the very beginning the attempts to connect the 
army and corps Headquarters had to be abandoned. Nevertheless the 
Field and Etappen Telegraph Detachments exerted themselves to the 
utmost to secure, at least, the connections between the army Headquarters 
and the permanent telegraph syStem in the rear. The Field Telegraph 
Detachments generally worked in advance, and their material was after- 
wards replaced by that belonging to the Etappen Telegraph Detach- 
ments. The latter again renewed their works in the rear, as they were 
from time to time replaced by the more permanent constructions of the 
State Telegraph service. 

It was not always possible, particularly in the beginning of the war, 


* By passing around Toul. 

+ The following lines were established : Void-Ménil la Horgne, Vaucouleurs-Gon- 
drecourt, Gondrecourt-Tréveray, Vaucouleurs-Pagny, Ligny-Nancois le Petit, Ligny- 
Trouville, Bar le Duc-Blesme, St. Dizier-Vassy. 
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to prevent the troops from completely destroying the lines which the 
French themselves as a general thing had only partially cut. The diffi- 
culties attending their rapid reconstruction were thus increased. The 
German Field lines were also frequently injured through carelessness. 
To this may be added the circumstances that the pioneers which were 
assigned to duty with the telegraph detachments, in the beginning, had 
neither the practice nor the material for reconstructing the French lines.* 
Although all of these difficulties were removed in time, a pressing neces- 
sity for an increase in the Field Telegraph service became apparent by 
the end of August. 

In September, therefore, two additional Field as well as two Etappen 
Telegraph Detachments were organized and these reached the seat of 
war in October.+ 

The State Telegraph service had relieved the Etappen Telegraph of 
the service between the armies operating in the field and home, and had 
great difficulties in accomplishing it.{ In order, therefore, to lighten 
their task three Directories of War Telegraph service were established 
one each in Nancy, Epernay and Lagny.|| 

In this manner the telegraph service gradually succeeded in con- 
trolling its extensive field of usefulness, although the vast extent of the 
seat of war and the rapid movement of Se troops frequently im- 
posed very great difficulties upon it. 

It frequently became necessary to remove a line just constructed with 
great labor, the location of the Headquarters being changed by a change 
in the direction of the march to meet altered circumstances. It also 
frequently happened that the orders for the change were belated. The 


* Only the second sections of the Etappen Telegraph Detachments were provided 
with the tools and material needed for the reconstruction of these lines. 
+ After these had been assigned to duty, the different parts of the army were pro- 
vided as follows : 
At the Grand Headquarters : Field Telegraph Detachment No. a, and Etappen Tele- 
graph Detachment No, 2. 
With the First Army : Field Telegraph Detachment No. 1, and Etappen Telegraph De- 
tachment No. 3. 
With the Second Army: Field Telegraph Detachment No. 5. 
‘* « Third Army: Field Telegraph Detachments Nos. 3 and 6; Etappen Tele- 
graph Detachments Nos. 1 and 4; Bavarian Field Telegraph 
Detachments Nos. 1 and 2; Bavarian Etappen Telegraph De- 
tachments and Wirtemberg Field Telegraph Detachments. 
With the Army of the Maas: Field Telegraph Detachment No. 2. 
*« 43th Corps: Field Telegraph Detachment No. 7. 
y4th “ Etappen Telegraph Detachment No. 5. 
¢ The necessary increase in the number of officials caused especial difficulties. 
| The Director at Epernay was subsequently removed to Rheims and the one at 


Lagny to Versailles. 
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most rapid constructions took place when the telegraph detachments 
were assigned to the advance guards and their operations kept pace with 
these. They often went ahead with special escorts. In such cases it 
often happened that the telegraph stations were either compelled to 
endure the fire of, or give way before a sudden attack of the enemy. 

Unfavorable weather also had its influence. It increased the time of 
construction and often destroyed already completed lines.* Finally, the 
repeated and intentional damage done by the inhabitants and guerillas 
was often felt. In spite of the greatest watchfulness, these could not 
always be prevented, in consequence of the great length of the lines and 
the small number of the guards. 

During the siege of Paris, Versailles became the permanent centre of 
this constantly-growing telegraphic system. 

After the lines, which were established in the beginning of the invest- 
ment, had been gradually brought to a connected belt, two concentric 
lines encircled the capital, both emanating from Versailles and touched, 
particularly, Longjumeau, Villaneuve St. Georges, Lagny, Gonesse, Mar- 
gency and St. Germain en Laye. One of these lines which was connected 
with those leading to the outside, was for the especial use for communi- 
cation between the Grand Headquarters, the Headquarters of the different 
armies and the General-Etappen-Inspections; the other with its numerous 
branches served for communication between the different parts of the 
investing army. ‘The latter not only connected all the General commands 
and distant division and brigade staffs with each other, but also drew 
within its circle important advanced posts, observatories, and finally, the 
groups of siege batteries. 

The business with Germany was conducted by two main lines which 
ran from Lagny to Landau via Bar le Duc and Nancy and the other to 
Saarbriicken via Rheims and Metz. After the cessation of hostilities, the 
forts were connected with each other and the concentric belt lines, and 
during the occupation of Paris three stations were established in the 
capital itself. 

In order to communicate with the armies which were designated to 
protect the investment of Paris several lines leading from Versailles were 
established during the course of the campaign. These ran to Amiens, 


*For instance, the Field Telegraph Detachment No. 3, on January 4th, during 
freezing weather, was nine and a half hours in building the line Villacoublay-Saclay, near 
Paris. It was nine kilometers (a little over five and a half miles) long. On the other 
hand on November gth, during good weather the Etappen Detachment No. 2 were only 
seven and a half hours in building the line Juzanvigny-Brienne le Chateau-Piney east of 
Troyes. This was twenty-five kilometers (a little over fifteen and ahalf miles) in length. 


+ It was often noticed too, especially on the Etappen lines, that strange apparatus 
interfered. The taking of French dispatches from the wires succeeded only seldom. 
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Rouen, Dreux, Chartres, Orléans, Montargis, Dijon via Melun and Mont- 
bard and to Chaumont en Bassigny via Troyes. To these were connected 
the lines of the armies and detachments which were campaigning in the 
provinces. 

When the First Army advanced to the Oise after the fall of Metz, it 
was followed by the works of the Field Telegraph service, which used the 
lines already existing by the way of Rheims and Soissons. In order to 
facilitate the communication with the flanks of the army, lines were con- 
structed, before the battle of Amiens, from the terminal station at Mont- 
didier to Breteuil and Moreuil. As soon as Amiens was occupied the 
latter was used in making a direct connection with Versailles via Creil. 
When the advance of the army was continued to Rouen, two lines leading 
from Amiens to that place were constructed. One via Poix and Buchy 
and the other via Poix and Gournay. 

After the victory on the Hallue it became desirable to connect the 
parts of the army which were operating separately as closely as possible 
with each other. This caused the construction of lines leading from 
Amiens via Corbie to Albert and in the vicinity of Péronne and thence 
to Combles and Ham. These were improved after the battle of Bapaume 
and the fall of Péronne, and Amiens connected with La Fére via Ham. 
In this manner the different portions of the forces operating in the 
Somme region had all the advantages of a rapid transmission of reports 
and orders, and this became of value in the operations preceding the 
battle of St. Quentin. During the pursuit, the line Ham-St. Quentin- 
Bantouzelle was established. 

When the 1st Bavarian corps and the 22nd Division of Infantry 
were sent, in the beginning of October, towards Orléans and Chartres 
both places were connected with the lines around Paris in a short time. 
After the affair at Coulommiers however, portions of the first lines had to be 
abandoned and Toury then became the terminal station for this detached 
army which had been created for the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg. 
When, upon the approach of the Second Army, this detached army had 
taken position between Chartres and Rambouillet, Epernon and Nogent 
le Roi were connected. The advance of the Grand Duke, about the 
middle of November, towards Le Mans was followed by the lines via 
Nogent le Rotron, and at the same time the system in the rear was en- 
larged by the lines Versailles-Dreux and Chartres-Bonneval-Arpajon. On 
the further advance of this command to Beaugency and then to Toury, 
the connections were not only maintained with Chartres, but a direct 
connection was obtained with the Second Army by the line Bonneval- 
Biabon-Toury. 

The Second Army, after it broke camp at Metz for the Middle Loire, 
at first constructed two lines, which led from Blesme to Troyes via Mon- 
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tierender and Chaumont en Bassigny. After the forced march of the 
army from the region Troyes-Chaumont in the westerly direction, tele- 
graphic communication was extended from Troyes to Nemours via Sens, 
and connection was obtained afterwards with Versailles from Pithiviers 
via Corbeil by the reconstruction of the French lines as well as via 
Angerville. 

The lines within the territory occupied by the Second Army were 
placed in complete order previous to the battles around Orléans; were 
carried forward during these, and finally on December 5th extended to 
that city itself after its occupation. In order to connect with the ad- 
vanced corps, lines were then built to connect Orléans with Chateauneuf, 
Beaugency and La Ferté St. Aubin. When the detached army supported 
by the 3rd and roth corps moved towards Tours the line Orléans-Beau- 
gency was extended to Vendome via Blois. When, during the second half 
of December, the Second Army was united in the vicinity of Orléans and 
the detached army took position at Chartres, the telegraph system was 
enlarged by the construction of the lines VendoOme-Chateaudun-Bonne- 
val, Chateaudun-Orléans, Chartres-Courville and Chateauneuf-Montargis- 
Gien. The latter was extended to Briare on December 31st. 

The movement against Le Mans in the beginning of January was ac- 
companied by the construction of telegraph lines from Chartres via 
Nogent le Rotron and from Vendéme via St. Calais.* As soon as Le 
Mans was occupied the connections between this city and Alengon 
Conlie, Chateau Courville, La Fontaine and with Chateaurenault and 
Blois via Tours were begun. The 13th corps, which on the march from 
Alengon to Rouen had already opened the line Chartres-Evreaux-Rouen 
on January 24th, then opened a line to Dieppe via Buchy. 

In the southeastern theatre of war, during the siege of Strassburg lines 
were established from Headquarters at Mundolsheim to Vendenhein ; to 
the vicinity of the front of attack at Kronenburg ; to the Baden division 
at Oberschiiffolsheim and to the detachment stationed in Kehl via Ra- 
statt. After this place fell and the 14th corps advanced in a southerly 
direction, a connection was madé with the main line Landau-Nancy- 
Paris by the line Blainville la Grande-Epinal. Want of material pre- 
vented any further immediate extension of connections. It was only 
after Dijon was taken that the line Epinal-Vesoul could be placed in 
operation. 

The want of rapid communication made itself particularly felt when, 
in the beginning of November, the corps occupied a very extended posi- 
tion. Although only one Etappen Telegraph Department and but little 
material were disposable here, the lines Vesoul-Lure-La Chapelle and 
Vesoul-Gray-Dijon were successfully established.t This assisted ma- 


* The connections were first made from Chartres to Brou via Illiers. 
+ On December 17th the line Gray-Dampierre-Port sur Sadne was also established. 
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terially in concentrating the corps at Vesoul in two days, when the order 

was given on December 26th. The stations Dijon, Mirebeau sur Béze 

and Gray were evacuated, but a new line was constructed to the 4th Reserve 
Division, from Vesoul to Villersexel. 
i In the beginning of January when the corps again marched northwardly, 
all the portions south of the line Vesoul-La Chapelle were abandoned and 
upon the final concentration behind the Lisaine all stations west of Lure 
also, so that communication with the Grand Headquarters was maintained 
only via Milhausen. Within 24 hours the principal points on the Lisaine 
position were connected with each other and the Headquarters. It was 
i" then possible to receive reports and transmit orders by telegraph during 
the battle which ensued, and this was of material benefit to those who 
i! conducted it. In the movements subsequent to this battle and for the 
combined operations of the other parts of the Army of the South,* which 
had in the meantime been created, the line Lure-Villersexel-Rougemont 
and still later that of Lure-Vesoul-Gray-La Barre-Byans, further in ad- 
vance, were opened. 

After the French Army of the East had crossed to Swiss territory the 
lines La Barre-Déle-Lons le Sannier-Dijon and Gray-Fontaine Frangaise- 
I, Anconne-Dijon-Beaune-Montford were also established. 

m" Notwithstanding the fact that these new telegraphic organizations had 
| at first but little experience, they were enabled, through their constantly 
hi increasing efficiency, to meet the great requisitions which were made upon 
" them from all directions, and they proved themselves to be an efficient as 
well as indispensible means of lightening the duties of both the military 
and political leaders. 

The wires of the Field Telegraph service at the end of the war had 
reached a length of 10,380 kilometerst (nearly 6,730 miles) with 407 
stations, while the State Telegraph service operated 12,500 kilometers 
(about 7,767 miles) of line and 118 stations. 


we 


THE ARMY MAIL SERVICE. 


The first object in establishing the Army Mail service was to secure 
the rapid transmission of official documents and other matters relating to 
the service. Its second object was to transmit private letters, newspapers 
and small sums of money. 

Although no particular organization for these purposes existed in times 
\ of peace, the German post office authorities quickly succeeded in per- 
ji fecting arrangements which met all the demands of the war. 


* In January the Field Telegraph Detachment No. 7 was assigned to this army. 

+ Of this amount, 8,252 kilometers (nearly 5,128 miles) were reconstructed French, 
798 kilometers (about 496 miles) temporary and 1,780 kilometers (about 1,106 miles) 
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These consisted of movable Field-post offices and Etappen Mail 
Directions. It was the duty of the former to perform the mail service 
amongst the various portions of the army, and of the latter to arrange and 
maintain the connection with the rear and the connection with the postal 
system of the home country. The duties of the Etappen Mail service 
began at the distance of one day’s march in rear of the corps Headquar- 
ters and extended to the service between the various Etappen stations. 
In all matters relating to the military service both of these groups were 
subordinate to the military authorities, but in technical matters to those of 
the Home Mail service. , 

In order to facilitate the service, the mail matter for the army in the 
field, was collected at designated pest offices in the home country. Here 
it was assorted according to the different parts of the army and then sent 
to the beginning of the Etappen Mail routes. Thence it was transmitted 
to the movable Field-post offices and there received by the troops. The 
mail intended for permanent stations was transmitted direct. The fol- 
lowing Army Mail post offices were established within the borders of the 
North German Confederation at the beginning of the war. 

One Chief-Field Mail-Bureau, under the control of Mr. Zschiischner, 
Chief Postmaster of the Field Mail, for the use of the Grand Headquar- 
ters: three Army Mail Bureaus for the three armies and 13 Field Mail 
Bureaus for the army corps. Each of the latter had three Field Mail 
Expeditions, which were intended for the two infantry divisions and the 
corps artillery respectively.* 

In addition to these, three Etappen Mail Directions were created for 
the service of the General Etappen Inspections. 

In the course of the campaign these arrangements proved insufficient. 
A Field Mail Expedition was therefore created from the dispensable 
material of the Field Mail and the home postal service for each of the 8 
cavalry and 5 Landwehr or reserve divisions ; the general governments of 
Alsace and Lorraine and the Headquarters of the Army of the Maas and 
of the South and a Field Mail Bureau each for the 13th and 14th corps.t 

The general technical direction of the whole Field Mail service, was 


* There was a Field Mail Expedition with the 11th corps for the use of the Hessian 
division. In the beginning every Field Mail Bureau had a “ Field Mail Expedition for 
Advance Guards” attached to it. These soon came into disuse and in the reorganization 
were incorporated with the others. 

+ During the campaign 77 Field-post offices were created, which employed 788 
officials, 869 horses and 188 vehicles. During the war 411 German post offices with 2140 
officials and sub-officials were established on French territory. 3761 of the officials on 
duty in the home postal service were called to the colors, so that 5901 men were taken 
from the peace organization of the home service. 

The total length of the post routes which were opened was 5100 kilometers (about 
3170 miles). 
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placed in charge of the General Post Office in Berlin, of which Mr. 
Stephan was General Director. This created a close connection between 
and uniformity in the Field Mail and the home postal service, and 
assured a rapid execution of all the necessary arrangements. On the 
day the army was mobilized a Field Post Department was created in the 
General Post Office and Post-counsellor Sachse placed in charge. 

The organization of the South German Field Mail service was similar 
to the above. Two Field Mail Bureaux, each with two Field Mail Expedi- 
tions, and one Mail Etappen Direction were organized for the two Bavar- 
ian Corps.* A Field Mail Bureau, with three Brigade Field Mail Expedi- 
tions and a Field Post Etappen were organized for the Wiirtemberg 
field division,¢ and a Field Mai! Expedition for the Baden Field division.f 

The mail service had great difficulties to overcome in the very begin- 
ning, since the railroads were almost exclusively used by the troops. 
During the period from August 7th to roth the first regular service was estab- 
lished at Saarlouis, Homburg and Landau by the Etappen Mail Direc- 
tions. The routes for a regular connection with the rear were established 
about the middle of the month. The First Army then received its mail 
from Saarlouis and Corny; the Second via Homburg, Saargemiind and 
Pont & Mousson, and the Third, by using the railroad on some portions 
of the route, via Landau, Hagenau and Nancy. The requisite transfer of 
the mail from one of these routes to the other was performed by mounted 
relays. 

No permanent post routes could be established during the rapid and 
continually changing movements of the army which ensued. It was only 
after the advance on Paris from Sedan that a courier post route was 
established for the Grand Headquarters, which followed the advance of 
the army and ran from the railway station Remilly via Pont 4 Mousson, 
Bar le Duc, Chalons sur Marne, Meaux and Lagny to Versailles.§ This 
line was soon used for wagon mail service and became the main line of 


* These employed rot officials and sub-officials, besides the Landwehr men detailed 
for the Etappen Mail service. They controlled 32 vehicles and 60 horses. 

+ There were in addition 18 Field Mail Detachments, whose duty it was to collect 
and deliver the mail of the different portions of the troops. Besides the Postillions and 
train men, 46 officials and sub-officials were employed, all except the Field Postmaster 
and the Field Mail Inspector being taken from those liable to military duty. The ma- 
terial consisted of 8 wagotis and 18 horses. 

t In this, 25 officials and sub-officials, 4 vehicles and 19 horses were employed. The 
postillions and teamsters were taken from the army. The Etappen Mail Inspector was 
appointed by the postal authorities for the Etappen Mail which was subsequently estab- 
lished. 

§ The couriers accomplished the distance from Remilly to Versailles by the country 
roads in forty-two hours. From November gth until the Grand Headquarters returned 
home, these couriers were transported by rail via Strassburg to Lagny. 
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communication of the occupied territory. A great many of the branch 
routes and the one established within the lines around Paris * connected 
with it. The post routes of the Army of the Maasf and of the Third 
Army were situated north and south of this courier route. The former 
extended from Pont 4 Mousson via St. Mihiel, Vouziers, Rethel and 
Dammartin, the latter from Nancy, passing around fortified Toul, via 
Bar le Duc, Chalons, Epernay, Coulommiers and Villeneuve St. Georges 
or Corbeil to the route around Paris. 

In the beginning, these post routes, which were connected with each 
other at numerous points, were confined to the wagon roads of the 
country. They could only use the railroads gradually as the latter were 
repaired, and Flying Field Railroad Mail Bureaus were subsequently 
established. 

Beginning with October 15th, packages were distributed similar to the 
mail, and although these arrived in enormous quantities, they were de- 
livered, with slight delays, to the end of the war.{ The chief depots of 
packages en route to France were at Remilly for the First and Second 
Army; at Nanteuil sur Marne and afterwards at Lagny for the Third 
and the Army of the Maas. There were branch depots at Corbeil and 
Dammartin. 

The difficulties and obstructions in the way of the Field Mail service 
increased with the progress of the war and became particularly marked 
during the campaign against the Republic. The utmost exertions of the 
men engaged in this service, were made necessary by the great distances 
which resulted from the various operations; by the movements of the 
various parts of the army, which were rapid and often changed direction, 
by the enormous quantities of mail to be transmitted and by the occasional 
insecurity of the roads. 

The General Director of the mail service § or commissioners from the 


* The relay stations for this route were Langy, Villeneuve St. Georges, Versailles, 
Argenteuil (afterwards St. Germain en Laye) and Gonesse. 

+ The General Post Officer sent a permanent Etappen Commissioner to the Etappen 
post route for the Army of the Maas. In three weeks the Etappen Mail service em- 
braced 81 officials and sub-officials, 56 postillions with 19 vehicles and 144 horses. The 
average duration of time occupied in the transmission of mail by this route from Pont 
& Mousson to the army of investment was two and one-half days. 


t 1,219,533 packages were delivered during the first 55 days. This required 81,922 
mail bags, 560 railway cars and many hundred vehicles. The Baden and Wiirtemberg 
Field Mail services had already transmitted packages. A company for the transmission 
of military packages, which had an agreement with the Baden War Ministry, had 
attended to the transmission of private packages from September Ist. 

§ For example the establishment of the main courier route ; the mail service around 
Paris ; the Field Railway Mail Bureaus ; making a treaty with Belgium and the inaugu- 
ration of the Chief Mail Directions in Strassburg and Metz. 
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German postal authorities regulated the important and difficult operations 
in person. 

Especial Field Mail bulletins were posted and distributed by the 
Field Mail Department in Berlin in order to assist the service. These 
furnished a systematic table of all the various subdivisions of the troops 
and the list of post offices attached to each, and was perfected daily by 
supplementary notices of changes which had occurred. Notwithstanding 
all this, interruptions in the service could sometimes not be avoided. This 
occurred when the position of certain sub-divisions of troops could not 
be ascertained in time, in spite of all inquiries, or when the latter were 
unable to get their accumulated mail on account of their distance from 
it. It happened sometimes also, that the mail conveyances were attacked 
and captured by the inhabitants of the country or by Franctireurs. Then 
again the horses were rapidly disabled by heavy work during bad weather, 
with insufficient food and shelter and were difficult to replace. 

The railways were employed to their full capacity, and when these 
were occasionally interrupted no very serious delays occurred to the ser- 
vice, because in such cases the mail was immediately transferred to the 
wagon roads. 

When the First and Second Army advanced after the fall of Metz, the 
Field Mail service followed immediately after and established connections 
from their lines of march with the permanent routes already established, 
and soon established a regular service in those districts which were per- 
manently occupied. ‘The First Army had a great advantage in this, that 
in accordance with a postal treaty with Belgium its mail could be sent 
from Cologne through Belgian territory via Sedan. The route through 
Belgium was only abandoned after the fall of Montmédy and the opening 
of the railway from Metz to Sedan. 

By the middle of January the mail connections in northern France 
extended to St. Quentin, Péronne, Abbeville, Eu, Dieppe and Yvetot, and 
west and south of Paris to Alencon, Le Mans, Tours, Orléans and Mon- 
targis. 

On the southeastern seat of war an Etappen route was established 
from Blainville via Epinal, Vesoul, Gray to Dijon.* In consequence of 
the rapid change of operations the service was occasionally suspended on 
this route, and during several weeks in January the mail could only be 
transmitted via Strassburg, Mulhausen and Dammerkirch. The former 
route was again re-opened after the battle of Lisaine and then used by the 


* The 14th corps had at its disposal after the middle of November, the Field Mail 
Bureau and the Field Mail Expedition which had been created in Coblenz for the 4th 
Reserve Division, besides the Baden Field Mail Expedition. Up to that time the Field 
Mail of Baden had attended to the whole service. 
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whole Army of the South,* since the 2nd and 7th corps had abandoned 
their communication via Chatillon sur Seine. 

No difficulties existed in establishing a regular mail service after the 
French Army of the East had taken refuge in Switzerland and it was 
then extended to Dijon, Poligny, La Barre and Baume les Dames. 

The mail service of the country within the occupied French territory was 
taken under German administration. A German “ Mail Administration” 
began operations in Nancyt as early as August 24th. This was under the 
direction of the General Post Office, and opened 40 post offices for this 
country in the course of the campaign. ‘They conducted the service be- 
tween these places in France with Germany and via the latter with foreign 
countries. Besides this, it was their duty to support the Field post offices 
as much as possible, particularly when new connections were opened and 
the service was transferred to railways. In addition to this, a General 
Post Direction was established in Strassburg and Nancyf in the beginning 
of October for Alsace and Lorraine respectively. Under the control of 
these, 158 German post offices were in operation by the end of March, 
1871. 

On the 24th of this month the French authorities resumed the mail 
service in these parts of France which were inside of the German lines. 
A General Post Direction for the Army of Occupation was established in 
Rheims to secure a uniform performance of service. 

The Field Mail service and that of the country had succeeded, through 
their industry, in fully performing all that was required of them, in spite 
of the difficulties which they encountered, and in rendering distinguished 
setvices not only to the army but also to the inhabitants at home.$ 

The following list shows the amount of service which was performed 
to the army and its friends at home. ‘The total, in both directions, was 
for the North German Field Mail service up to March 31st: 


89,659,000 letters and postal cards. 
2,354,310 newspapers. 
43,023,460 thalers Pay. 
16,824,460 “ $10,094,676) Private money. 
125,916 official packages. 
1,853,686 private “ 

By the Bavarian Mail about 3,240,000 letters. 
72,000 registered letters and letters containing money. 
g0,000 packages. 


* The General Post Office established the Etappen Mail service for the Army of the 
South. 

+ In Rheims from October. 

¢ Afterwards in Metz. 

§ In addition to this, the German Mail attended to the very extensive exchange of 
letters of the French prisoners in Germany and franked everything delivered in Ger- 
many by the military authorities. Over five millions of francs ($950,000,00) were paid 
out in small money orders to the prisoners of war. 
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By the Wiirtemberg Mail, during the whole absence of the troops : 
6,898,000 letters, postal cards and newspapers. 
454,233 packages and money amounting to 4,834,983 Gulden ($1,- 
933:933-20). 
By the Baden Mail : 
1,470,500 postal cards, ordinary and heavy. 
114,400 newspapers. 
1,908,100 Gulden ($763,240) pay. 
1,023,110 “ ($409,244) private money. 
63,067 packages. 
THE SUPPLY OF AMMUNITION. 

The chief control of all matters relating to the supply of ammunition 
was transferred by the Ministry of War to the Chiefs of Artillery of the 
various armies on July 25th, 1870. 

At the beginning of the war a total of 143 trains were mobilized, of 
which 76 carried artillery and 60 infantry ammunition exclusively, and 4 
Bavarian and 3 Wiirtemberg trains were mixed. The uniformity in 
weapons which had been introduced in almost the whole German Army, 
made the supply of ammunition very easy. The Bavarian corps, alone, 
were not in so favorable a condition, since their infantry were not only 
armed with arms of two different constructions, but their artillery com- 
prised 12-pounder guns in addition to the 4 and 6 pounders and sub- 
sequently a few canister guns. They were consequently compelled to 
carry a supply for four different calibers. The supply of ammunition 
was ample throughout. It is true that the German infantry soldier carried 
ten rounds less than the French, and that wagons carried a less number 
per man, but on the other hand their trains carried a greater supply.* 


*The troops and trains of a full army corps (the Bavarian not included), of 25 
battalions and 15 batteries = 24,525 muskets and go guns, carried in round numbers : 
161 rounds per musket. 
237. of shell 
for each light piece. 
220 “ shell : 
eamister for each heavy piece. 


For a Bavarian corps these figures were 
312 rounds of shell 
to“ canister each 4-pounder. 
az “shell 

There were 175 rounds for each Bavarian 12-pounder gun in their limbers, caissons 
and train. 

The supply of ammunition for the whole cavalry varied according to the composition 
of the army from 62 to reo rounds for each needle-carbine and from 34 to 56 for every 
pistol. 
The number of rounds per weapon in the reserve ammunition also varied in the 
different armies. ‘The Prussian Reserve ammunition trains carried in round numbers: 

8 to 15 cartridges for every infantry arm. 

7 torr * each carbine. 

4tols pistol. 
42to6grounds ‘* “ light and heavy gun. 


for each 6-pounder. 
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The supply of ammunition during an engagement became a matter of 
great importance in the first conflicts of this war. 

The German, infantry in order to make theirs equal to the heavy and 
longer range fire of the enemy, were compelled to fire more rapidly and 
at longer range than they had intended. ‘The control over the firing was 
often rendered very difficult on account of the heavy loss of officers. 
Under these circumstances the expenditure of ammunition soon became 
great, and every fighting man in the first line needed a full supply. It is 
clear from this that cases were not seldom when the effect of the infantry 
fire was weakened on account of a want of ammunition. There are no 
accurate statistics to show the number of rounds which were fired by 
particular portions of the troops, whether in single battles or in definite 
parts thereof in respect to time or space. Nor does the amount of 
ammunition drawn from the trains give a true measure of this.* 

A marked deficiency in the supply of ammunition first showed itself 
with the infantry of the 3d corpst at the Battle of Mars la Tour; again 
with a part of the First Army which was under fire east of the gorge of 
Gravelotte on August 18th; again with those portions of the roth corps 
which garrisoned Beaune la Rolande and in various other battles. This 
trouble made itself particularly felt by the 1st Bavarian corps during 
their battles in the region of the Eure and Loire. In almost everyone of 
the battles which were fought there, battalions were compelled to slacken 
their fire for want of ammunition or go to the rear to replenish.{ 


* Supplement No. 188 gives a statement of the amount of ammunition which was 
drawn from the three Prussian depots for reserve ammunition and two Bavarian Chief 
ammunition trains during the war. 

The expenditure of the Wurtemberg and Baden Division, which is not given there 
amounts to: 

For the former 5.185, for the latter 9,197 rounds of shell ; for 4-pounders. 


30 canister 
“ “ “ “ 27 “canister for 6-pounders. 
“ 7,063,291, “* “577,455 needle-gun. 


In the above table the infantry ammunition expended by the Wirtemberg artillery 
is included in the carbine ammunition, and the amount for Baden includes that fur- 
nished the Prussian Reserve ammunition train No. 14. 

The total expenditure of ammunition by the German Army therefore amounts to 
362,662 rounds for field artillery and 30 million cartridges. 

+ The total expenditure of cartridges by the corps on this day was 720,486. Its 25 
battalions were about the same strength, so that the average expenditure of each was 
about 28,819. 

¢ Taking into consideration only the number of men actually engaged in each 
battle, the average expenditure of this corps during the period included between October 
to and December 16, was only 21 cartridges for each man for every day’s fight, 
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Such expenditures of ammunition occurred, however, only with the 
disorganized troops of the most advanced line. ‘The total expenditures 
of infantry ammunition was less than was expected. The want was pro- 
duced by the loss of connection between the fighting battalions and am- 
munition wagons and trains, and it then became impossible to get any of 
the plentiful supply in the reserve to the point where it was most needed. 
The necessary measures to remedy this state of affairs could not be de- 
duced from the experience of former wars, and a method of procedure in 
such cases which would solve the problem satisfactorily could only be 
gradually determined upon. As a rule, the infantry took their ammunition 
wagons into the fight with them, in order that they might quickly replen- 
ish, and in some cases even, they replenished from the trains which, for 
that purpose, had been brought up near enough to be under the fire of the 
enemy.* 

It was rarely possible for the German infantry to provide itself with an 
extra supply of cartridges for decisive moments because it almost always 
attacked. It was often very difficult when the fights occurred in quick 
succession, as they did in the operations around Orléans and Le Mans, to 
send the men into action with a full supply. It is also possible that some 
cartridges were lost in the frequent unslinging of knapsacks before going 
into action. 

The supply of ammunition was more rapidly exhausted by the artillery 
than by the infantry. 

This was shown in the first battles in which the Third Army was en- 
gaged. The batteries of the 5th corps expended so much ammunition during 
the battle of Worth, that it exceeded the supply in their only two available 
artillery ammunition trains, and they could not be fully replenished on 
the morning of August 7th. The artillery of the 11th corps did not fire 
so many rounds and had all its ammunition trains available, so that it 
could easily replenish and help out the 5th corps besides. The want of 
ammunition during action which was occasionally felt in this battle, was 
mainly caused by the great difficulty met by the second section of 
wagons in ascending the heights of Elsasshausen. 

In the battles of August 16th and 18th it was a great deal more diffi- 
cult to replenish the batteries than at Worth, because many of them 
suffered so severely, that they were not able to send their sections of 
wagons to receive the very necessary supply. 

On August 16th, the first sections of the wagons of the 3rd corpst 


* Noteworthy instances of this were the 3rd corps on August 16th, and the 7th corps 
on August 18th. 

+ The second section of wagons could not leave Posen until August 2nd, and did 
not reach its corps until August 8th. 
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advanced close up to the batteries which were engaged, while those of the 
roth could not reach the field until during the night, since their march 
was crossed by other troops. On August 18th all available wagons of the 
11th corps were brought up to the line of fire and distributed to the different 
batteries as they were needed.* The trains were sent to the rear in order 
to prevent useless loss and afterwards sent forward to get the empty 
wagons. The sections of wagons could not always follow the Prussian 
or Hessian artillery of the 11th corps and therefore the batteries which 
were engaged south of the Bois de la Cusse, were often short of ammuni- 
tion. The batteries of the Guards had parts of the first sections of their 
wagons near them during the battle and took their ammunition from 
these and thus kept their limbers well filled. 

The total quantity of artillery ammunition expended in these two battles 
was as follows: 

On August 16th the 15 batteries of the 3rd corpsf fired on an average 
768 rounds. One of them fired 1164 and another 1148. On the 18th 
the 10 which went into action averaged 274, the greatest number fired by 
any being 852. The artillery of the 1oth corps averaged for both days 
about 524 rounds per battery. The greatest nnmber fired by a single 
battery was on August 16th and amounted to 1048 shells. Two Hessian 
batteries together fired 1880 and two of the 18th division 1930 shells, on 
August 18th. The average of the batteries of the gth corps was 526 
rounds. The above explains why on August zoth, the 3rd corps emptied 
completely, not only its own five trains, but two others sent to it from 
othercorps. After this was done only the heavy batteries and the light 
batteries of the 6th division were completely replenished. The other 
light batteries of the corps were still each 305 roundsshort. On the same 
day the artillery of the corps of the Guards had only a little over a half 
train at its disposal ; that of the roth corps not quite a whole one, and the 
supply for the gth corps was completely exhausted. It was so much more 
difficult to obtain the full supply, since the trains had given a large num- 
ber of their men and horses to replace the losses suffered by the batteries, 
and the difficult marches to the stations of the reserve ammunition trains 
at Saarlouis and Forbach could only be made with reduced teams. 

The operations of the Third Army caused their trains, which had 
gone to Weissenburg and Hagenau to fill up, extraordinary difficulties. 
Some of them were not permitted to follow, so as not to hinder the troops 
on the sudden change of march to the right, and were subsequently com- 
pelled to make long marches. Their teams, which had been much weak- 


*In all of the first sections of the trains there remained but 1} trains of artillery 


ammunition. 
+ A Prussian light battery carries in its limber and caissons 864; a heavy battery 702, 


and an artillery ammunition train about 1,750 rounds of shell. 
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ened, suffered considerabiy thereby. Notwithstanding this, when the 
decisive battles began, the 6th corps was short only 14 artillery ammuni- 
tion trains, and the rst Bavarian corps only }of its chief ammunition 
train. 

The expenditure in the battles of Beaumont and Sedan was nearly as 
great as at Metz. For example, the batteries of the 5th corps averaged 
390; those of the r1th 500, the largest being 731, while a Bavarian battery 
fired 939 rounds.* The only real want of ammunition occurred with 
those batteries of the r1th corps, which were engaged east of St. Menges, 
the second sections of their caissons having been crowded off by other 
troops and not being able to follow them. But they were compelled to 
slacken their fire only during a few hours, since in the course of the after- 
noon their caissons and two trains arrived together. 

The supply of ammunition for the Army of the Maas was effected 
in a different manner than that in the other armies, since no special Chief 
of Artillery was appointed for this army, and did not have particular 
reserve ammunition trains assigned to it, and the corps were compelled to 
rely, in this respect, upon the Headquarters of the Second Army. The 
trains of the corps of the Guards were therefore replenished after the 
battle of St. Privat in Saarbriicken, Falquemont and Forbach, and then 
were compelled to make great exertions to follow from these places. The 
12th corps did not draw on its reserve ammunition trains until after the 
battle of Sedan, although it was first to reach Herny. It should be re- 
marked, however, that the expenditure of ammunition by the Saxon 
artillery in the several successive battles was relatively small.+ 

The batteries of the Guards fired on an average only 400 rounds dur- 
ing the battle of Sedan, the greatest number being 724, while the ten 
batteries of the 4th corps, which were engaged, fired altogether only 780 
rounds. It was easy therefore to replenish, notwithstanding the previous 
heavy expenditure in the battle of Beaumont. 

The trains of the Third Army which were exhausted at Sedan were 
filled up at Nancy; those of the Army of the Maas{ were compelled to 
go back to Falquemont and Herny, and arrived before Paris between 
September 22d and 27th. 

The necessity of determined resistance made the amount of ammu- 


* Every Bavarian 4-pounder battery carried in its limbers and caissons 1,100 rounds, 
and every 6-pounder battery carried 798 rounds of shells, incendiary shells and canister. 

+ Between August 18th and 31st it amounted to 2,059 rounds of 4-pounder and 
3,016 rounds of 6-pounder ammunition. The supply of its five trains 4,080 of the 
former and 4,980 of the latter. The reserve on September tst still amounted to 2.021 
4-pounder and 1,974 6-pounder rounds. The total rounds fired on that day amounted 
to 7,415. 

¢5 with the guards, 3 with the 4th corps and 4 with the 12th corps. 
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nition which was expended in the engagements which occurred during the 
investment of Metz, quite large. For example, all the trains of the rst 
corps were emptied at the battle of Noisseville, since they were com- 
pelled to supply Kummer'’s division also. The First Army replenished at 
Saarlouis, the Second Army at Falquemont. Some of the trains were 
therefore compelled to make long marches, but succeeded in accomplish- 
ing them. ‘The army at Metz was even twice enabled, without risking its 
own supply, to send off large ammunition trains. Ten artillery ammu- 
nition trains, which were sent to Pont 4 Mousson on September 13th and 
. which were required to deliver their supply to the Army of the Maas, 
were not accepted by the latter. On September 23d, thirteen artillery 
ammunition trains again left for Rheims and formed the reserve there for 
the Army of the Maas and supplied the besiegers of Verdun.* 

While the First Army was engaged in its battles in northern France, 
there were several reserve depots which could not be moved forward as a 
whole. The chief command therefore resolved to adhere to the princi- 
ple of forwarding the requisite supplies by rail, as much as possible, so as 
to shorten the difficult marches for the teams of the trains. 

In this manner sub-depots were established at Breteuil, Longjumeau, 
Creil and Nesle. The continued bombardment of Péronne with field 
artillery caused an exceptionally large expenditure of ammunition, and 
the difficulties in supplying it were gradually increased in the beginning 
of 1871. The supply for the 8th corps was brought into requisition next, 
and at the end of December it had control over but one half of a train. 
Its supply was again completely exhausted on the evening of January 
1gth. The fire of the artillery of the combined divisions of the 1st corps 
was also occasionally slackened during the battle of St. Quentin, because 
their trains had not arrived. 

So much was demanded of the ammunition trains by the troops of the 
Second Army and the Army Detachment in command of the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg during the battles south and west of Paris, that 
extraordinary measures had to be taken in order to maintain their 
efficiency for combat. 

Great difficulties already manifested themselves after the battles in 
October. In addition to the great expenditure, it was impossible to bring 
up the depot of reserve ammunition for the rst Bavarian corps close 
enough, and the 17th and 22nd divisions had no ammunition reserves of 
theirown. These troops were therefore compelled to rely, in the main, 
for their supply upon the other parts of the Third Army. 

The ammunition reserves of the Second Army could not keep pace 
with its rapid advance from Metz to the Loire. 


* The most of these trains returned to their corps about the end of October, but 
some not until the end of November. 
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The Grand Headquarters therefore approved the request which was 
made on November roth, to allow the depot of reserve ammunition to be 
moved to Vitry le Frangais by rail, and in the meantime to draw their sup- 
plies from the Third Army. 

The latter sent some of its trains to the south. The 6th corps sup- 
plied the 17th division ; the 11th corps the 22nd division, and the 2nd 
Bavarian, the 1st Bavarian corps. The supplies of the 2nd and sth 
corps were afterwards brought into requisition and a sub-depot of six 
artillery and three infantry ammunition trains was established in Orléans. 
This sub-depot, however, soon became permanent. On the contrary, all 
the trains of the Second Army, of the Army-detachment under the Grand 
Duke and many of those belonging to the Third Army were in constant 
motion until January 3oth, in order to supply the great needs from the 
ammunition reserves. The supply from the Third Army was at 
first dbtained at Montgeron and Montlhéry, and afterwards at Etampes, 
Toury and Orléans. The service of the trains engaged in this 
duty was extremely severe on account of the unfavorable weather, 
bad roads and the annoyances of the resident population. The four 
ammunition trains of the 5th corps marched 9 miles (about 434 miles) 
to Angerville during the night of December 3rd, and two others belong- 
ing to the 11th corps went farther and accomplished a continuous march 
of 13 miles (a little over 624 miles). The Bavarian trains were compelled 
to make a march of 134 miles (about 65 miles) each trip from their station 
at Palaiseau to the places of delivery at La Ferté sous Youarre and Or- 
léans. The chief ammunition train of this corps made a total of 24 trips, 
with a total of 386 wagons, and delivered to its corps 21,000 rounds of 
artillery ammunition and 1,700,480 cartridges. 

It is clear from the foregoing that under the circumstances the ques- 
tion of the supply of ammunition at times created serious thought, es- 
pecially since the effect of artillery had acquired a greater importance in 
consequence of the poorly trained masses of troops of the Republic. 
During the period from December 1st to the 15th, the army detachment 
expended 20 cartridges to one round of artillery ammunition. The pro- 
portion during the first half of January, in which period the condition of 
the ground restricted the use of artillery very much, was 134 to 1. The 
artillery of the 3rd corps expended but little less ammunition in the battle 
of Orléans than it did on August 18th. The 3rd corps almost com- 
pletely emptied 4 trains, by December 3rd and 4th. The Bavarian corps 
required a daily issue from December 2nd to 11th, so that finally a want 
of 6-pounder ammunition occurred, and just at a time when the 4-pounders 
were compelled to slacken their fire, because their tubes became much 
obstructed with lead. An inspection ordered from Headquarters on De- 
cember 11th, showed that the 3rd corps still had 2} artillery ammunition 
trains at its disposal, while the 9th and roth corps and the 17th and 22nd 
divisions had only their limbers filled. 
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The expenditure in the battles around Le Mans was less than during 
December. Yet this period was the most severe for the trains of the 
Second Army, since their direction was changed rapidly and often, and 
they were then compelled to make difficult night marches on roads in 
hilly countries, covered with ice or snow. 

There was no difficulty in supplying the corps around Paris with 
ammunition.* Some of the men and teams of the trains were used for 
transportation service with the siege parks. 

The troops operating in southeastern France after the fall of Strassburg 
were abundantly supplied with ammunition trains and replenished at 
Luneville without difficulty. The latter, however, made itself felt about 
the middle of January, when the 14th corps marched to the Lisaine and 
when the trains were mostly compelled to take the circuitous route from 
Epinal via Luneville and thence by rail via Strassburg and Mihlhausen. 
On January 15th there were only two artillery and two infantry ammuni- 
tion trains available for the defense of the long front on the Lisaine. On 
the first day a want occurred at several points and several batteries were 
compelled to slacken their fire. But serious embarrassments were pre- 
vented by the gradual arrival of the other trains} and by the supplies 
which were received from the siege artillery. The supply on the subse- 
quent advance of the corps was furnished without trouble. 

The portions of the 7th corps which first arrived on the southern 
seat of war, were at times compelled to be very careful in the expendi- 
ture of ammunition, since the 13th division had only four trains with it, 
and because it was compelled to rely for a complete supply upon the 
reserves of the Second Army at Vitry le Francaise and the transports 
which were moved forward from this place to Chatillon sur Seine. The 
remainder of the trains could not leave Rethel until near the end of 
January and reached the corps on February 14th. 

In the beginning there were great difficulties in bringing forward the 
ammunition reserves,$ on account of the railroads being overcrowded. 

The trains for the First Army || arrived in Saarlouis on August 23rd 
and 24th, but could not be brought to Metz until about the middle of 


* In this respect the corps of the Army of the Maas were subordinated to the Chief 
of Artillery of the Third Army. 

+ On October 28th two newly-formed trains of the 4th division of reserves arrived. 

¢ One train made a direct night march from the point of debarkation on the railroad 
to the battlefield. 

§ Every Prussian reserve train consisted of 32 wagons without teams. After the 
mobilization, the four which had not been assigned were distributed as follows: No. 13 
to the 3d and No. 14 to the Ist division of reserves. Both without teams. Nos. 15 and 
16 were provided with teams and assigned to the 13th corps. 

| The 2nd division of reserve parks for field ammunition, consisting of reserve 
trains from Nos, g to 12. 
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November and to Laon about the end of the same month. At the latter 
place three of them were provided with teams, forwarded to Soissons with 
great difficulty, and remained there until the end of the campaign. In 
January one of them went to the Army of the South which had just been 
organized. 

Depot No. 1* for reserve ammunition arrived at Saarlouis on Septem- 
ber rst, and at Soissons on December 5th. Reserve train No. 13 which 
was disposable after the 3d division of reserves had been dissolved, car- 
ried supplies to the troops at Méziéres and Péronne from Rheims and 
subsequently from La Fere. 

The reserve trains of the Second Armyt reached the vicinity of For- 
bach between August 24th and 26th. By September 18th eleven of these 
had assembled at Falquemont, and one Saxon train had already advanced 
to Herny on August 22d. During the advance after the fall of Metz they 
were nearly all compelled to move by wagon roads, so that they gradually 
reached Commercy and Vitry le Fran¢aise and could not be brought 
forward to Pithiviers until January, 1871. Depot No. 2f for reserve 
ammunition which was organized at Forbach on August 29th, and soon 
partially transferred to Falquemont, was advanced to Pont 4 Mousson 
after the fall of Metz, and to Vitry le Frangaise in the beginning of 
December, and here placed under the orders of the Chief of Artillery of 
the Third Army. 

The service of this depot extended itself far beyond the limits which 
it was intended to assign to it. Eventually it was required to supply 12 
corps, namely, the Guards, 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 11th and 12th at Paris; the 
3d, gth, roth and 13th on the Loire, and finally the 7th on its march to 
the southeast. As rapidly as the railroads were disposable for this service, 
its supplies were deposited at five different places, Lagny, Nanteuil, 
Epernay, Vitry le Francaise and Rheims, in order that the ammunition 
could be more easily hauled to its destinations. 

It was very difficult to regulate the forwarding of ammunition for the 
Third Army in the beginning of the war in consequence of the difficul- 
ties in organization of the South German trains, and because the only 
railroad which was available for this purpose was in great demand for the 
transportation of material for the siege of Strassburg. The Prussian 


* It drew its supplies from the artillery depots in Coblenz, Cologne, Minden and 
Saarlouis. 

+ This consisted of : The 1st division of the parks for reserve ammunition, consisting 
of reserve trains from Nos. 1 to 8 inclusive, Saxon reserve trains Nos. 1 and 2, and two 
Hessian trains which were separated on August 6th at Kaiserslautern, from those that 
followed the field army and assigned to the position of reserve trains. 

¢ This depot was ordered to supply itself from the artillery depots at Wesel, Kiis- 
trin, Posen and Glogau and subsequently also from those at Dresden, Koemgsberg, 
Spandau, Stettin, Darmstadt, Saarlouis, Cologne and Minden. 
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trains,* nevertheless, were pushed forward to Weissenburg by August 14th, 
and thence to Hagenau and Nancy. They had all arrived here on Octo- 
ber 4th, notwithstanding that six of them returnéd to Erfurt to fill up 
from Depot No. 3 for reserve ammunition. This depot remained sta- 
tionary during the whole war.f After the fall of Toula division of six 
trains went to Epernay, while the other two remained in Nancy and sup- 
plied the 13th corps and the other troops in rear of the field army. During 
November these, with two others, were moved forward to Nanteuil; the 
other four were moved to Lagny about the end of the year, and the 
Second and Third Armies then replenished at these two places. 

The ammunition for the South German troops was forwarded in a 
similar manner. The Wiirtemberg reserve trains§ without teams, left 
Ulm for Nancy on September 2d; the depot of reserve ammunition] for 
the 2nd Bavarian corps reached Nancy on September rst, and that of 
the rst Bavarian corps reached Luneville on August 26th. These last 
two subsequently moved forward to Vitry le Frangaise and then to La 
Ferté sous Youarre. In their stead two depots for completion were 
established in Nancy and a third one at Ingolstadt. A part of the Wiir- 
temberg reserves were moved to Paris, but then established themselves 
permanently in Nanteuil and later in Lagny. 

The reserve trains § of the 14th corps went to Luneville in October, 
drew their supplies mostly from Rastatt, and supplied their corps as well 
as the rst and 4th division of reserves. Thesupplies of Baden were thus 
drawn upon to a degree which could not have been anticipated, yet they 
were equal to the emergency. The Prussian artillery depot which was 
subsequently established at Strassburg took part also in forwarding ammu- 
nition, and on January 2oth sent a considerable part of their supplies to 
establish a depot for reserve ammunition at Epinal. 

The experience gained in this war shows that the relative expenditure 
of artillery and infantry ammunition was different from that assumed in 
arranging the supplies to be carried by the ammunition trains of a corps. 
The expenditure of the former was greater and of the latter, less than 


* The Saxon reserve ammunition trains had remained here. 

+ The 3d division of the park for field ammunition, consisted of reserve trains 
Nos. 17 to 24. 

¢ This depot drew its supplies from the artillery depots in Erfurt, Neisse, Danzig 
and Magdeburg. 

§ Two sections of the ammunition depot company ; the third attended to Seownnt 
ing supplies from Ulm and Ludwigsburg. 

|| Every Bavarian depot for reserve ammunition consisted of 75 wagons without 
teams. 


1 The Prussian reserve train No. 14 (originally assigned to the 4th division of re- 
serves) and a newly formed train from Baden. 
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was assumed.* This explains the reason why the fire of German batteries 
was slackened in various battles and why the reserve trains were not 
always able to furnish the supply of artillery ammunition, while there was 
always an excess of cartridges for small arms. A comparison of the 
records which were kept, shows that one round of artillery ammunition 
to 45 cartridges for small arms were forwarded to the field army.t The 
movable ammunition trains were provided with 185 small arm cartridges 
to one round of artillery ammunition. 

It is a brilliant proof of the care which all of the commanders, troops 
and authorities, charged with the supply of ammunition, devoted to their 
difficult task, that in spite of the obstructions which they encountered they 
avoided serious embarrassments for the army. 

There were no special trains for the supply of ammunition for the 
siege artillery. The artillery siege trains contained in addition to its guns 
a certain number of rounds for each, and whatever replenishment was 
required had to be drawn directly from designated artillery depots. 

About one half of the regulation supply of ammunition for a siege 
train was first ordered to be sent to Strassburg. The weight of the whole 
artillery material was about 92,400 tons. There was no trouble in trans- 
porting it by rail, but the transfer from the depot to the park was diffi- 
cult, since the vehicles furnished by the troops and obtained by requisition 
on the inhabitants, did not suffice.§ The expenditure was so great that 
the other half was already shipped on August 30th and more was subse- 
quently sent from Spandau, Magdeburg and Mainz. Rastatt, in addition 
to supplying the siege trains from Baden, also assisted in other directions, 
and the supplies at Ulm were finally made disposable for the attack on the 
right bank of the Rhine. In the beginning of September the ammunition 
transports poured in in such large quantities that they could not be for- 
warded in time and the railroads became clogged. It therefore became 


* The Guards expended ten trains of 6-pounder and 14 trains of 4-pounder and only 
I 4-5 trains of infantry ammunition during the campaign. At the battle of Mars la ; 
Tour the 3d corps expended nearly 7 train loads of 6-pounder, over 7 train loads of 
4-pounder artillery and only 6 wagon loads of infantry ammunition. During the war 
this corps expended the contents of 12 artillery and 2 infantry ammunition trains. The 
trains which were emptied by the 5th corps bore the relation of about 9 to 3, and for 
the whole First Army 21 artillery to 3 infantry. 

+ About 45 by the Depot No. 1 of reserve ammunition ; 39 by No. 2and 53 by No.3. 

The infantry also received additional cartridges with its reinforcements, as for 
instance, that of the 7th corps received (1,473,875), and of the gth corps (989,560). 

§ The amount of ammunition thus furnished was about 100,000 shells and 10,000 
sharpnel for rifled pieces, 29,000 shells for smooth mortars, 10,000 wall-piece and 
1,000,000 needle-gun cartridges. 

[It would have required 428 teams 2,752 horses) and 3,500 country wagons and 
teams to have transported it in one trip. 
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necessary to side-track several trains until proper arrangements for storing 
their loads could be prepared in the park. The officers in charge of this 
park had great difficulties to contend with, since the work which they had 
laid out was continually interrupted in consequence of the early beginning 
of the bombardment. 

The capacity of the laboratory was increased to its full extent, so that 
6,650 iron shells were covered with lead and 4,450 cartridges were com- 
pleted daily. But no reserve of fixed ammunition could be gathered and 
they were compelled to content themselves with meeting the running 
wants. The supply of ammunition for mortar firing, which was used to 
an increased extent during the latter part of the siege, was particularly 
attended with difficulties. The expenditure of ammunition for the wall- 
pieces also vastly exceeded the fixed regulation amount in a train, and 
the Prussian were compelled to furnish 50,000 and the Baden troops 20,- 
ooo additional rounds during the first half of September. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, the siege artillery was in a condition when the capitula- 
tion took place to have pushed the attack to the utmost.* 

The transportation of ammunition to the new and the firing batteries 
was so regulated, that the country teams, for which requisition had been 
made, only performed duty with the park and the teams obtained from 
the troops and trains were solely employed under fire. It became neces- 
sary eventually, to extend the requisitions for teams, over a very much 
larger extent of country. 202,099 rounds of artillery ammunition, weigh- 
ing 4,100,000 kilogrammes (about 4,520 tons) were expended during the 
siege of Strassburg, while the weight of the field artillery ammunition ex- 
pended by all of the troops of the North German Confederation during 
the whole campaign, amounted to about 1,400,000 kilogrammes (about 
1543 tons). 

The extensive arrangements which were made for the transportation of 
the artillery ammunition for the siege of Paris has already been referred 
to, but the following may also be noted. 

The Headquarters of the Army of the Maas provided the teams which 
were necessary for the attack on Mont Avron. The Guards arranged a 
special wagon train of 50 teams ; the Saxon division of cavalry collected 
about 600 country teams by December 22nd, and the 4th and 12th corps 
and the Wiurtemberg division took charge of a great deal of the transpor- 
tation with their own teams. The Headquarters fixed the size of the 
wagon trains at 700 vehicles, as soon as the attack on the north front 
had been resolved upon, and ordered the different corps to fill the requi- 
sitions of the siege artillery for laborers, teams and material. Everything 


* Among others, there were 74,000 rounds of 7 and 25-pounder mortar shells en 
route from Coblenz and Rastatt. 
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that was required could be brought by rail to Villiers le Bel in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the park, and this was a great advantage. 

The orders of December 7th* which were given for the transportation, 
which was needed for the attack on the south front could not be promptly 
executed. It took considerable time to bring up the newly formed wagon 
Wh trains ; the relay-lines travelled by the teams which were organized from 
HL the ammunition trains were sometimes interrupted by the impossibility of 
using the Seine crossings and the number of the country teams rapidly 
diminished by flight and disease. 

Orders were therefore given on December 16th that all of the draught 
horses of the pontoon trains, light bridge trains and entrenching tool 
i trains should report to assist in this duty, and they began doing so on 
iit! January 2nd. 

By these means an abundant supply was not only regularly maintained, 
| but there was so much ammunition on hand at the capitulation that the 
fire could have been kept up more vigorously than before. Care had also 

| been taken at home to push forward a further supply. 

The transmission of the second allowance of ammunition for each 
gun began on January 6th, and was to be carried on in such a manner 
that a train would arrive in Esbly every two days. On January 2oth 
orders were issued to begin sending the third allowance. 

The German artillery had to contend with difficulties from the begin- 
ning of the siege of Belfort, because many demands had already been 
made on the material of the park which was brought here from Neu- 
i || Breisach. It arrived with only 100 rounds per gun. The Bavarian 

pieces were each supplied with 200 rounds of fixed ammunition. The 
proper authorities at home filled all the requisitions which were made on 
them with perfect willingness, nevertheless the guns which were firing 
| were compelled to be economical in their expenditures. The main diffi- 
culty at Belfort was also the labor required to transport the material from 
the terminal points of the railroads. These were Colmar originally and 
subsequently Milhausen and Dammerkirch. The means of transporta- 
tiont which were disposable were continually unable to meet the demands 
| upon them on account of the roads, which were at first very soft and 


afterwards covered with ice or snow. 


* On January 26th the following were in active operations: 3 wagon parks and 1 
infantry ammunition train at each of the 7 stations on the relay line Esbly-Villacoublay; 
2 trains of French country wagons made the whole distance. In the park itself there 
were 2trains of French country wagons, and 3 trains furnished by a contractor in addi- 
tion to 3 regular wagon trains. 

$100 military and 250 country teams were on hand at the middle of December. 
The Bavarian park was fully supplied with trains ; that of Baden had 6. The former 
afterwards made requisition for 30 country teams more ; the latter for 80. 
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Only 1,000 rounds per day could, therefore, be fired in the beginning. 
No radical improvement on this could be made afterwards. 

The supply of ammunition at those sieges, which were exclusively or 
nearly so conducted with French material, varied according to circum- 
stances, 

The bombardment of Verdun began on October 13th with French 
artillery and was attended with difficulties from the beginning, because 
the trains which were engaged in hauling the ammunition from Sedan 
were not sufficiently numerous. The Prussian siege material also, could 
only be brought up slowly, since it could only be transported from Ven- 
denheim to Commercy by rail. The trains of country wagons, which 
were sent to the latter place for transporting this material, could take only 
one-fifth of the load of a single railroad train, the distance being 56 
kilometers (nearly 35 miles). It required until November 8th to unload 
4trains. It became much easier afterwards to transport the French 
ammunition over the country roads, so that when the fortress surrendered 
so unexpectedly, there was a supply on hand for every gun for several 
days. 

Some material difficulties were also overcome in the other sieges. 
These consisted mainly in moving the siege park from one place to the 
other and in the further transportation of material which was sent from 
home. 


[Nore.—-The second and concluding portion of General Weitzel’s translation (to 
appear in the next number of this JOURNAL) will contain information relative to the 
Subsistence Department and the Railway Service of the German Army.] 
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MINA AND HIS THREE HUNDRED. 
BY CAPTAIN REUBEN M. POTTER, U. S. A. 


** Of that three hundred give but three 
To make a new Thermopylz.”—Syron. 


Tuoucu the shock of large armies has generally the 
strongest claim to our attention, other conflicts in which a 
small but efficient band, directed by a master mind, is suc- 
cessful against very superior numbers, have in some cases 
of comparison, as good a right to historic preservation. 
The romance of reality, and the prominence of personal 
prowess, which the struggle of hundreds against thousands 
is apt to develop, make up for the lack of the kind of 
interest we feel in a war of myriads against myriads. Mar- 
athon and Salamis cannot efface the remembrance of 
Thermopyle ; and the fall of a Leonidas moves us more 
than the triumph of a Rameser or a Cyrus. 

Among the unequal conflicts of the sort referred to, the 
most remarkable which has occurred on this Continent 
during the present century, was, I think, Mina’s expedition 
to Mexico, It was the most important of the early collisions 
of arms between the Anglo-American and Spanish-American 
peoples, and seems like a forerunner of the Revolution of 
Texas and our late War with Mexico. I do not use mistaken 
terms in regard to the two popular elements in conflict, for 
it was largely native soldiery under European authority 
which Mina encountered in Mexico, 

A narrative of that expedition, included in a history of 
the revolt of Spanish America, was written in 1819 or 1820 
by Dr. W. D. Robinson, a citizen of the United States. 
His book is penned with the animated feeling of a good 
hater of the Spanish Government, and an idolizer of Mina ; 
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but his denunciation of the one, and his eulogy of the 
other, though unstinted, were mainly well deserved. His 
data for the career of Mina in Mexico were mostly the 
journal and notes of Mr. Brush, an Englishman who accom- 
panied the expedition, and for a time acted as Chief Com- 
missary. Not being a practical soldier he was often inac- 
curate in military details and incidents. In 1835 I became 
acquainted, in Matamoras, with General Juan Davis 
Bradburn of the Mexican Army, a Virginian who had 
served under Mina with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and was in most of the important actions fought by his 
commander. He was anxious to commit to writing a more 
full and accurate account of Mina’s expedition than had yet 
appeared ; and I offered him my service as amanuensis for 
that purpose, which he accepted. His memory of details 
seemed remarkably well grounded. Any lengthened inter- 
course between a narrator and his amanuensis, especially if 
the former has more strength of memory than faculty of in- 
vention, must enable the latter to judge whether the former 
is telling the truth or not; and I have full reliance on 
Bradburn’s statements of what he saw or learned on good 
authority. There is such a thing as honest variation of 
memory from facts, which time creates in some who do not 
aim at fiction; but of this I think Bradburn had very little, 
and of a kind that could be detected. The result of our 
joint labors was a full record of his reminiscences. The 
manuscript was unfortunately lost some time after it was 
completed ;* but I have a good recollection of the many 

* The manuscript was sent to New York in 1837 and turned over to a well-known 
tourist and author of that day, who proposed to attend to its publication. He lent it to 
some friend in whose hands it was lost or destroyed. The rough original from which that 
MS. was copied was left with a friend in Matamoras, and was destroyed in the confu- 
sion which ensued immediately before and after General Taylor's occupation of the city in 
1846. In 1840 I published, in numbers, in one of the weekly newspapers of Texas, under 
the same title and motto as this article, a condensation of Bradburn’s account of Mina’s 
expedition. Like this it was written with the aid of Robinson’s narrative, but was much 
more full than this. The original MS. was retained by the printer, who wished to re- 
publish it in book form. He did not publish the book but lost the manuscript. <A 
printed copy which I preserved in a scrap-book and left with a friend in Texas, was de- 
stroyed in the conflagration of his dwelling. My only hope that this smaller MS. will 


escape the fate of the others is based on the notion that luck, which has run in the wrong 
direction for over forty years, ought at length to turn, 
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noteworthy points on which Bradburn’s narrative differed 
from Robinson’s, as to what the latter relates and omits. 
In preparing this article I use the latter work as a guide for 
the succession and dates of events, and rely on memory for 
corrections. I was acquainted with two others of Mina’s 
men ; but I distrust the correctness of their memory, and 
seldom bring it into service. Fora few historical items I 
am indebted to Mendebil’s “History of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion,”* and for some minor incidents tothe recollection of 
local residents. My object is not so much to rewrite what 
has been published as to correct what is wrong in it, and 
to bring in what has been left out. Where I merely restate 
what Robinson has already told, I do it with as much brevity 
as is compatible with clearness and connection. 


Don Javier Mina was born in September, 1788,f in the neighborhood 
of Monreal, in the Province of Navarra, he being the oldest son of a gen- 
tleman whose estate was there situated. The agricultural and pastoral 
noblesse of the North of Spain, to which order the family belonged, differ 
little in habits of life from the best class of the peasantry; and young Mina’s 
boyhood received the hardy and healthy training of a mountaineer. His 
education, however, was not neglected; and he was a student of the Uni- 
versity of Saragossa, when, in 1808, the intrusive King Joseph Bonaparte, 
was forced upon Spain by Napoleon, and the uprising of the nation 
against him brought on one of the most determined and patriotic strug- 
gles of the age. Young Mina, then about twenty years old, joined the 
Spanish Army as a volunteer, and fought in the principal actions which 
ensued in the early stage of the contest. He also did important service 
as a scout, in obtaining information and establishing a secret line of com- 
munication with friends in the enemy’s country. 

When the Spanish forces, after repeated reverses, were driven south, and 
the enemy controlled most of the midland width of the kingdom, young 
Mina conceived the project of making his way through the French lines 
into his native section of the North to rouse a guerilla warfare in the 
enemy’s rear. The Spanish General to whom he submitted his plan, and 


*** Resumen Historica de la Revolucion de los Estados Mejicanos, por Pablo Mende- 
bil.” This work by a Spanish Liberal, an exile in England, is penned with candor 
and impartiality and evidently aims at truth, which it generally reaches, though, in some 
minor incidents, the author has been imposed on by legendary tales. 


+ Robinson makes him about two years younger than he was. 
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to whom he was personally known, listened to it doubtingly, but finally 
consented to it, and gave Mina a commission to raise men and take the 
field in the North. I do not know what rank, or what kind of rank this 
commission conferred, for, up to this time, I think Mina had been serving 
merely as a gentleman volunteer. He left Tortosa with twelve men, and, 
passing successfully through the lines of the invader, arrived in Navarra. 
His first operation as a guerilla chief was to surprise, at the head of 
twenty men, and capture a French picket. Similar petty exploits followed 
thickly. Couriers were intercepted, and foraging parties cut off. He 
soon roused the peasantry, and his numbers increased till they exceeded 
athousand men. Then envoys were captured and detachments beaten 
and cut off; and in a short time over a thousand French soldiers were 
held by him as prisoners. His little Division was an ubiquitous force, 
which at times vanished by dispersion, and anon reappeared where least 
expected. It was Javier Mina who set on foot that system of guerilla 
warfare which was as destructive to the French as Wellington's operations, 
though ina different and less decisive way. The young hero’s name 
rang through the land and received the homage of veterans. The Cen- 
tral Junta of Seville, which represented regal authority, sent him a com- 
mission of Colonel, with the right to command in Navarra; and the Pro- 
vincial Junta of Arragon gave him the command of Upper Arragon with 
the rank of General of Division. His position was thus similar to that 
of aColonelin our army who is also a General by appointment of a State. 
He attained to those grades at the age of twenty-three. 

His career at home, however, was brief, as it afterwards was abroad. 
In the early part of 1810, rather by an accident of war than a blunder, 
he was surrounded by a superior force in a defile, and, after a desperate 
fight, in which he was wounded, he was made a prisoner and sent to 
France. A part of his Division was captured, and the rest dispersed. A 
fraction of the command, numbering only seven, who seem to have 
represented truly the feelings of their absent companions, declared that no 
other than a Mina should command them, and chose for their leader 
Francisco Espoz y Mina, an uncle of their captured chief. The scattered 
soldiers of the younger Mina soon flocked around the elder, though he 
had heretofore been fighting under his nephew as a private, after serving 
as such fora short time in an independent infantry battalion. Espoz y 
Mina accepted the new charge with diffidence; but his personal valor and 
sagacity were well known to his men, and he was still in his early prime, 
being only seven years older than his nephew. He was, I think, a brother 
of young Mina’s mother: this I infer from the succession of his two 
family names, Espoz and Mina. He soon proved to have more natural 
capacity than he had himself perhaps suspected, for he became the most 
formidable and famous of all the guerilla leaders of Spain. It wasa time 
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when weak authority ceded readily to armed popular will, especially if it was 
soon strengthened by success, and Francisco Espoz y Mina received suc- 
cessively from the Central Junta of the Kingdom the rank of Colonel, 
Brigadier, and General of Division, with no little independent authority. 
His Division in the field, which, under his nephew had never reached 
2,000, was in time increased by the elder Minato 13,500 men. Heclaims, 
and I think truly, to have contributed essentially to Wellington’s success 
at Salamanca, and in the more decisive battle of Vittoria, by barring the 
arrival of strong French reinforcements. As Robinson observes, “ when 
the morning of deliverance came, Espoz y Mina was seen chasing the last 
Frenchman from Spain.” 

It is a notable singularity in the fortunes of the Mina family that a 
junior was succeeded by a senior, and that the former founded the fame 
and honor of the house to be completed with much greater achievments 
by the latter; yet I believe that the elder Mina merely did what the 
younger would have accomplished had not accident checked his course; 
for it is my opinion that Javier Mina was the superior man of the two; 
that though less perfect in caution he had as much military talent as the 
other, while he certainly had more education, refinement and versatility. 
Espoz y Mina, though of blue blood, was, like many of that class in the 
North of Spain, a hard-working, rough, peasant-proprietor, whose school- 
ing had taught him little more than reading, writing and arithmetic. 
His character, moreover, exhibited some of the harsher as well as the 
nobler traits of the Spaniard. 

Javier Mina, when captured, was taken to Paris, and was soon after 
confined in the Castle of Vincennes. His imprisonment was at first rig- 
orous; and this, with the effect left by his wounds, at length brought on 
a severe illness, which induced a softening of treatment that continued 
after he recovered. He was no longer closely confined, and had the use 
of books allowed him, as well as rather free intercourse with a number of 
French officers of rank, then under arrest and confined in the same place. 
Mina’s bright intellect and fine manners made him a favorite with some of 
those veterans, and their conversation with him became something like a 
course of lectures on the art of war. It became a pleasing occupation 
with them to catechise him on strategy, field manceuvres and other military 
subjects, and to correct the few instances in which he showed immaturity 
of judgment; and these conversations were reinforced by the study which 
the leisure of captivity enabled him to pursue. Thus his military educa- 
tion, which commenced as a volunteer in the ranks, and was exercised as 
a guerilla chief, was completed in prison. The result, as one of his 
officers afterwards observed, was that he was better qualified to be a Gen- 
eral of Division than a Captain of a Company, 

Mina was liverated in 1814, when the first abdication of Napoleon 
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led to a general peace. He returned to Spain, where Ferdinand VII. was 
restored to the throne, under a very liberal Constitution which had been 
adopted during his exile. The Minas were at first cordially received by 
the King, who offered to the younger of the kinsmen the command of a 
division in the war then being waged against the insurgents of Mexico; 
but it was a duty wholly repugnant to him, and the honor was declined. 
Ferdinand then refused to transfer to the organization of the royal forces 
the rank of General of Division which young Mina had received from 
provincial authority. Hence he was recognized in the Regular Army of 
Spain only as a Colonel, having been appointed to no higher grade by 
the Central Junta. This probably aroused the earliest disgust of the 
Minas towards Ferdinand, but a stronger one soon followed. The 
enthusiasm with which the King had been welcomed back from captivity 
proved a factor of power which soon enabled him to suppress the Consti- 
tution, and make himself absolute. As the liberal proclivities of both 
Minas were well known, Ferdinand before long ordered that General 
Espoz y Mina should be relieved of his command in the North. The 
order came to the knowledge of the Minas before it was promulgated, 
and they hastily set on foot a movement in favor of the Constitution, to 
be carried out before the General should be formally relieved. The for- 
tress of Pamplona was to have been seized by the elder Mina, with the 
connivance of its commander and some of his officers, who were in the 
plot; but the defection of the soldiers of Espoz y Mina defeated the de- 
sign, and the conspirators had to fly for their lives. All of the officers 
implicated escaped into France, where, at the instance of the Spanish 
Ambassador, they were fora time held in arrest. This occurred just before 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba, On his restoration to power they were lib- 
erated, and he made some overtures to secure the services of the Minas. 
These being rejected, they were permitted to go to England, where they 
were received with great cordiality, and were provided for by the Govern- 
ment as general officers who had served under Wellington when he was at 
the head of the Spanish Armies. The younger Mina had assigned to him 
an annual pension of five hundred pounds sterling, which, however, was to 
cease if he should leave the country. 

Javier Mina no longer felt bound by allegiance to a sovereign who had 
set a price upon his head, after having subverted the liberties of his 
country; and he was willing to aid any branch of the Spanish race then 
struggling for freedom, in the hope of eventually freeing his native land, 
through the aid of liberated colonies. He, like many of his enlightened 
compatriots, believed that the possession of wide and distant domains had 
proved exhausting and demoralizing to the mother country; and though 
he would have been glad to see them still united on equal terms of free- 
dom, he was willing to aid in rending them asunder, if that should prove 
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necessary to the salvation of both, He, perhaps, left England still in 
favor of the former view of the case; but, if so, a better acquaintance 
with the nature and condition of the contest between Spain and her 
colonies convinced him that continuous union was no longer to be hoped 
for. He, however, still regarded Spain as his country, and the eventual 
field of his liberating enterprise; for, when his expedition, of which I am 
to speak, was afloat, he often said to his officers, “ When we have freed 
Mexico our task is not done, for we must then do the like service for 
Spain.” An English nobleman and several wealthy gentlemen in London, 
who became acquainted with Javier Mina and sympathised with his views 
in regard to Spanish America, generously provided a large sum for fitting 
out an expedition under his command to aid the insurgents of Mexico. 
The money was advanced as a loan to him, to be adopted and repaid by 
any revolutionary government which he might establish or might find 
existing and willing to accept him as its ally, and assume his responsi- 
bilities. In this way he was furnished with a ship and a considerable 
quantity of military stores. He intended at first to sail direct to the 
Mexican coast, but found reason to make the United States his inter- 
mediate destination. 

In May, 1816, Javier Mina, who had acquired a somewhat fluent use 
of the English language, sailed, accompanied by thirteen Spanish, one 
Italian and two English officers. He arrived at Hampton Roads after a 
voyage of forty-six days, and visited Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York. In those cities he was joined by a number of American and 
European officers. He sought for those who had seen service, but ac- 
cepted a few well-instructed militia officers who were anxious to join in 
the enterprise. To all he generally gave the same rank they had before 
had, but, in suitable cases, gave an additional grade. He had at first 
contemplated engaging only officers, in the expectation that on landing in 
Mexico he would be joined by a sufficient number of recruits to give those 
officers commands; but he now consented to accept the enlistment of 
soldiers. The neutrality laws both of England and the United States 
were then less stringent than they are now; and, though the Spanish Min- 
ister at Washington made efforts to have Mina’s expedition arrested, he 
did not succeed. The officers and men were embarked as passengers and 
the arms and stores as mercantile freight. Mina, however, ought not to 
be called a fillibuster in the offensive meaning of the word, nor be con- 
founded with those piratical adventurers of a later day who went forth 
to stir up revolt where it had not before existed. He went to aid a peo- 
ple who had been for six years engaged in an insurrection, at times exten- 
sively organized under a semblance of civil government; and to sustain a 
cause with which a considerable part of the civilized world sympathized, 
and which was akin and almost identical with that in which his own exile 
had been incurred. 
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Mina’s lack of knowledge on the state of affairs in Mexico, and the 
continuous changes there, and the slow and broken manner in which infor- 
mation thence reached him, gave some crudeness to his first designs, and 
made change of plan necessary. These and other causes imposed on him 
the need of delay not in harmony with his habitual rapidity of operation. 
To evade the neutrality laws he now found it advisable to select Port au 
Prince, in Hayti, as his rendezvous ; and, having added a brig and a 
schooner to his shipping, he dispatched his three vessels for that port be- 
tween the beginning and end of September, 1816, sailing himself on the 
last. His largest vessel carried two hundred passengers. At Port au 
Prince he was induced to make Galveston Island another intermediate 
stage of his enterprise, as by so doing he had a prospect of important co- 
operation. That Island and harbor, then within the bounds of Mexico, were 
in possession of Commodore Aury, who commanded, under a commission 
more comprehensive than regular, what was claimed to be the naval force 
of insurgent Mexico, consisting of a number of privateers and armed 
trading vessels. His commission, received from a diplomatic agent of 
the insurgents, made Aury also a General, and a Governor of the Province 
of Texas, and he had at this time encamped on the Island about 200 
troops, raised for an expedition against San Antonio. Mina sailed from 
Port au Prince for the Island aforesaid, where he landed with his troops 
and stores about the end of November, and encamped near the center of 
the present site of Galveston city. There the organization and training 
of Mina’s Division commenced ; and, as he had a surplus of good and 
experienced officers, his recruits were converted into well-drilled soldiers 
before they encountered an enemy. 

By the advice of Aury, on whom Mina now became dependent for 
subsistence, and in a measure for transportation, the descent on the more 
southern part of the coast of Mexico was deferred till spring, as the pre- 
vailing north winds of winter and the havenless nature of that coast 
would cause great risk to an earlier debarcation. 

Being now within the geographical bounds of Mexico, Mina, who had 
brought with him a printing establishment, here published and dissemi- 
nated, so far as opportunities enabled him to do it, his manifesto. This 
document, after referring to his refusal to serve against Mexico, and his 
efforts for the liberty of Spain, announced his adoption of the cause of 
Mexican Independence, giving his reasons for the stand he took. The 
fact of this announcement ought to be borne in mind; for it has been 
denied by a respectable writer who was generally well informed as to the 
history of the period.* 


*Mr. Ward, a member of one of the early British Legations to Mexico, published, 
many years ago, a book of travels, in which he introduced a well-written sketch of the 
Mexican struggle for independence. Though he has evidently given good attention to 
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It is proper here to say a few words in regard to the state of the revo- 
lutionary contest in Mexico at this time, though I have no room for 
even a synopsis of its events. The dethronement of the Spanish Bourbons 
in 1808 had, to the view of the people of Spanish America, taken away 
the source of divine right. No name was left which reared against disaf- 
fection the tower of strength which the King’s name had once presented, 
and this left almost unchecked the natural tendency of the long-oppressed 
to revolt. The consequence was an almost simultaneous rebellion 
throughout the dominions of Spain on the Western Continent. In Mexico 
it began in 1810, under a priest of half-Indian descent named Hidalgo, 
and took on mainly the shape of Indian revolt, though supported by not 
a few of the white natives. Of the 8,000,000 of population then in Mex- 
ico not over a million was of pure Spanish blood, and about two and a 
half millions were of pure Indian extraction, the rest being of all degrees 
of mixture. The rising of the second and third-named classes was some- 
what extensive in the central section of Mexico, but their almost weapon- 
less hordes, in spite of their wooden artillery hooped with iron, were soon 
crushed. Disaffection, however, actively survived ; and under the suc- 
cessor of Hidalgo, another priest named Morclos, it took more’of the form 
of organized and disciplined insurrection, with a respectable attempt at 
civil government, and a humane effort to introduce the rules of civilized 
warfare. Though Morclos accomplished more with a few thousands of 


the subject, he is mistaken on one point, when he asserts that Mina never gave in his 
adhesion to the cause of Mexican Independence. In refutation of that assertion I quote 
the following (in translation) from Mendebil’s history : 

“ From this point” (Galveston) “ Mina issued a proclamation addressed to the Span- 
iards and Americans” (that is, Spanish-Americans), ‘under date of February 22, 1817. 
He referred in it to his efforts and sacrifices for liberty in Spain since the beginning of 
the War of Independence, to his lot as a prisonerin France, and to his attempt on Pamp- 
lona in conjunction with General Espoz y Mina, after having declined the command of 
a division against Mexico, which the Spanish Government wished to give him. Finally 
he announced his resolution to co-operate with the Americans in their contest for liberty 
and independence. ‘The sound and sensible portion of Spain,’ said the young leader, 
‘is to-day convinced not only that it is impossible to reconquer America, but impolitic, 
and contrary to her well-understood interests. To say nothing of the unquestionable 
justice which upholds the Americans--who would be gainers by a resubjugation? The 
courtiers and monopolists, who wish to perpetuate the pupilage in which they have placed 
the nation, that they may elevate themselves and their descendants upon its ruins. If, 
under this point of view, the emancipation of the Americans is beneficial and suitable to 
the majority of the Spanish people, much more so is it from its infallible tendency to 
establish definitely liberal governments throughout the whole of the ancient monarchy. 
The moment that a single section of America has secured her independence, we may 
flatter ourselves that sooner or later liberal principles will extend their blessings to all 
the rest. Behold here, Americans, the principles which have decided me to unite myself 
with you. If they be right they will be satisfactorily responsible to you for my sin- 
cerity.’ ” 
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tolerably disciplined troops than Hidalgo had done with his mob of 
myriads, the former too was at length crushed, and, like his predecessor, 
was executed for treason. The insurrection, however, still survived with 
some respectable leaders, but with less unity and order: and as those 
chiefs one after another fell, or fled, or submitted, men of less character 
took their places. The contest had now sunk mainly into a checkered, 
disunited guerilla warfare, with only fractions of permanent soldiery, 
being carried on by armed banditti-like peasantry and vagrants, who 
were one month in the field and the next out of it. The insurrection had 
wide but scattered extent, made up of sections, some widely separated, 
and all without any general head or unity. A large majority of the 
population, especially those of the towns, were still passively loyal to 
Spain, but without zeal and prone to disaffection from the hatred which 
all natives felt towards the Europeans. Though the earliest insurgent 
leaders were priests, the native clergy continued mainly loyal. The army 
which waged war with the rebellion may have numbered 50,000, but was 
widely scattered, and only about a third of it was made up of European 
regiments. The other corps were composed of native royalist troops, 
whose officers of the higher grades were nearly all Spaniards. The con- 
test had been, especially on the side of the Spaniards, one of the most 
savage which has stained Christendom during this century, and the re- 
peated bad faith of royalist officers was more disgraceful even than their 
inhumanity. The war of late, however, had taken a slightly more humane 
aspect, inasmuch as amnesty had become a feature of it. The present Vice- 
roy, Apodaco, had issued what was called a decree of “ indulto "—granting 
pardon to such rebels in arms as should claim the benefit of that law. 
The Government, of course, reserved the right of making exceptions, for 
otherwise immunity might be secured immediately after a malignant 
crime. I do not know how the right of exception was defined ; but if its 
formula came from the King, it would inevitably bear a shape that would 
admit of abuse. Some of the most respectable and gifted leaders of the 
insurrection, however, disgusted with its later lack of concert and high 
principle, had accepted the “‘indulto.” I prefer to use the foreign word be- 
cause it designates this particular kind of amnesty. 

Mina availed himself of the delay of his expedition on the Island to 
visit New Orleans. Proposals had been sent to him from that city by 
men of large capital for an expedition against Florida, then a Spanish 
possession. The seizure of that province, before making a descent on 
Mexico, might enable the General to raise a formidable force for the final 
enterprise, and, under this view of the plan, Mina thought it advisable to 
look into its feasibility in person. He accordingly sailed for New Orleans, 
leaving the Division under the command of a competent officer; but, on 
examining the Florida scheme, he found that it was one of private specu- 
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lation, which he was unwilling to touch. While in Baltimore he had been 
approached with a suggestion for an onslaught on the commerce of Spain 
by means of privateers, but he spurned the proposal, saying that he made 
war, not on the Spanish people, but on Ferdinand and tyranny, and that 
he would never plunder his unoffending countrymen. This, no doubt, 
expressed a sincere feeling; but necessity often links us with ill-mating 
allies. Mina was now quite dependent on Aury, who was the Commodore 
of such a fleet as Mina repudiated, and was viewed in the United States 
as a half-piratical adventurer. Mina, however, avoided identifying himself 
with any half-piratical designs, and is was doubtless due to this that up 
to the time of his sailing for New Orleans he was unable to effect any 
union between Aury’s land forces and his own. Yet he was indebted 
directly and indirectly to the Commodore for aid so essential that without 
it the expedition could not have reached its destination. 

From New Orleans, late in March, Mina returned to Galveston Bay 
with a few more American and European officers. On arriving in the bay, 
he found his Division and its stores already embarked and ready for sail- 
ing ; for the need of departure had become imperative. Mina had prob- 
ably given up very unwillingly the project of a descent on Florida, which 
promised certain success to a subsequent expedition against Mexico; for 
that, or some cause, led him to delay his return to Galveston Bay longer 
than was safe. Aury’s occupation of the Island and harbor had given to 
lawless adventurers such facilities for smuggling foreign merchandise and 

' African negroes into Louisiana, that the United States at length demanded 
of Spain that the rendezvous should be broken up by one Government or 
the other. The result was that Aury was notified from Washington, that 
his present position must be evacuated within acertain time. This led to 
the hurried embarcation of Mina’s Division before he arrived. It was 
soon after hinted to Bradburn that if that arrival had been delayed a few 
days longer, Aury would have been compelled to sail with the Division, 
but without its General, and that its destination would in that case have 
been South America instead of Mexico. Mina’s failure to arrive in time 
would, I presume, have justified this course to Aury’s mind, if the officer 
left by Mina in command of the Division had required such a course. 
That officer was Colonel Montilla, a South American, who had distin- 
guished himself in the Revolution of Venezuela; and he would now no doubt 
prefer to seek a career in his own country rather than in Mexico, which 
was probably strange to him. Mina’s arrival, however, enabled Aury to 
carry out in good faith the further co-operation with the General to which 
he was pledged, and which, I believe, he had always intended to carry out 
unless prevented by circumstances, although the South American design 
was most to Aury’s interest. 

If the design I refer to was really entertained, as I believe, it did not 
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up to the time of Mina’s arrival become known to most of his officers ; 
nor was it probably favored by any save a few of Montilla’s intimates; but, 
had the General's return been delayed a few days longer, they might have 
been forced into the plan by the necessities of their situation. None of 
them were anxious to go to Mexico without Mina, and most of them would 
probably have been unwilling to return to the United States without strik- 
ing a blow. The theory of the situation which I have just set forth 
accounts for the fact that Montilla and two or three other officers resigned 
shortly after Mina’s arrival, and took passage on a vessel then sailing for 
New Orleans. Robinson shows no knowledge of the situation I have sur- 
mised. 

During the General’s absence his force received an accession of about 
eighty men under Colonel Perry, heretofore appertaining to Aury’s com- 
mand. Having become discontented and mutinous, they were permitted 
by the Commodore to transfer themselves to Mina’s Division; and had 
been embarked as a part of it. About the time of this transfer Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bradburn, the officer I have just mentioned, who had been en- 
gaged under Aury in making explorations of the coast, was permitted to 
make the same change of commanders. 

Aury’s as well as Mina’s people were now all afloat, and the last work 
done on shore by the former was to set fire to all the houses and huts 
which had been put up on the Island. The message which required Aury 
and his flock to take wing probably bade him leave no nest which might 
harbor birds of the like feather. 

Mina’s Division sailed from Galveston Bay on the 27th of March, 1817, 
embarked partly on the General’s own vessels and the rest on vessels fur- 
nished by Aury, who accompanied the flotilla. Mina had intended to 
land at a point which had been in possession of the insurgent General 
Victoria, not far north of Vera Cruz; but having learned that the whole 
line of coast was now in possession of the royalists, he sailed for Soto 
la Marina, which is north of Tampico. It wasa point where landing could 
be more easily effected than at the more southern station, and would be 
less expected by the Spanish authorities, who were looking out for Mina 
farther south. The thwarting of his design to co-operate with Victoria 
was perhaps a main cause of his eventual failure, as it threw him into the 
range of another leader less to be trusted. The flotilla arrived at the 
rendezvous between the 11th and 17th of April, the whole force of Mina’s 
Division on board of it being about three hundred men. On the passage 
an address to his men was distributed, reminding them that the object of 
the expedition was to aid, not harass, an oppressed people, and forbidding 
pillage and outrage of every kind, especially the robbing or desecration of 
churches, which, if ever committed, it was proclaimed would be punished 
with death. The landing was effected without opposition or accident, at the 
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mouth of the River Santander, and the Division marched to the little town 
of Soto la Marina, about forty miles above on that stream. The small garri- 
son having been withdrawn before the Division arrived, the place was 
peacefully occupied. Order was preserved, civil functionaries appointed, 
and proclamations issued, offering protection of person and property to 
all who remained peacefully at their homes. The printing-office was 
again established, and the manifesto republished. 

From the time when Mina’s shipping sailed from the Chesapeake for 
Port au Prince in September 1816, till he landed at the mouth of the San- 
tander, was about seven months and was filled with vicissitudes. Among 
those which followed his sea-voyages were not only perilous tempest and 
tedious calm, but a touch of pestilence and famine. In the trip from Port 
au Prince to Galveston, a large portion of his followers were stricken with 
yellow fever, though only nine of them died; and between the latter place 
and the final landing, the Division was for a time on a short allowance 
of food. Those difficulties may be found narrated in detail in Robinson’s 
narrative. The danger of a breaking up of the expedition was, of course, 
greater before than after it reached the seat of war; for then common 
peril held together discordant elements which before were threatened with 
dissolution by common jarring. Mina’s magnetism of command was 
shown as effectively in the earlier period as in the later, though in a way less 
dazzling. Colonel La Garza, the officer who had evacuated Soto la Marina, 
was still in the neighborhood with three hundred and fifty men; and Mina’s 
troops, soon after their arrival, had their first trial of arms with the enemy. 
A detatchment of eighty men under Colonel Perry, whom I have already 
mentioned, being sent to seize some property which the General considered 
forfeited, was attacked by La Garza with his whole force, which was gal- 
lantly repulsed, with the loss of nine killed, while Perry had but one man 
killed and two taken. ‘This success was more important than the extent 
of it would imply ; for it gave great encouragement to Mina’s men, who 
began to consider themselves equal to any superiority of numbers. 

At Soto la Marina, Mina was soon joined by an hundred native re- 
cruits ; and, having impressed La Garza with a due sense of caution, he 
made or sent out into the surrounding country several excursions with 
detachments of troops to familiarize the inhabitants with the sight of his 
soldiery and with their orderly conduct, in hopes of inciting a desire among 
the people to reinforce him; but he was not strong enough to inspire as much 
confidence as good will. He was unable to add more than a second hun- 
dred to his new levies. No native commandante came to him with native 
troops ; and only two Mexican officers joined him individually. These 
were Colonel Rubio and his brother, of the royalist militia, who, though 
they brought no men, were very useful in procuring horses. But Mina’s 
dream of raising, at once on his landing, a strong force whose organiza- 
tion would absorb his extra officers, was at an end. 
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As the Spanish General Arridondo, who was stationed at Monterey, 
and had Soto la Marina within his territorial command, was known to be 
moving on that place with two thousand men and seventeen pieces of 
artillery, Mina now had to choose between holding and abandoning the 
post. Asit was too plain that he could not strengthen himself on the 
coast, he resolved to make a forced march to the interior, and effect a 
junction with the insurgents; but as he could not carry his stores with him, 
nor afford to lose them, he resolved to throw up a redoubt and leave a 
garrison for the protection of his depot. He had hopes that this rear 
guard might be able to stand a siege, and hold out till he should be 
able to return with augmented numbers to the rescue ; but Mina’s hopes 
were often too little based on possibility. 

The earthwork was accordingly thrown up, the whole Division, as 
well as the inhabitants, entering into the labor, in which the Gen- 
eral’s example led off. Commodore Aury in the meantime had sailed 
with his own vessels. The rest of the flotilla except one schooner, which 
escaped, was destroyed on the 17th of May by a Spanish frigate and two 
schooners, which had been dispatched from Vera Cruz for that purpose, 
The crews of Mina’s vessels escaped, and some stores which had been 
landed and left at the mouth of the river were saved. 

When the fortification was nearly completed and its guns were mounted, 
Mina moved for his inland march and encamped on the southern bank of 
the river, about a league from the town, with the portion of his Division 
destined for the interior. Colonel Perry, who had joined the expedition at 
Galveston, had for some time shown much discontent, having openly and 
repeatedly said that the Division was too weak to accomplish anything 
decisive, a thing which, if true, ought to have been considered earlier. 
He now complained bitterly that injustice had been done to his men in 
the distribution of shoes. I know not if any accidental unfairness 
occurred in the issue of that article; but if so, it was evidently made a 
pretext for a desertion due to unmanly discouragement. Fear, in the 
ordinary sense, it could not be called. Of that Perry had as little as any 
one, as his whole previous history testified. So it was, however, that in 
the absence of the General and his next in command, Perry harangued 
his men, announcing his intention to withdraw from the expedition and 
march for the United States, and inviting all who so wished to join him. 
At first all of his original company, numbering nearly eighty men, and 
one of the surplus officers, rallied to the movement, and with their leader 
crossed to the north side of the river. When the General returned, find- 
ing the mutiny too strong to be dealt with by force, he went over and had 
a parley with Perry and his men, who were not perfectly harmonious. 
This resulted in the secession of near thirty of the mutineers, who re- 
turned to duty leaving fifty-one with Perry, who was now more determined 
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than ever to carry out his design. He accordingly moved to the mouth 
of the river to take some of the stores left there, and then pursued his 
coastwise march to the North. As the event proved, there was more 
danger in desertion than in fidelity. Some few of the faithful survived 
the conflict, but none of the mutineers. It was afterwards ascertained 
that they made their way safely into Texas, and were there cut to pieces 
by a superior force between La Bahia and the La Vaca. Perry, it was 
said, died by his own hand, after all his men had fallen. This defection 
was a severe blow to Mina, as it added much to the improbability of 
success. At each of Mina’s halting places there had been some resignations 
and desertions, but the accessions had heretofore more than made up for 
the losses. He came with two hundred men to Galveston, where Perry’s 
reinforcement and some fragmentary accessions brought up the number to 
three hundred. At Soto la Marina he received two hundred native re- 
cruits. This, after Perry’s desertion, left him with four hundred and fifty 
men. He left nearly an hundred and fifty in the works at Soto la Marina, 
and marched to the interior with a fraction over three hundred men, of 
whom about two-thirds were foreigners. His whole force had been or- 
ganized into two troops of cavalry and three companies of infantry with 
four additional groups. The garrison left in Soto la Marina numbering 
near fifty foreigners and about an hundred native recruits, consisted of 
detachments from those companies. The expeditionary portion of said 
companies contained the numbers below given. 

As Mina had more officers than he could find places for, as such, he 
formed the surplus number of them into acompany styled “ The Guard 
of Honor of the Mexican Congress.” Of this the General was Captain, 
Colonel Young and Lieutenant-Colonel Bradburn the Lieutenants, while the 
rest of its members acted as non-commissioned officers and privates, and 
were armed as such, though each wore the uniform and devices of his 
rank, and could, in any case of need, be assigned to it. This Guard, as 
now in camp, numbered thirty-one men. The other two companies of foot, 
being each the intended nucleus of a regiment, were named accordingly. 
One called “ The Regiment of the Union,” commanded by Major Sterling, 
and consisting wholly of foreigners, numbered incamp fifty-six; the other 
styled “ The First Regiment of the Line,” under Captain Treviiio, and con- 
sisting mostly of Mexican recruits, numbered in camp sixty-four. The 
former wore uniforms of British infantry and the latter those of United 
States riflemen. Thearms of this infantry were the musket and bayonet 
of that period. The cavalry, under Major Maylefer, consisted largely of 
native recruits, and numbered, in the expeditionary force, an hundred and 
twenty-four : one troop was dressed like British hussars, and armed with 
sabre, pistol, and light carbine ; the other wore the uniform of United 
States dragoons, and carried sabre, pistol, and lance. To these are to be 
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added five artillery soldiers, five orderlies of the staff, and a squad of 
twelve armed servants of officers, trained as sharpshooters. On adding 
to the sum of those numbers eleven more for the General and staff, we 
have the total! of the expeditionary band, three hundred and eight. The 
foreigners in the Division were mostly Anglo-Americans, and those who 
were not had most of them resided in the United States. The soldiers 
were now thoroughly drilled and disciplined; and it soon became evi- 
dent that they had the most effective use of firearms, in which many of 
them had possessed individual skill before their training. The Mexican 
recruits when placed shoulder to shoulder with the foreigners seemed 
almost their equals. 

Colonel Noboa, Mina’s Chief of Staff, was a thoroughly-instructed and 
efficient Spanish officer, but was not viewed by the Americans as a man 
of bravery and character. Mina had intended him for his second in com- 
mand, but had now transferred that position to Colonel Young, who com- 
manded the infantry. One of Mina’s favorite aids was Captain Arago, a 
brother of the celebrated French scientist of that name. Colonel Guilford 
Young had been Lieutenant-Colonel of the 29th U. S. Infantry, and had 
seen much service. He was a stern disciplinarian, vigilant, quick-sighted, 
sagacious, exact in all details, and equally ready to meet danger, 
fatigue, and privation ; but he was deficient in tact, unadaptable to new 
surroundings, and of irascible temper and sarcastic speech. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bradburn, who had a year or two before received a commission of 
that grade from General Victoria, had been engaged in abortive expedi- 
tionary attempts, like that of Aury, and had as yet no experience in war, 
nor any military education save what he picked up himself ; yet he proved 
to be a brave and efficient officer, as is attested by the positions after- 
wards assigned to him. Major Maylefer, a Swiss, who had served in the 
French Army in Spain, was every inch “a bold dragoon,” and all which 
that term in an officer implies. Major Sterling, who had taken Perry’s 
place at the head of the Union Regiment, was a thoroughbred regular, of 
Irish birth, who had served in the United States Army. 

General Don Javier Mina was at this time in his twenty-ninth year. 
His moderate stature of five feet seven inches, was that of a light, symetri- 
cal, and muscular figure, capable of bearing great fatigue and privation ; 
and he usually fared and lodged the same at his troopers, His com- 
plexion, eyes, and physiognomy, were decidedly Spanish, with an animated 
expression which his extant portrait does not fully reproduce; and 
among his accomplishments were those of a dashing rider and fine swords- 
man. He was of a hopeful and a cheerful disposition, with the most win- 
ning manners, being gifted with that kindly tact which creates attachment 
without prompting familiarity. He had an irritable temper, with great 
power to control it, and showed the mixture of patience and impatience 
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such a character often exhibits. Though not a martinet, and free from 
haughtiness of demeanor, he was tenacious of the forms which appertain to 
the rank of a general officer. Though his Division would not have half 
filled an ordinary regiment, he clung to the theory, and wished to impress 
it upon others, that his handfull of men was the nucleus of an army. 
Hence he seldom commanded by direct word, but usually gave orders 
through an aid. This was not altogether a vain show ; for he was opera- 
ting among a people with whom outward and visible signs have much 
weight. ‘This regard for externals, however, did not extend to costume ; 
for his habitual dress was a braided frock coat, and a small chapeau bras. 
I offer no apology for the minuteness which adds to the realism of history, 

Mina, with the force above described, marched for the interior on the 
24th of May, 1817, which was thirty-nine days after he landed. If disap- 
pointed expectation led him to waste too much time on the coast, it was 
not made very available by the enemy, who seemed unusually sluggish. 
La Garza had all along been in the neighborhood, with a force as large 
as Mina landed with; and another of over eight hundred men had 
collected at Altamira ; yet they attempted nothing aggressive. Arredondo 
had been slow in the beginning, but was now moving more rapidly, and 
his advance was but a few leagues off. As it consisted of a strong body 
of cavalry, Mina was apprehensive of pursuit, and his first two days’ 
march were secret and distressingly arduous, being made by way of blind 
paths and old unbeaten roads. His whole force was mounted, and so 
continued as long as broken-down horses could be replaced. The line 
of march was somewhat crooked, but its general direction was due south, 
through the wild parts of a thinly-inhabited country, From what I have said 
of the passive loyalty of the population, most passive in the rural portion of it, 
no hostility was to be apprehended, except where troops were encountered. 
After the first two days there was little dread of pursuit by Arredondo ; 
but the marches continued laborious, by roads not much better than be- 
fore. On the 5th of June, the Division entered the little town of Horcas- 
itas on the River Tamisis, a rapid but fordable stream. The place was 
made up mostly of mean cottages and huts, but it was large enough to have 
a church, and was the first town of any description the troops had seen 
since they left Soto la Marina; and the sight of it was trying to the newly 
formed discipline of fatigued soldiers. Some petty pillages, of food and 
liquor was committed ; but at the parsonage a worse disorder ensued. A 
few of Mina’s Spanish officers called on the parish priest, and found in 
his parlor a portrait of his Catholic Majesty; and, as they were pronounced 
liberals, they insisted on making a burnt offering of the picture. To the 
holy man this seemed a very heathenish sacrifice ; but the desecrators, 
with more patriotism than politeness, carried out their intent, while he 
cursed them with orthodox fury and loyal vociferation. When the Gen- 
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eral became aware of the nature of the disturbance, he thought it advis- 
able to get out of it, without turning his discipline to the support of the 
King who longed for his head, so he ordered a call to arms, and, so soon 
as the troops were mustered, moved out of town and encamped. At this 
place a French officer, Captain Gavet, was drowned in fording the river, 
and this was, I think, the first death which occurred on the interior march, 
The next day a drove of horses intended for the use of the enemy was 
captured, and though they were soon after lost during a night march, the 
enemy’s deprivation retarded his movement. As Mina’s course had hith- 
erto threatened Altamira and Tampico by turns, the troopsin those places 
had kept their positions and awaited his operations; but when he had passed 
Horcasitas they concentrated and started in pursuit. After leaving the 
latter place the Division moved on a town called El Valle de Maiz, and 
on the 8th of June a peasant brought information that a strong body of 
the enemy's cavalry had taken a position a few miles in advance of the 
aforesaid town. Thus Mina had an outnumbering force in front, while 
another of more than double his own strength was on his rear track; yet 
the prospect of a fight roused the spirits of his men, who were glad to 
lighten the fatigue of a forced march with the excitement of action. It 
was soon found that the enemy had fallen back to another position, and 
the mark of wheels showed that they had a piece of artillery. About 
noon the Division came upon them, formed across a high point of the 
road, with their left resting on a thicket. The place is called Los Lobos, 
and is over a mile in advance of the town. This was their main body 
having a reserve in the rear, numbering together about four hundred men, 
all cavalry, with one small mountain gun. They were commanded by a 
Captain Villa Sefior, who had just before arrived at the town with a troop 
of dragoons on his way to join Arredondo; but from the numbers he 
now mustered, and their ineffective character, he must have been largely 
reinforced by raw local militia. 

Mina dismounted his infantry, and selected from them fourteen of the 
best marksmen to serve as light troops. The thicket on which the 
enemy’s left rested extended forward towards his right, and he directed 
his skirmishers to enter it and open fire on the enemy’s flank, while his 
infantry formed into a broad column of attack, with his cavalry on its 
flanks, moved rapidly forward against the front, He, of course, knew 
that raw troops dislike to see their flank disturbed and their favorite 
egress tothe rear threatened ; but he could hardly have expected the 
feeling to show itself so quickly and strongly as it did. The fire from the 
thicket was opened, and five of the enemy fell dead, and a larger number 
were wounded. The enemy’s main body wavered, and as that of Mina 
approached they fell back upon the reserve, and then the whole went into 
confusion and fled. When a few veterans act with a larger number of 
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militia, if the former do not hold the latter to their place, the new element 
often runs away with the old, and so it seems to have happened with 
Villa Sefior. Mina selected twenty hussars, part foreigners and part na- 
tives, to serve as an advance of the pursuit, and galloped on after the 
fugitives, after directing the main body to follow, the cavalry in advance 
with the infantry at quick-step close behind them, and not to separate 
without orders. Though much anxiety was felt when the General with 
his score of fast riders went out of sight, the officer in command of the 
main body could not, under the order just given, send a mounted rein- 
forcement after him. Mina, with his little escort, pursued the flying 
enemy clean through the town, when, at a suburban village beyond it, 
called San Jose, Villa Sefior succeeded in rallying his own troops and 
prepared to charge Mina. The latter ordered his men to halt and unsling 
their carbines. When the charge of the enemy drew near the short guns 
were fired and dropped, and the wrist-hung sabres wielded. The close 
volley was effective, and the use of the sword more so, and the enemy, 
put to final flight, took the road towards San Luis Potosi. Mina pursued 
them some distance further, and after capturing their gun returned with 
it to the town. The only loss on his side was the wounding of one of his 
hussars, whose thigh was pierced with a lance. The enemy lost several 
killed, and six prisoners were taken. Those newly-made hussars must 
have received very effective training, brief as it was, and some of them 
had as much muscle as skill. Bradburn, who was on the spot soon after 
the last skirmish, saw one or more of the lances dropped by the enemy so 
nearly cut through the staff as to bend over when lifted. 

Mina’s contempt for an enemy who gave way so readily, and his own 
combativeness, led him into an exhibition of prowess which was charming 
to his soldiers, but gave no little concern to the more reflective of his 
officers, one of whom said to him, “General, had it been your thigh which 
was pierced instead of that of a soldier, what would have become of us ?” 
Yet this easy victory exhibits much that was farcical as well as heroic. When 
the dispositions were being made, Mina sat quietly in his saddle and gave 
orders through an aid to his Division of three hundred. When the enemy 
fled, the General of Division sank into the petty guerilla, and took upon 
himself most of the fighting that was to be done. Yet I believe his action 
came as much of forethought as of impulse. This was the first time his 
men had seen him in battle and, in so small a force, every eye takes in 
every act of the leader. He was playing a desperate game, in which dis- 
trust in those under him would be ruin; and the certainty of averting 
that was worth the risk he incurred. For the very effect which I refer to 
he took but twenty horsemen when he might as well have taken fifty. His 
bravery and the enemy's cowardice on this occasion planted the self con- 
fidence which won a more difficult victory a week later. 
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In the confusion of first occupancy some pillage occurred in the 
town ; but it was checked before it became extensive. Robinson, who 
wished to paint followers as well as chief in rather immaculate tints, ignores 
this, as well as the previous disorder; but considering that Mina’s ranks 
were largely filled with men whose proclivity for spoons was as strong as 
that of any later soldier, and at times had to be punished at the risk of 
mutiny, the wonder is that so little pillage occurred, and that little need 
not be denied. It is a coincidence worthy of note that, when Mina re- 
turned from the pursuit, he sat down to rest in an arbor decorated to 
celebrate his own ruin. The destruction of his vessels had been magni- 
fied by royalist bulletins into the extinction of his expedition. The tardy 
news had come to Valle de Maiz but a day or two before ; and the inhab- 
itants were celebrating the supposed triumph, when the exterminated 
aliens made their appearance. This was the first town of consid- 
erable size and respectable appearance which Mina’s men had yet 
seen since they landed; and here was the threshold to an agree- 
able change of climate. The course of march had heretofore been 
parallel with the coast; but here it turned west, and ascended to 
the table lands. A requisition was made on the town for a mod- 
erate sum of money, and some goods which the troops were in want 
of. The Division passed the next day, the gth, in the place; and, in the 
evening, the General received information that the Spanish Colonel 
Armiiiau was in pursuit of him from Altamira, and only two days’ march in 
his rear, with near seven hundred infantry. On this he called a council 
of war and submitted to it the question, whether it were better to await 
the enemy on the field of the late action, Los Lobos, which afforded a 
good position, or to endeavor to effect a junction with the insurgents of 
the interior before being overtaken. The council determined on the 
latter course, with which the General coincided, and at the following 
dawn the march was resumed, ‘The prisoners taken there were released; 
but the wounded hussar had to be left behind. When the Division 
passed the spot where that man was stricken, the General was enraged to 
find that the enemy’s dead were still lying where they had fallen, although 
he had ordered the sacristan of the church to have them buried. He 
had always expressed stern disapproval of the barbarous neglect of the 
slain, so frequent during this contest ; and he at once sent back a picket 
of cavalry to arrest and bring the sacristan. When the soldiers returned 
with their charge, the General caused the man to be led for a mile or two 
on foot, alongside of a horseman, with a rope around his neck. When 
he was sufficiently punished with the apprehension of being hung up, he 
was released, with an exhortation to fulfil his neglected duty. 

After three days’ march, on the morning of the 13th, a small foraging 
party was driven in by a body of the enemy’s horse; and it was then 
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learned that Armijiau had been reinforced on the road by a large force of 
cavalry. On the night of the r4th, the Division arrived at a hacienda 
called Los Peotillos, which is thirty or more miles northwest from San Luis 
Potosi. The marches from Valle de Maiz had been too arduous to admit 
of obtaining ample supplies, and meagre fare was still added to the trials 
of fatigue. On the last day, a soldier of the Union Regiment lagged 
behind, and was captured by the enemy. Though Mina had made forced 
marches for the last five days, the enemy had gained on him; for 
Armifiau had entered Valle de Maiz about eighteen hours after Mina 
left it. The infantry of the former was probably more freshly mounted 
than that of the latter, which may now have been partly on foot. At 
the town aforesaid, the Spanish Commander requited Mina’s release of 
the prisoners he had taken there by shooting the wounded hussar the 
latter had left behind him. As the pursuers still gained on the pursued, 
the two were now coming face to face; for the next morning, at 8 o'clock, 
information came in that Armiiiau’s advance was only two miles off. 
This was the 15th of June, 1817, a day which ought to be memorable in 
Mexico. 

The force now approaching under Armifiau, consisted, as was after- 
wards learned, of the following bodies of troops. Of infantry, a bat- 
talion of the Regiment of Estremadura, containing 480 Spanish regulars, 
and a detachment of a regiment called La America, 200 strong. The 
latter were also regulars, and I have always heard them spoken of as 
European, though, from their title, it might be inferred that they were 
native royalist troops. The mounted force was made up of 300 Sierra 
Gorda Cavalry, and the Rio Verde Horse, numbering 800. Both were 
native troops. The former being what were called Permanent Militia 
(conscripts of long term) had seen service in the field, and were viewed 
as nearly equal in quality with regular cavalry; but the latter were a raw 
levy, fresh from their homes, but were good riders, and well armed and 
equipped. Thus the force which Mina now confronted numbered 
1,780 men, and were accompanied by two pieces of artillery.* 

The Spanish word Aacienda as applied to localities in Mexico, is 
approximate in meaning to the Anglo-American term, plantation. The 
hacienda de Los Peotillos is one of those large Mexican estates whose 
mansion house, chapel, and granaries, with the cottages of the peasantry, 
form a considerable village, which is the centre of the proprietor’s 
domain, being surrounded by the tilled fields, grazing grounds, and bushy 
waste lands of the estate. The hacienda, or village as J shall call it, of Los 
Peotillos, has in its rear a range of hills: in its front is a plain lower 
than the site of the village. This level, through which the road from 


*Robinson’s account of the number is made contradictory by counting Armifiau’s 
rear guard of 300, both in the Rio Verde Corps where it belonged, and separately. 
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the coast approaches, contains some cultivated fields, strongly fenced 
with high stakes ; but the greater part of the plainis covered by a low 
growth of wood, more or less dense. The space immediately in front of 
the village is but thinly covered with those bushes; but, farther out, 
they are quite dense, and ten or twelve feet high. Through the plain 
winds what is in the wet season a large brook, but was then dry, and a 
reach of its bed, being sufficiently wide and level, was at this time used 
as a road for passing the denser portion of the thicket. 

Armifiau’s advance now began to appear, and the morning meal of 
the troops was interrupted by a call to arms. Mina formed them on the 
hill back of the village, and, after reconnoitring the enemy from its top, 
saw that an action could no longer be evaded. A strong body of cavalry 
was in sight, about a mile distant ; and, far and farther in the rear, 
successive clouds of dust gave tokens of a large but straggling force, and 
Mina saw at a glance where his only advantage lay. If the opposing 
force was too strong to be met, it was too strong to be fled from; and if 
so numerous as to make hopeless any stand the Division could make at 
the village, it might not be too readily potent for the audacity which 
baffles foresight. Mina in a brief and frank address to his men announced 
his intention to take up the offensive, and said that if they would follow 
him with their usual bravery, he trusted he would be able to defeat the 
enemy’s cavalry before their infantry could come up, and thus beat the 
whole in detail. Their confidence in him, as well as in themselves, was 
now unbounded, and their prompt huzzas expressed their readiness. 

As the enemy could easily spare for a detour against the village a 
force strong enough to capture the stores of the Division, unless well 
defended, Mina deemed it advisable to leave there over a third of his 
force as areserve. For the offensive movement he selected the Guard of 
Honor and Regiment of the Union to form the line, making about eighty- 
six men under Colonel Young. To these were added, as skirmishers, 
about thirty men from the other foot company called the First Regiment, 
and ten or twelve armed servants, mostly colored men. These foot 
soldiers were supported by forty or fifty cavalry commanded by Major 
Mauro, an Italian officer. ‘The whole number including the General and 
Staff and ten horsemen, ordered up after the action began, amounted 
to one hundred and seventy-two. The reserve, left at the village, 
numbered about one hundred and thirty-six under Col. Noboa. Mina rode 
at the head of his little column, which moved with alacrity. The 
skirmishers were thrown in advance of the flanks, and the cavalry covered 
the rear. 

The enemy’s advance, consisting of about five hundred of the Rio 
Verde Mounted Militia, had formed in front of the dense thicket before 
alluded to; and Mina’s skirmishers, who proved themselves to be well 
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trained, availed themselves of every bush for cover, and opened a brisk 
fire which began to tell on their unwarlike cpponents. The body of 
horse in front had probably halted for the infantry to come up, and as 
yet showed no disposition to charge. Captain Beal, an American officer 
from the Guard of Honor, who commanded the light infantry, had a fine 
rifle, and was a splendid marksman. Observing a group of officers in 
the enemy’s front, he selected, as a mark, one who wore the richest 
uniform and, at the crack of his rifle, the gaudy figure rolled in the dust. 
This man proved to be the commanding officer of the Rio Verde Cavalry, 
which had as little pluck as those encountered a week before, for at 
their leader’s fall, they were stricken with panic, and broke and fled in 
various directions, yet not a shot had been fired on Mina’s side except 
from the skirmishers. Armifiau had shown his generalship by selecting 
the most inefficient of his troops for a vanguard and letting it get too 
far ahead. 

Mina’s column moved on towards where a >ody of infantry was seen 
emerging from the thickets. This proved to be the detachment called 
La America, two hundred strong. They deployed and opened an 
active fire of musketry, on which Mina ordered his column to fall back 
towards the village. His object evidently was to draw the enemy into 
the more open ground, and farther ahead of a stronger body coming up 
behind them; but his men while retreating under a long range fire 
supposed that the order meant a retreat to the viilage. Though the 
skirmishers covered their rear with an active scattering fire, the men of 
the column murmured at every step, “ Do not lead us back, General, let 
us die here,” were words which grew louder and louder till they almost 
arose to clamor. When the retreat and the enemy’s advance had 
continued a few hundred yards, the General ordered the column to halt 
and deploy, and then for the line to move forward at quick step, with 
the skirmishers thrown to the flanks. The enemy halted in line, where 
their left rested on the high stake fence of a cornfield. The order to 
advance was obeyed by Mina’s men with an eagerness as great as their 
late unwillingness to fall back ; and, though the enemy’s musketry told 
on them severely, as they advanced with fire reserved, their rapid strides 
soon brought them within close range, when the word fire was given. 
One volley was sufficient. ‘The enemy fell by the score and their ranks 
were shattered. This body of foot fled and scattered with as much 
precipitation as the cavalry had done, though for a better reason. 

Mina’s line moved on towards the place where the routed infantry had 
debouched from the pass through the thicket, and where a stronger body 
was expected soon to issue. ‘he pass referred to was the brook-bed- 
road before described. As Mina’s line was marching towards the mouth 
of this pass a cloud of cavalry, which must have come by detour, was 
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seen bearing down upon Mina’s left rear flank. This corps was the Sierra 
Gorda Horse, three hundred strong, which I have spoken of as partaking 
of the quality of regulars. Mina ordered that they should be received 
with a volley when sufficiently near, and Colonel Young caused the line 
to wheel backward on its right as a pivot till its front obliquely faced the 
enemy, who, when quite near, were greeted with a slanting and destruc- 
tive fire which turned their charge into a flight. Twenty or more fell dead 
with the rattle of the musketry, and their wounded were seen reeling and 
falling from their saddles till out of sight. Mina had probably intended 
that the line should simply face about and fire, thus avoiding the chance 
of confusion which Young’s evolution involved; but he had given his 
order through an aid, and complained that it was misunderstood. A few 
sharp words, unsuitable to such a moment, consequently passed between 
him and Colonel Young; but it was a mere passing ripple of feeling. 

The men reloaded, and the line resumed its former front and moved 
on. Mina’s men used cartridges with a ball and two buck-shot, and they 
carried about them an extra supply of the latter article; and, on reloading 
this time, additional buck-shot were added to each charge. This barbar- 
ous kind of ammunition had not then been wholly discarded from civilized 
warfare. The fierce determination of Mina’s men, at this juncture, was 
stimulated anew by the knowledge that scattered groups of the enemy’s 
cavalry were lancing the wounded in the rear; and fierce were the vows of 
vengeance or death which the circumstance called forth. The Division 
now drew near to the mouth of the thicket-pass; down which the music 
of an approaching column was heard. Mina, not having before been near 
enough to take his present advantage of the ground, had drawn the first 
body of infantry forward; but he now prepared to close upon the opening, 
and to fire and charge upon the second column as it debouched, and be- 
fore it could have time to form. As the column came close, Mina gave 
the order to fire and charge; and Colonel Young, in executing it, wheeled 
the line forward on its left as a pivot till it presented a slanting front to 
the head of the enemy’s column, on its left. It was an open marching 
column, led by the non-commissioned staff and band. It had no skir- 
mishers ahead; and though the foremost platoons may have fired, the 
mass showed no signs of expanding or condensing, as if it ignored the 
handful of men who fronted it. At this juncture Young gave the word 
to fire and charge. Before doing it he had said to his men, “Shoot low 
and break their legs.” The men obeyed with terrible effect; and at the 
same time the leading files of the column fell under the bayonets of Mina’s 
left. This, however, was a rather inglorious triumph of steel; for most of 
those whom it pierced were musicians; but the shower of balls and buck- 
shot poured into the centre of the mass was so destructive, that, as Brad- 
burn described it, the whole seemed to sink. Those who did not fall fled 
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in irretrievable panic, leaving in their rear two pieces of cannon, which 
had not come into action; and, in such a route, many stores were of course 
left behind. Three hundred of the Rio Verde Cavalry who formed the 
rear guard, availed themselves of the occasion, and outstripped the foot- 
men in flight; and all straggling pickets of cavalry which hovered around 
the field joined in the general flight. Armifiau and his Staff and the in- 
fantry did not halt short of several leagues, and the militia cavalry dis- 
persed to their homes. 

This total defeat seems more remarkable when we remember that it 
was accomplished with no more than three volleys from Mina’s line, but 
they were all delivered at the right time, and without one charge of his 
cavalry, which had no more than some picket conflicts, one or more of 
its small squads being cut off. The rest of it simply followed the infantry 
when it advanced, and led it when it retreated. It attempted no pur- 
suit of the first, or second, or third body of the enemy routed, and made 
but a short pursuit after the final fugitives, whose escape was favored by 
dense thickets. As this force was mounted on jaded horses, Mina was 
probably unwilling to separate it from his infantry without special reason, 
lest opposite needs should come in. During the latter portion of the 
action, he ordered the cavalry and his aids to dismount and lead their 
horses, as the enemy's shot mostly flew high; and when the fight ended 
he and his negro servant were the only ones who continued mounted. 

When a victory is won that seems at the first glance incredible, the 
historian, instead of indulging in vague wonder and blind eulogy of the 
victors, ought if possible to reconcile the event with probability, which in 
this case can be done as effectively as in that of Narva. Mina’s success 
was that of a small but highly efficient force commanded with consummate 
skill, and aided by luck, over tenfold numbers, partly worthless, and 
commanded by a blockhead, who seemed to be planning his own defeat. 

Mina’s quick eye took in the details of the situation as the enemy ap- 
proached, and their faulty dispositions enabled him to beat in detail what 
could have crushed him if massed. Then the largest body of the enemy's 
cavalry was of a kind which merely cumbered the ground, and the com- 
mander would have been better off without it. The smaller body, though 
capable of a charge, had no capacity for a rally. The infantry could not 
have been up to the then average of Spanish foot soldiery, which had once 
been as good as any, and may become so again. They were beaten from 
lack of concentration and awkward handling. Armifiau had ample means 
of learning how small Mina’s force was ; and this probably misled him 
into neglecting all needful precautions. Robinson’s account of the action 
is absurdly erroneous, and makes the victory seem incredible ; for he rep- 
resents the royalist force, all the foot and most of the horse, as concen- 
trated, and in good position, when the main action came on. 
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Armifiau, in a stupid report to his Government, alleged that his cavalry 
took a panic, and ran over his infantry ; but the latter circumstance is 
ignored by Robinson, and was unknown to the two eye-witnesses who re- 
lated the event to me. Some trampling of flying infantry by swifter 
flying cavalry may have occurred during the route, and suggested to 
Armijfiau this excuse for his defeat, and this is the only probable basis of 
his statement. 

The strength of Armifiau’s force, as Robinson tells us, was learned from 
the order of the day found on the body of a dead officer (a document 
which forbade quarter), and the information as to numbers, the author 
tells us, was afterwards corroborated by other official papers. I have never 
heard the statement questioned. Bradburn considered the numbers I 
have given as unexaggerated, and I believe them to be perfectly correct, 

Success so wonderful could not be won without heavy loss, considering 
the number of the victors; and it amounted to thirty killed and twenty- 
six wounded, fifty-six in all. Eleven of the killed, and eleven of the 
wounded, were officers. Among the former was Captain Goiii, of the Gen- 
erals Staff, a native of his own province, and his intimate friend. Among 
the wounded were Lieutenant-Colonel Bradburn, and Major Sterling. The 
former while leading a platoon of the Guard of Honor,was shot through the 
muscles of the neck by one of the last balls fired by the enemy ; and the 
latter was a little before, stricken down at the head of the Union, by a 
spent or glancing shot, which, however, left only a severe contusion. 
Major Mauro of the cavalry was also wounded. 

While the General was receiving the congratulations of his officers on 
the field, he accosted an Irish lad, familiarly known as Pat, who was an 
extra Lieutenant, and an acting private of the Guard of Honor. “ Well, 
Pat,” said Mina, “ What think you of the victory?” “O! it is glorious,” 
said Pat, “but one more like it will finish us.” The jocular tone conveyed 
asober truth. After being engaged three hours the victors, except some 
pickets left on needful duty, marched back to the village ; and never were 
successful soldiers and their commander received with more enthusiastic 
joy by the companions whom duty had compelled to the irksome and 
anxious task of looking on while others fought. The pickets just referred 
to were engaged in removing the wounded, all of which belonging to the 
Division, and some of those of the enemy, were conveyed to the village. 
The task was not completed till after dark. Lack of means of transpor- 
tation prevented the gathering of many.spoils from the field. One gun, a 
few arms, and eight loads of ammunition, however, were secured. 

Major Maylefer had commanded the detachment of cavalry left at the 
village. He was anxious to reinforce the General with his few troopers as 
the action grew warm, but Colonel Noboa forbade it. Robinson censures 
the latter, perhaps unjustly, for his caution ; for as Mina was evidently very 
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anxious for the safety of the stores, he had probably forbidden the Colonel 
to weaken the reserve, unless positively required. 

The numerical force of the enemy, and his knowledge of the weakness 
of the victors, made Mina apprehensive that they might rally and renew 
the attack; for he did not realize the demoralizing weight of the blow he 
had struck. An alarm, indicating a rally, occurred an hour or more after 
the troops returned from the field ; but it proved to be unfounded. The 
General, however, deemed it advisable to put the Division into light march- 
ing order before the dawn of the following day. He comprehended the 
solemn warning which underlay the joke of the Irish lad, and he could 
not afford another victory till reinforced. The surplus baggage, including 
a quantity of cloth for uniforms, and some of the captured articles were 
accordingly burned, to make room for the arms and ammunition that were 
taken. The wounds of the soldiers of both sides were dressed, and it was 
found that four of Mina’s men were too badly hurt to be removed. The 
General and their fellow-soldiers bade them a sad, and, as was supposed, 
an eternal farewell; and Mina left with them a letter addressed to the 
royalist officer into whose hands they might fall, begging him to recipro- 
cate the writer’s humanity to the royalist wounded. It was afterwards 
learned that the request was scrupulously fulfilled by the officer in com- 
mand at San Luis Potosi, to which city the men were removed. Their 
treatment forms one of the few isolated cases of Spanish humanity during 
the barbarous contest; and I regret that I can not give the name of the 
soldier to whom this rare merit belongs. 

Two hours after midnight, the Division was ready to move. When the 
troops were formed, and the baggage mules laden, Mina saw a heavily 
loaded mule which had a number of portmanteaus added to its regilar 
burthen. On learning that they contained the extra linen of the officers, 
he cut with his sword the cords which bound those receptacles to the top 
of the load. They fell to the ground, and were added to the burning 
heap. The owners of the condemned shirts cast half-mutinous looks on 
what seemed to them an overstraining of military necessity. The march 
commenced, and continued till noon on the 16th, when, on arriving at a 
large rancho or hamlet, intelligence was received of the totality of 
Armifiau’s defeat, and the entire demoralization of his force. As there was 
now no further fear of pursuit, the Division took up its quarters for the 
night ; and, as the rancho was amply supplied with provisions, the soldiers 
fared sumptuously. This was the first good repose, after march or com- 
bat, and almost the first unstinted meal they had enjoyed since they left 
Valle de Maiz. A load of anxiety was lifted from every mind ; and the 
gratification of triumph was not till now complete. 


(70 be concluded.) 
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THE SABRE AND BAYONET QUESTION.* 
BY SECOND LIEUTENANT JOHN BIGELOW, JR., 


TENTH U. S. CAVALRY. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


“For hundreds of years the war between gunpowder and 
steel has been going on, with the advantage and gain 
always in favor of the former, and the sabre and bayonet 
must in their turn take their places in our museums by 
the side of the old pike and the cuirass. They must yield 
to the revolver and the rifle—cold steel to gunpowder 
and lead.” 

So says the report of the Chief of Ordnance for 1880, 
and for at least three years, the Army has been asking it- 
self: Shall we or shall we not, abolish our sabres and our 
bayonets? The purpose of this paper is not to answer this 
question but to furnish the means for answering it ; for, 
in consequence of the partial, one-sided and disconnected 
manner in which it has been treated hitherto by the higher 
military authorities, the question is still an open one. Some 
have regarded it from the standpoint of an Indian fighter, 
some from that of a soldier fighter, some from that of a 
policeman, or mob fighter, some from that of an American, 
some from that of a European; some see it only in the 
light of the past, some only in that of the present, others 
casting upon it the light of past and present, endeavor to 
see it in the future. It has been, therefore, the effort of 
the writer to furnish such a framework of discussion as will 
hold all these partial views in their proper light, and proper 
relation, and to supplement them by such views of his own 
as his studies and reflection have led him to adopt. 


* Read before the United States Military Service Institute, West Point, N. Y., Thursday. 
September rsth, 
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The object of every combat is the displacement and the 
disablement of the enemy ; the former end must consist at 
least in our occupation of the ground on which he stands, and 
the latter in our dissolution of his fighting formation. The 
time, skill and energy expended on what is called the pre- 
paratory stage of the combat, the preparation for the decision 
as to who is to be displaced and disabled, has tended to 
produce in the minds of speculative soldiers an over-appre- 
ciation of this stage and to lead them erroneously to regard 
this partial means, as the final object of success. 


THE BAYONET. 

In endeavoring to form an opinion as to the importance or non-import- 
ance of the bayonet, we should ask ourselves whether the two essential 
ends of tactical enterprise are attainable without it. To a great many 
minds this is not an open question; in order, therefore, that mine be not 
thought one of these, and I be consequently suspected of arguing merely 
to argue, I will define my logical position at once by asserting that, since 
the introduction of the bayonet, no great victory has been gained with- 
out it. 

It has been stated in support of the contrary that in modern charges 
the pieces are not carried at the position of charge bayonet. 

In the Army and Navy Journal of March 23d, 1878, we find the state- 
ment: “ As to the infantry bayonet, it is, of course, familiar experience 
that many of the charges made in our late war which appear in pictures, 
poetry and popular history, as effected with the pieces at the position of 
charge bayonet, were really made at the right shoulder shift; and struggles 
with the bayonet were exceedingly rare.” When one considers the length 
of the average charge in our late war, together with the fact that “ strug- 
gles with the bayonet were exceedingly rare,” there seems to be nothing 
in the allegation against the bayonet, that the pieces were carried on the 
shoulder. The implied argument is that because the charging troops did 
not point their bayonets at the enemy when they were out of the enemy's 
reach, therefore they had no need of a bayonet. There is about as much 
force in this as there would be in alleging against the rifle that infantry, 
in forming line of battle from column of march, does not deploy with its 
pieces cocked and at the position of aim. 

The grounds for the popular objection to the bayonet is fairly enough 
stated, perhaps, in the following extract from one of our leading metro- 
politan journals (New York Suz): “The experience of many battles 
(in our late war) developed the fact that the so-called dayonet charge is 
usually performed with the gun slung across the shoulder, much like a 
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parader’ s torch, and, in most om, with the bayonet peacefully reposing 
in its sheath.” 

This statement is not correct, either in point of fact or of logic. The 
expression “7s usually performed,” should be “was usually performed;” 
if not, then it was indeed a strange experience that fell to these battles, 
that of developing a subsequent set of events. Toa military student it 
would be interesting to know the names of these “ many battles,” and to 
learn whether in a few of them at least, there was not, along with a charge 
of the kind above described, another one of the old school. In some 
out-of-the-way corner of the field, such as the enemy's flank or rear, was 
there not perhaps a small force of unprogressive infantry that still carried 
its bayonets on the ends of its pieces? I think I hear the answer: 

“ Hardly ever.” 

The reasons for the abolition of blank weapons resolve themselves 
into one or more of the following three : 

ist. No weapons are of any use in a charge; the rush, the moral effect, 
is all that is required. 

2d. A weapon is necessary, but it should be a fire weapon. 

3d. The charge, no matter what the weapon, is obsolete and ineffec- 
tual. 
ARE WEAPONS OF USE IN A CHARGE. 

It is claimed that in our civil war “ It was the rush, not the steel, that 
decided successful charges, in all but exceptional instances;’’ that one 
side always runs before the other gets within arms’ reach of it, and that 
therefore weapons that can be used only within arms’ reach are of no use 
at all. With this argument no one can find fault, but unhappily it is not 
applicable to the matter at issue. For as long as men are thinking and 
imaginative creatures there will be no weapon made that will not act be- 
yond arms’ reach, and the best evidence we can have of the fact that the 
bayonet reaches many a long yard further, many a yard beyond its point, 
is the fact conceded; that one side always runs before the other gets 
within arms’ reach of it. 

Else, why is it that one side always takes thus hurriedly to its heels? 
Is it because their ears are startled by the loud and discordant noises, be- 
cause their eyes are shocked by the broken and wavering line? It would 
seem not, for we know of cases in which a slow and silent advance has 
had more effect upon the enemy’s nerves than the noisiest onslaught, and 
every one knows that the less broken and wavering the line, the greater 
its moral effect; it is something behind these sights and sounds that fills 
their souls with the better part of valor: it is something that affects not 
only their sense of sight and hearing, but which, through the operation 
of these senses, affects their sense of touch. The eyes and ears of the 
enemy are our means of acting upon him at long range with weapons of 
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short range; but they are means which we could no more use without 
these weapons than we can sound adrum without drumsticks. We need 
not use our weapons; we need but let it be known that we have them, 
and the rush of men and horses will do the work they now do; but let it 
be known that we have them not, that our advancing line of infantry and 
cavalry is trusting to its imposing appearance, that the infantry has no 
bayonets and the cavalry no sabre, and all the tramping and rushing and 
shouting and trumpeting that we can put in execution will avail us 
nothing. 

There are cases known, however, in which it would seem that certain 
acoustic and optical effects have, in the absence of any armed body what- 
ever, produced panics and disorderly retreats. But these peculiar and 
exceptional cases only illustrate the reflex action of the accompaniments 
of a real vigorous attack ; they are all due to a surprise, ruse or stratagem 
of some sort. ‘ 

Now, these expedients, excellent though they may be, are generally 
impracticable ; wherefore those few successful undertakings in which they 
were essential, are very unsafe precedents to follow in the permanent 
equipment and armament of an army. Were it not for the anterior at- 
tacks of the genuine sort by which a potential significance was given to 
the noise and tumult of a charge, not only would these false attacks have 
utterly failed, they would never have been undertaken. It is the genuine 
attack with sharp or at least heavy sabres, and stout sword and triangular 
bayonets that has given to the charge, and that now retains for it, all the 
moral effectiveness that it has; take away from it the prestige and power 
that it owes to these weapons and you will no more break a line of battle 
with it than you could do so by a flourish of the wooden sword of Har- 
lequin. 

“ What will your splendid cavalry do,” it was said one day toa su- 
perior officer of the Russian Horse Guards, “ against the most wretched 
infantry armed with repeating firearms?"’ “ Where,” replied the horse- 
guardsman, “ where is the infantry that will dare to fire when our horse- 
men shall be charging?” The answer is characteristic. It bespeaks a 
confidence which, in certain quarters and within certain limits, may be 
fostered to the greatest advantage, but the God of battles will surely 
frown upon all squadrons imbued with the delusion upon which that con- 
fidence rests. 

Listen to the glowing language of Sir Wm. Napier (Peninsula War). 
This was at the combat of Elbedon : 

“ Then the Fifth and Seventy-seventh, two weak battalions, formed in one square, 
were quite exposed ; and in an instant the whole of the French cavalry came thundering 
down upon them. * * * But how vain, how fruitless, to match the sword with the 
musket! To send the charging horseman against the steadfast veteran. The multitu- 
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dinous squadrons, rending the skies with their shouts, and closing upon the glowing 
squares like the falling edges of a burning crater, were as instantly rejected, scorched 
and scattered abroad ; and the rolling peal of musketry had scarcely ceased to echo in 
the hills, when bayonets glittered at the edge of the smoke and, with firm and even step, 
the British regiments came forth like the holy men from the Assyrians’ furnace.” 


Listen also to this graphic description by Lieutenant-General Sir F. W. 
Hamilton of the repulse of the French cavalry at Waterloo. “ (History 
of the Grenadier Guards.”) 

‘*Nothing could excel the gallantry with which the imperial cavalry of France ad- 
vanced in immense masses and repeatedly charged the allied squares. After an unsuc- 
cessful attempt against the squares of the Guards, they would retire one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty yards and again return to the charge, only to be again driven off and 
decimated by the British bayonet and musketry fire. As wave succeeds wave against 
an iron-bound coast only to be broken and thrown back in spray, so did French squad- 
ron succeed squadron, only to be hurled back by the fire and bayonet of British square. 
Sometimes they would halt at a certain distance and send forward a few skirmishers to 
fire off their pistols, but the British Guards were too steady to reply to these and reserved 
their ammunition for the charge which was sure to follow.” 


Here was infantry armed with the old smooth bore muzzle-loader, that 
was not afraid to fire upon the imposing cavalry of France charging under 
the eye of the great Napoleon. Such infantry is not to be dispersed and 
scattered by a rush and a shout. Unless, therefore, we count upon never 
meeting its equal, we should not allow ourselves to trust to the production 
of moral without the preduction of physical effect. 

If I am mistaken, why should we not observe the principle of the 
subdivision of labor and enlist and organize men for the special service 
of utilizing these moral agencies alone. ‘Take, for instance, the tramping 
of armed men. Who would not be proud of belonging to the 1st Regular 
Trampers, every one of them a picked man recruited from the brother- 
hood of professional tramps. Imagine such a body of men with firm 
and measured step, stamping out the ground from under them and, 
enveloped in the dust of battle, sinking bravely out of sight ; or, letting 
your fancies range for a greater glory stil!, imagine yourselves in command 
of the Reserve Cheerers. In order that your gallant crackthroats might 
the more easily turn the enemy’s line and terrorize him with an enfilade 
and reverse cheer, they would be faultlessly mounted. Their tactics 
would be assimilated to that of the infantry with the same success, no 
doubt, as that which attended the assimilation of the cavalry and artillery. 
The necessary modifications of the infantry tactics to provide for file, 
company, and volley-cheering would be readily devised. Let us now 
consider the second reason: 

A WEAPON IS NECESSARY, BUT IT SHOULD BE A FIRE WEAPON. 

We may use a fire weapon either as such, or as a blank weapon. To 

speak of charging with a fire weapon as such, and none other, seems to 
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me an improper use of words. I take a charge to be a trial of 
momentum, 

The ideal action that is thought of as the basis of this second reason 
is not a development of momentum followed by a shock, but a rapid 
crossing of the zone of fire, a rush, followed by a fire duel at close 
quarters ; nothing more than one of the regular stages of advance in 
every offensive action. The majority of recent charges having, with the 
exception of the mere presence of the bayonet, taken the form of this 
kind of attack, many officers have come to conceive of it, with the 
absence of bayonets, as permanently replacing the regular bayonet 
charge. They have known of a rush for the production of a shock 
being anticipated by the retreat of the defensive line, and of this retreat 
being pressed and disordered by a close and rapid running fire, and fail 
to perceive that, even here, it was the threat of hard-pressing steel, and 
not the firing, that first broke the formation of the enemy. Now if such 
an action as this can be called a charge—I will not expose myself to 
being thought pedantic by affirming that it can not—then is a firearm an 
effective charging weapon, but not, as far as facts have shown, without 
the presence of a bayonet on the end of it. 

As to charging with a fire weapon used as a blank weapon: It is rash 
to assume that because rushes have succeeded without the wse of bayonets 
that they will succeed without their presence. Iam assuming a defence- 
less charge, a rush without bayonets, for the sake of argument; it is 
contrary to all precedent and can never, I think, become a recognized 
method of attack ; soldiers if they do not instinctively feel, will soon by 
experience come to know, that a man with aclub is no match for one 
with a pike. Inthe early part of a campaign, not knowing any better, 
they may be made to rush against a line of bayonets with nothing to 
oppose to them, and the defenders, thinking better of their enemy than to 
surmise their inoffensiveness, may run at the sight of them; but such a 
tactical anomaly will not be often repeated. According to Sir Wm. 
Napier “ The Spanish generals were so little guided by the rules of war, 
that before their incapacity was understood, their very errors, being too 
gross for belief, contributed to their safety,” but these generals would 
not, in anticipation even of their most brilliant blunders, have deliberately 
chosen imbecility as their military patron. 

The weakness of the rifle rush, when it should be executed as such, 
and not in the guise and with the prestige of the bayonet charge, would 
first be exposed by the bullets, not by the bayonets of the defence. The 
attackers would be astonished to find that the enemy remained a great 
deal later in position than was his wont, that his fire was uncommonly 
well sustained considering the proximity of the two lines, the é/am of the 
attack, and all that; and, long before lowering their bayonets for the 
shock, they would perceive that they had falsely estimated the impression 
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they had made, that they had not sufficiently shaken their enemy, in 
short, that they were at a hopeless disadvantage ; demoralized themselves, 
they would make a backward rush in which they would lose more men 
than they had lost in the forward one. 

A few such lessons would teach the rank and file that a defensive line 
prepared by fire for a bayonet charge is not necessarily prepared for a . 
plain rush, and this bayonet-contemning army would thenceforward 
watch closely the progress of its engagements with a view to ascertaining 
the amount of fire necessary as compensation for the absence of bayo- 
nets, in other words, the difference between the fire preparatory to a 
charge and that preparatory to arush. It would find that the rush is an 
illusion, that it can not be safely undertaken until after the battle is won, 
either by fire or steel, and that its execution requires great caution even 
then. This army would find itself forced to do one of two things—to 
re-adopt the bayonet or to adopt the tactical practice of displacing and 
disabling the enemy by fire alone. 

By this I donot mean to say that the unloaded rifle would prove itself 
to be altogether useless as a blank weapon. It is not necessary to prove 
tactical impotence in order to prove tactical inefficiency. Are we to 
assume that the only work of every tactical power is necessarily a weaken- 
ing or a shaking of the enemy and that the sum of its useful work is 
within all limits proportional to the force that it can acquire and expend ; 
is there to be no waste, is there, for instance, to be no such thing among 
our enemies as the relish of danger, or what Byron calls, “the rapture of 
the fight 

Let us do our enemies the justice of judging them by ourselves. Even 
the least valiant and least pretentious among us will not acknowledge him- 
self wholly incapable of this feeling. Who is there so pusillanimous that 
he can not stand near the edge of the platform as a fast train comes 
rushing into a station and enjoy the consciousness of being within arms 
length, as it were, of a horrible death. Who could restore to the sports of 
yachting, steeple-chasing and ice-boating, the popularity they now have, 
if they should lose the zest of danger. If peaceful citizens can thus relish 
the risk of life and limb, how much more highly and how much more 
widely may war-seasoned veterans be presumed to do so. 

We should attribute to our meanest enemy “the exulting sense, the 
pulse’s maddening play ” of the Corsair : 

“‘ That for itself can woo the approaching fight, 
And turn what some deem danger, to delight ; 
That seeks what cravens shun with more than zeal, 
And where the feebler faint can only feel— 
Feel to the rising bosom’s inmost core, 
Its hope awaken and its spirit soar.” 


The mental and physical activity, the excitement, the very danger of 
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a fight, are in moderate doses an unfailing specific for, shaking nerves and 
sinking hearts; and, as regards bayonet-armed infantry, there could 
hardly be a safer way of administering this dangerous medicine than to 
oppose the patient to a bayonetless rush. 

A few words now about cavalry with reference to the efficiency of the 
sabre. ° 

THE SABRE, 

The first weapon in order of importance is the horse, then, as an auxili- 
ary weapon, comes the horse’s load, by reason of the additional momentum 
that it gives—in case, however, that it is too great or the horse is over- 
ridden, the load is of course a source of weakness rather than of strength 
—and, lastly, independently of their reinforcement of the momentum; 
the sabre, lance, carbine, pistol, or whatever other weapon, or weapons, 
the rider carries. Considering the individual combatant as compounded 
of the horse, man and sabre, the horse is the weapon, the man the wielder, 
and the sabre the protection of both. Not but that the sabre should be 
used for inflicting wounds as well as for making parries, but its use for the 
aforementioned purpose should be regarded, not as purely offensive, but 
as offensive-defensive, and as directed not against the body but against 
a limb or extremity of the cavalry centaur, whose individuality, as regards 
both inertia and vitality, centres not in the man but in the horse. Hence 
as to the relative efficieney of the sabre and the pistol in a mounted 
charge, the question is not which of the two considered by itself, is the 
most destructive, but which of the two as an accessory to the horse and 
rider, favors in the highest degree the development and useful employ- 
ment of the power peculiar to charging cavalry : the power of momentum. 
It is answering the question to say of the sabre, that it is the one whose 
use not only admits of the greatest speed but also conduces the most 
strongly to actual contact with the enemy. General Merritt has said: * 

‘* It will scarcely be denied that if the sabre is given up as an arm for the cavalry, 
the days of cavalry charges are forever gone. No troops, however well drilled and dis- 
ciplined, will make an effective charge using firearms. It isa well acknowledged fact 
that the tendency of men armed with long range rifles, is to use them at great distances, 
and not to approach the enemy so closely as was usual when guns had less range. * * * 

With the sabre, mounted troops know that they must be in contact to do execu- 
tion, and they charge with that intent and have no other thought. Put pistols in the 
hands of our cavalry as the only weapon to be used mounted, in charging, and cavalry 
charges will soon degenerate into harmless fusillades, at long range, with an inferior 
weapon.” * * * ‘I am glad to see that so important an authority as the Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral does not recommend the abandonment of the sabre for civilized warfare. I hope 
the General of the Army will hesitate long before he commits the Army to this extreme 
innovation.” 


If these views in regard to the proper employment of mounted cavalry 


* Army and Navy Journal, May 6th, 1878. 
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be correct, the length of range taken by itself of our cavalry pistol is to a 
charging horseman a source of weakness and not, as some of our officers 
are disposed to consider it, a source of strength. 

Colonel Kelton says, in advocating the abolition of the sabre : 


“In the charge, where alone it can possibly do execution, the blow of the sabre in 
the hands of stalwart men, after long training, is not effectual beyond five feet from the 
trooper ; while the blow from the pistol in the weakest hand, with far less training, is 
effective at one hundred and twenty feet.” 

That is true enough, but I venture to affirm that any set of horsemen 
that cannot ride down an equal number of cavalry that are advancing at 
such a gait as to be able to use their pistols effectively at a hundred and 
twenty feet, would not answer the purpose of cavalry, though every one 
of them were armed with a portable revolving cannon. 

But supposing a line of pistol-armed cavalry to be in actual contact 
with a sabre-armed opponent, the former would soon have to break the 
contact. A good swordsman is too quick and sure with a sabre for the 
quickest and surest man with a pistol. 

It is in its bearing upon the matter of inducing one’s men to close 
with the enemy and so to “give them a shock” that the following observa- 
tion of General Merritt is especially just : 


‘The opinion of a soldier of the arms he carries is an important element in the de- 
termination of their usefulness. In the first place he is apt to be right; and, in the 
second, if he is wrong and considers a good weapon an inferior one, and an inferior 
weapon an excellent one, he will while in this mind, do more good service with the lat- 
ter than with the former. If this question of cavalry equipment is left to the cavalry of 
the Army, I am satisfied the decision will be overwhelmingly for the retention of that arm 
which, in the language of the old dragoon, no matter how often it is used, ‘is always 
loaded.’ 


General Cooke is reported to have said : 

“There is no middle ground. * * * We shall have, I say, such sabre-armed 
cavalry, or else we shall have mounted infantry, using ponies or the still hardier mule.” 

Let me read to you the language of an obviously experienced soldier : 

* * * “Tn all the instances during the war in which the sabre proved ineffective, 
it may safely be asserted that it was owing to two things—want of fencing practice and 
blunt sabres. The latter cause, as much as the former,conduced to this want of confidence 
in the sabre. The men shrunk from using a weapon with which they never had encoun- 
tered a foe, and they knew also that the said weapons would not cut. 

“Tt is a strange fact that after all that has been said and written about sharp sabres, 
by every one who has written on the subject of cavalry, they still remain in every service 
known, as blunt as ever. * * * ‘Red tape at the head of affairs remains steadily 
impenetrable. * * * Now if the War Department would simply require in all future 
contracts for sabres, that they should be delivered each sharp enough to cut a sheet of 
paper, by striking the paper on the sword lightly, the American cavalry of the future 
would be revolutionized.’” (‘* Volunteer Cavalry,” by a volunteer cavalryman.) 


I would state here that, prior to the opening of the Austro-Prussian 
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and Franco-German wars, the German sabres were all sharpened, but 
there were no means provided for keeping them sharp in the field; and 
in regard to the distrust of the sabre on account of its dullness, that this 
was far greater than it would have been if our men had been made acquainted 
with the first principle of its proper use, that whenever possible the point 
should be used in preference to the edge; and been taught to use the 
force of their blows mainly in making counter cuts by way of parries— 
the passive parry as taught by fencing masters being of little use in serious 
fencing—and in making cuts at their opponents’ wrists and reins and at 
the crown-pieces of their bridles. 

In a German military pamphlet which has fallen under my eye, it is 
stated : 

“ The German blows are a traditional growth in the German cavalry. In the year 
1866, several Austrian cavalry regiments had on overcoats, in charging. Most of the 
blows in the mélée were harmless on account of this protection. Indeed, it often hap- 
pened that the coats of some of the men, being cut to pieces, hung around them in shreds, 
while the men themselves were unhurt. Besides, such a blow-giving combat tires the 
trooper to such a degree that he can hardly raise the sabre any more, or at least his 
blows rendered powerless, can do no more harm. Thrusting, on the contrary, is a great 
deal more effective.” 

“A slight thrust throws the opponent out of the saddle and so disables him.” 

“In the use of the sabre as a thrusting weapon, we were undoubtedly inferior to the 
French, so that in the great cavalry combats at Mars-la-Tour, our officers had to call out 
to their men ; ‘Don't cut—/Arust,’ as they saw how powerless were the German blows, 
how destructive were the French thrusts.” 

‘* Hence we ought to adopt this system of fencing from the French.” 

Quoting again from the text of the “ American Soldier:” 

‘* During the war many officers contracted a positive prejudice against the use of the 
sabre and in some regiments, mostly Confederate, it was entirely laid aside. But so far 
as the author's observation goes, he never remembers an instance in which a sabre charge, 
resolutely pushed, failed to drive the pistols. But the individual fancy of a Colonel 
generally regulated the matter for his regiment. If he were an enthusiastic swordsman 
he always managed to infuse the same spirit into his men, and such regiments depended 
on their sabres with just confidence. But very few colonels on either side were swords- 
men. The sabre is a weapon that requires constant practice to keep one’s hand in, and 
our cavalry officers, as a class, are entirely deficient in that practice. Thence the contempt 
for the sabre inculcated by a class of men who simply could not handle it.” (‘* Volunteer 
Cavalry,” by a volunteer cavalryman.) 

While a body of good swordsmen is a match for an equal body of good 
pistol shots, a body of poor swordsmen is not, especially when it is com- 
posed of inferior horsemen, An anonymous writer in the Army and Navy 
Journal, who describes himself as an ex-Confederate cavalryman, writing 
in disparagement of the sabre, thus illustrates, not only the disadvantage 
of a poor swordsman opposed to a good pistol shot, but the danger also of 
overestimating the moral effect of a rush and a cheer, however excellently 
they may be executed : 
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‘“*I have a vivid recollection of two occasions where I saw the sabre tried by good 
men, because [ was almost scared to death the first time. We were charged suddenly bya 
Union battalion—old cavalry, and how beautifully they came on, officers well in front, file 
closers in place, sabres at the tierce point, smooth ground and everything as laid down 
in the books for the deau sabreur. It was the first time we had seen our schoolboy ideal 
of the bold dragoon, and we couldn’t stand it; in fact did not try, but stampeded at once, 
Yanks on every side yelling ‘Surrender, Johnny Reb.’ We simply wanted to be ‘let alone’ 
just then: every sabre looked at least eight feet long and in imagination as sharp as a 
razor, but we had been in too many actions to surrender on good running ground, and in 
self-defence went to work with our six-shooters. I blazed away at the first one who got 
after me, and to my relief he had business further on. My friends also discovered this 
about the same time ; they would not come square up to the muzzle of a six-shooter, and 
in a very few minutes, so quick that we then were much surprised, we drove them off without 
losing a man killed, and very few slightly cut. Here was the moral effect of ‘cold steel.’ 
They had carried the position with a rush but were glad to drop us with several of their 
saddles empty, in three minutes afterwards.” 

We are told by General Benét “* * * the records of recent wars seem 
to show that the most effective weapon in a cavalry mélée is the revolver.” 
This is a non-committal sort of statement which, when closely examined, 
should not affect any one’s opinion, but which, coming from so high an 
authority as it does, has no doubt had the influence upon a great many 
minds of assuring them that the facts of modern war actually have demon- 
strated the superiority of the pistol over the sabre. What is meant by 
“recent wars” is presumably our civilized wars and the European wars, 
since the time of Napoleon I. 

As to our wars, whatever they may show to General Benét, neither 
their records nor the experience they afforded, have satisfied the body of 
our officers that it is time to discard the sabre. No one who has been in- 
terested for the past few years in this proposed innovation and has read 
the widely-differing views expressed thereon by officers of approximately 
equal authority, can escape the conviction that the records of our wars 
do not show that which in the mind of General Benét, they seem to show. 
Furthermore, to say that they do is to beg the whole question; for on no 
military question is there room for discussion by the side of experience. 
As to the teachings of European wars, let us judge what they are by the 
state of opinion among those who have had the best opportunities for 
acquainting themselves with them: the officers of European armies. 
Among these there is no appreciable division of opinion, and their unan- 
imity is directly opposed to the views of General Benét. The German 
opinion is clearly shown in the following extract from the Drill Regulations 
of 1873. 

“The irresistible rush at the fastest gait of the horse in close ranks, is 
the element and main strength of the cavalry. ‘The enemy will always 
be attacked with the blank weapon. It will contribute to the moral im- 
pulse to draw the sabre shortly before the attack. * * * The firearm 
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will be used only on foot, or exceptionally on horseback for firing signal 
shots.” 
Let us now drop the question as to the possibility of fire charges and take 
up the next and last question suggested by the reasons previously stated : 


ARE CHARGES OBSOLETE AND INEFFECTUAL? 

1st. As to their being obsolete: Lieutenant Greene, the author of the 
“Russian Campaign in Turkey,” speaks for the infantry as follows: 

‘* In General Benét’s letter it is stated that bayonet charges are hardly possible when 
from ten to twenty shots can be delivered upon the charging party while running a distance 
of one hundred and fifty yards. The words ‘bayonet charge’ may be meant to convey 
the idea of a line moving forward in regular order under fire, the men shoulder to shoulder 
and the guns at the position of ‘charge bayonet’ of the tactics ; no such thing as this 
was witnessed in the last campaign (if indeed it ever took place), but if this sentence 
means that with modern breech-loaders and trenches, no assaulting party can live long 
enough to come to hand-to-hand blows with the defenders, it is not warranted by the 
facts of the last campaign.” 

“ The battles of this campaign were nothing but the attack and defence of more or 
less hastily-constructed earthworks, and the combination of trench and breech-loader 
was carried to the highest degree of efficiency, yet in many cases not only did hand-to- 
hand fights occur, but they were decisive of the affair.” 

In the “ History of the Ziethen Hussars,” by v. Ordenne, we find it 
stated: 

“In former wars one side usually faced about and the other followed it up with 
sabre blows. In the campaign of 1866 it was to the honor of both armies that their 
cavalry, when they met, always rode through each other, then faced about and decided 
the engagement by a sharp mélée.” 

In a book entitled “ The French Cavalry in 1870,” Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bouie certifies as follows: “ As for two bodies of cavalry meeting in full 
swing, this happened repeatedly ; and in contradiction of the old belief 
that one of the two faces about before the final shock. We must, therefore, 
for the future study the causes that lead both to success and to the 
reverse.” Now as to the ineffectualness of the charge. The perfect, the 
ideal charge, may be defined to be the tactical action of a body of men 
after the manner of a projectile. Let us compare the action of the ani- 
mate with that of the inanimate projectile. 

It may be thought too great a liberty to take with our subject to treat 
of it under this metaphorical aspect. It is a greatliberty. But the degree 
of unity with which it invests the two subjects to be compared and the 
degree in which this quality is required for their clear and comprehensive 
comparison, are a sufficient excuse for this method of treatment. Let us 
only bear in mind that we sacrifice a little accuracy for the sake of clear- 
ness, that we take an erroneous clear view in preference to an obscure and 
seemingly correct one; and having through the instrumentality of the 
proposed method obtained the clearest view we can, let us, as if observing 
the stars, correct our observation for the defects in the instrument. 
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The trajectory of the animate projectile is the course that it pursues in 
moving forward “ ¢o the charge” and in the execution of it; its range, 
the length of this course. The longest range of the animate projectile, or 
that of cavalry, may be taken at about twelve hundred yards; which is 
about equal to the maximum of infantry and to one-third the maximum 
of field artillery. 

Their comparative penetration is a difficult matter to determine or at 
least briefly to express, the size and density of both kinds of projectile 
are so extremely variable and so extremely varied, that it is impossible to 
fix upon one of each as the normal one of its kind. Taking, however, in 
infantry the individual combatant as the smallest animate projectile and 
comparing its action with that of the smallest inanimate, the rifle bullet, 
we may say in general that as regards effectiveness the human body re- 
inforced by a proper arm is not inferior to the bullet. 

When we consider the larger projectiles, we find, generally, the inani- 
mate superior in penetration to the animate. This is due to their difference 
in form and density and in a less degree to their difference in velocity. 
The larger animate projectiles may all be said to belong to the class 
known in technical language as case shot, and to consist of a collection 
of animate bodies cemented together by self-interest, discipline and esprit 
de corps, a perfect one keeping together, if need be, like a solid shot, or 
breaking into parts of any required dimensions to fly in any required di- 
rections according to the lay and the nature of the vulnerability within its 
reach. The solid animate projectile compares in its action with the inan- 
imate very much as our heavy round shot compares with the elongated 
rile projectile. Its action corresponds to what Captain Noble calls, in 
naval tactics, the racking, or American system, as distinguished from the 
punching or English system; the racking being:—“ the impact of heavy 
shot of large size moving at low velocities and intended to shatter the 
vessel’s armor, and by repeated shakes ultimately to knock the whole 
structure to pieces.” 

The punching system being:—‘“‘the penetration of the vessel's side, 
either by elongated shot or shell, intended to kill the crew, blow up the 
magazine, damage the machinery, and sink the vessel by holes made 
through her at or near the water-line.” 

A single punching shot happily directed may establish a leak or des- 
troy some vital part of the enemy’s vessel, but the hole at the water line 
may be easily closed compared to the closing of a crack or the repairing 
of a fracture made by a heavy round shot, and the attained internal part, 
though ordinarily vital, may be of little consequence during the fight; 
while, moreover, these punching shots may all embed themselves in the 
enemy’s outer plating or pass completely through it without doing the 
vessel any serious damage. A round shot, however, can hardly strike at 
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any point without making a stronger impression than that made by the 
larger number of the elongated projectiles. 

Without carrying out the parallel between Army and Naval tactics, I 
have said enough I think, to point out an important characteristic of the 
action of the animate projectile. I mean the rapidity, the suddenness 
with which it accomplishes, not a decisive, but an appreciable result. No 
matter what part of the enemy this projectile strikes, its powerful momen- 
tum produces an instantaneous effect. It will not as a rule go through a 
line of infantry, unless the line has been previously shaken, but, on the 
other hand, its fire can be relied upon and none other can, to makea suffi- 
cient impression upon unshaken troops of any kind to stop their advance. 
It may produce only a temporary check, but that much it is sure to do; 
for, though most unskaken lines can safely face it, none, however brave 
and strong, can hope tocross it. It is sometimes very expensive of human 
ammunition, but as long as that ammunition lasts, the enemy is riveted to 
the ground. Asa rule every fragment not struck itself, strikes with useful 
effect, and those fragments that reach the mark have a peculiar way of 
their own of reflecting upon impact so as to strike with useful effect some- 
where else and of changing their direction at any point in their course 
always with good effect, in contrariety apparently to some of the best 
established principles of dynamics. 

Hence the difficulty the enemy finds in sheltering himself against this 
kind of fire. It is the only kind against which the ordinary cover of the 
battlefield is no protection. As to accuracy, it may be said that the ani- 
mate is the only projectile that never misses its mark. 

Let us now correct this cursory observation, each one for himself 
according to the best of his knowledge and understanding, and then com- 
pare the two images as corrected. With most of us I think the result of 
the comparison will be that we will regard the charge as indispensable for 
the dislodgment of an intrenched enemy after our fire has proved ineffec- 
tual; as indispensable for the immediate checking of an advancing line, 
especially of cavalry; as indispensable generally wherever suddenness of 
decision is to be secured and partial failure perhaps to be endured for the 
the sake of general success. 

Let it be borne in mind that the defence usually seeks to attain its 
object by a combination of two methods, the one consisting in the reduc- 
tion of the fire of the attack, the other in self-insurance by suitable shelter 
and other means against the effect of that fire. The former may be 
called the retaliative; the latter the submissive method. Whenever from 
any cause the submissive assumes a certain prominence in our enemy's 
tactics, we should be prepared to disregard his retaliation and attack him 
with sole regard to hissubmission. This submission may be: rst, his very 
last resource, as when he is out of ammunition. 
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The Mew York Herald reports the following conversation as having 
taken place recently between a Hera/d reporter and General Sherman: 


**Do you think, General, that hand-to-hand encounters are things of the past alto- 
gether ?” 

**Not at all. They will more than ever occur. The best commander will be he 
who can bring his men quickest to close quarters under the most favorable circum- 
stances.” 

“What are these circumstances ?” 

“‘ Well, perhaps the best would be when the enemy’s ammunition was temporarily 
exhausted.” 

“Would that be likely to occur with a good service train ?” 

‘* Just remember that forty rounds was the old complement for a man. Now-a-days 
they give a man sixty rounds, which isabout the limit 4 man can safely carry. Remember 
that a body of fresh troops could fire off their sixty rounds in—weli, five minutes. They 
see a few puffs of smoke ahead of them, and they load and fire as fast as their fingers 
will let them, The trouble of supplying a line of troops in such a rough country as ours, 
for instance, with ammunition would be considerable, and some hitches could easily 
occur. Well, say that one such has occurred on the line opposite to me. I see that 
they have ceased firing. I send out my skirmishers and they are unmolested. I am on 
them in a rush.” 


It is worthy of notice that in consequence of the dispersed order in 
which it is usually formed for fire action, infantry without ammunition is 
a great deal more vulnerable tocavalry than it was before the introduction 


of breech-loaders. For the same reason, modern artillery when short of 
ammunition, is a great deal more vulnerable to that arm than it was 
prior to the introduction of long range rifles and rifled-cannon. 

2d. It may be the enemy’s deliberate preference, for what is to prevent 
a commander under cover of field intrenchment from exclaiming, as Kel- 
lerman did at Valmy: “Let the enemy close up and then charge with the 
bayonet.” [Victory and Defeat,” Anderson.] Suppose we are thus op- 
posed without a bayonet among us. To be sure for the honor of our arms 
we might try the musket alone and make an effort to club the enemy out 
of position, but an honorable repulse is all we could attain by the trying. 
We might try our artillery alone, or in conjunction with the club attack; 
but with what success can hardly be doubted by any one conversant with 
the histories of our war and of the Turko-Russian War. 

A little reflection upon the case in point will lead to the conviction 
that whatever may be the extreme range of any arm, the length of that 
range will in many cases not compensate for its inefficiency at a shorter 
one, and that it should be the aim, therefore, of military technology to 
make every firearm efficient at every range, from arm’s length to the 
furthest flight of its projectile. 

3d. Our enemy may be retiring in fighting formation from a position 
rendered untenable by our fire to another strange position in his rear. 
Now is the time when we should seek to accomplish the ultimate object 
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of the combat—the disablement of the enemy’s main body, the dissolution 
of his fighting formation. Is fire the most efficient means of accom- 
plishing this? This dissolution it should be observed may take one of 
two forms, either a disintegration such as results from a bayonet repulse, 
or an overwhelming fire, or the form of a mere transition from fighting 
to marching formation, such as is enforced upon an army pressed back 
against a number of bridges or ravines. The latter form can be enforced 
under favorable circumstances by fire alone; but the former, the disin- 
tegration, rarely can. The transition from a fighting to a marching 
formation like the retiring in fighting formation, is a voluntary act ; due 
perhaps to a moral necessity, but still a voluntary act. The disintegra- 
tion, on the contrary, taken strictly by itself, is wholly involuntary, the con- 
sequence purely of a physical necessity. 

In the displacement phase of the action, the controlling impulse of 
victor and vanquished carry them in the same direction, causing them 
willingly to co-operate to the extent of shifting the scene of action in a 
particular direction. Inthe disablement phase, considering disintegra- 
tion alone, there is no such co-operation, even, as this. For, as far as 
the displaced are concerned, its result could be but an unmixed disad- 
vantage. We can instigate our enemy to get away from us for the sake 
of being away; but not to throw himself into disorder for the sake of 
being in disorder. The disablement must be accomplished as an una- 
voidable incidence of the one movement to which we can instigate the 
enemy, the one procedure indispensable to his safety, his withdrawal 
from action. We must disable, by extra vigor, in displacing. From 
this it appears that engines and implements of displacement that will do 
nothing more than displace, are not equal to the fullest utilization of the 
physical conditions of battle nor to the unfailing attainment of the one 
object of a battle, the discomfiture of the enemy, complete victory. 
Fire alone may displace the enemy but will not as a rule disable him. 
Even if it forces him to leave his cover and retire it does not break up 
his fighting formation, it does not secure even a partial victory. An 
enemy thus merely displaced, retires fighting but not defeated. He may 
be forced completely off his line of communication but he occupies a 
threatening position by the side of it, he stands, to use Hamley’s 
expression, with his front to a flank, and challenges the attacking army to 
a renewal of the fight. More than that, he is, generally speaking, in a 
condition to assume the offensive himself with a superiority of numbers 
due to the unavoidably greater loss sustained by the attack. According 
to General Benét [Endorsement of Equipment Board Proceedings, July 
26th, 1879], “All the expenditures for organizing, equipping, transport- 
ing, feeding and arming troops; all the drilling, marching and hardening of 
the individual soldier, all the strategy and tactics of the commander end in 
placing the soldier in position to use his rifle with deadly effect.” 
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What would have been the duration of the taking of Kars if the 
above reflection had ruled the mind of the Russian commander? The 
Grand Duke Michaelis reports : 

“*It was at first thought that it might be possible to reduce the place by bombard- 
ment alone, but this was soon seen to be an illusion, the Turks began constructing new 
batteries. * * * It was all the more necessary to hasten the end, an assault was decided 

* * * In front of the line of the forts, which was to be the principal objective 
of the attack, the ground afforded, within musket range of the works, hardly any shelter, 
and not a single favorable position for field artillery. * * * Moreover, the situation 
of the other forts upon the tops of mountains, thus permitting the enemy to follow the 
movements of the columns directed against him, and to reconnoitre their strength and 
object, deprived a demonstration of all its importance and made it possible for the Turks 
to concentrate their defence upon the real point of attack.” (From Greene’s Report.) 


I can not but think that here the best fire tactician living would have 
expended an extravagant amount of time and blood in placing his 
soldiers in position to use their rifles with “ deadly effect,” and that if, 
in so doing he had expended all his tactical resources as well, his per- 
formance of the task before him would have been an impossibility. 
As late as 1874 Sir Garnet Wolseley writes : 

“To await in the open an advancing enemy, and depend upon driving him back 
by your fire, is to court danger. The writer is aware of the Hythe theories, that go to 
prove how an advancing line would be annihilated ; but firing at a target is a very dif- 


ferent affair from firing at a thick line of skirmishers advancing steadily towards you, 
who keep up a heavy fire all the time. In all such attacks there is a moment when 


the defendant must charge or be defeated.” 

“ Experience in war teaches the General to feel, as it were, from the pulse of his 
men, when that moment has arrived. Happy is the man who knows when to say: ‘ Up 
Guards and at them!’ There is no salvation fur him whocan not do so. The opportunity 
passes in the twinkling of an eye ; and if not seized on at the right moment can not be 
expected to return.” 

There is to be observed to-day in the domain of equipment and 
tactics, land struggle between fire and cover, corresponding to the long- 
continued naval struggle between guns and armor. The cover seems 
now to have the best of it. As long as this continues to be the case, the 
submissive method of defense is sure to gain in favor and prevalence in 
proportion as accuracy of fire and facility for covering, increase. That 
they are both on the increase all over Europe there can be no doubt. 

Yet there are those who think the trench is expelling the bayonet. In 
an article recently contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine, a sort of prose 
requiem over the sword, it is asserted that: “Strength, activity and hard 
hitting are replaced by skill in shooting straight and in keeping under 
cover. Shelter trenches have replaced the single combat.” Now, if there is 
anything that the shelter trench has not replaced, but which it has on the 
contrary fostered and developed, it is the single combat. Ask any old 
campaigner where he has seen the hardest hand-to-hand fighting, and ten 
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to one he will say it was at the storming of such a redoubt, or the taking 
of such a village, the clearing of such a wood, the seizing of such a 
trench; in short, the expulsion of the enemy from behind some cover. 

4th. Our enemy may be retreating, demoralized, before our infantry, 
and offering a fine opportunity for our cavalry to add to his loss and his 
confusion. 

5th. The submissiveness of the enemy may be but a temporary or local 
disadvantage, due to our superiority of guard or superiority in horizontal 
relation ; that is, in the direction of our front of attack with reference to 
his, both lines being referred to a horizontal plane. 

It is true that the immense range of modern firearms has to a great 
extent diminished the possibility of acquiring either superiority to sucha 
degree as to call for the use of the bayonet, but this possibility is not yet 
wholly destroyed, nor will ever so great an increase in the range of fire- 
arms be able to destroy it. 

A considerable body of troops may, without any effort of its own, find 
itself where it should execute a vigorous charge, as when, for instance, in 
quiet concealment, it is placed by an incautious movement on the part of 
the enemy in position to take a hostile body in flank or rear, or it may 
gain this advantage over the enemy under the cover of smoke, fog, mist, 
or darkness. Such opportunities arise often enough, even now, to justify 
the retention of the bayonet. 

These objective conditions, if I may use the expression, are still more 
favorable to the charge when supplemented on our own side by the sub- 
jective condition of want of ammunition or of slackness of discipline, 
either of general discipline or of the particular kind known as “ fire dis- 
cipline,” or lastly, a decided superiority on our side in individual prowess 
at close quarters. 

It was mainly the frequent recurrence of one or more of these sub- 
jective conditions that occasioned the very frequent use of the bayonet, 
especially by the Confederates, in the early part of our civil war. The 
partiality of Stonewall Jackson for this weapon is a matter of biographi- 
cal if not historical record. 

An order addressed by General Albert Sidney Johnston to his army 
previously to setting it in motion for the battlefield of Shiloh, concludes 
with the words: “It is expected that much and effective work will be 
done by the bayonet.” There is no doubt now that it was done. Colonel 
Mumford, of the Confederate Army, says of General Johnston: 


“ He fought that entire battle on the true philosophic principle which it involved. 
He was in command of fresh Southern volunteers. He therefore let them stand and fire 
only till what is known as the shoulder-to-shoulder courage was developed, leaving the 
impetuous fire of Southern pluck unchilled. His charges were uniformly successful. | 
saw our line beginning to stagger, not give back, but waver along its whole length like 
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small grain when struck by a breeze. The General passed his eye from the right of the line 
to his extreme point of vision in the direction of the left, and slowly back again, when he 
remarked to Governor Harris, who was by his side, ‘Those fellows are making a stubborn 
stand here, I’ll have to put the bayonet to them.’” 

I think it not out of place here to call attention to the importance of 
clearly distinguishing between slackness of discipline and slackness of 
nerve. William Preston Johnston, the General’s biographer, says in allu- 
sion to this : 

‘*Among the new recruits at Shiloh, there were, of course, many skulkers. There 
are in all armies. But there is a marked distinction between these and the reckless sol- 
diers who, careless of the restraints of discipline and prompted by an idle and barbaric 
curiosity, left their ranks to gather trophies or for other purposes as vain. Big-eyed 
wonder, more than booty, was their motive ; and, at each charge, they rallied round the 
nearest standard with the zest of a hunt for human game. The only effective use to be 
made of such men is to keep hurling them at the foe. But they are not to be confounded 
with those streams of fugitives which, like rivulets from the base of a glacier, trickle or 
pour to the rear with the refuse and débris of the Army.” 


SURGICAL STATISTICS. 

I wish to examine now what may be called the argument of figures— 
the argument against the sabre and the bayonet based upon surgical sta- 
tistics. ‘The reason of my choosing to consider it as a reason of the third 
class, the class asserting the ineffectualness of the charge, is not that it 
strictly belongs here—it belongs more properly among the reasons of the 
first class, but because it is when viewed as pertaining to the third, that 
it is especially apt to mislead. 

Regarding weapons of war as implements of displacement and disa- 
blement in battle, neither the proportion of serious injuries to the whole 
number of injuries inflicted, nor the proportion of one kind of injuries 
to another, nor the totality of injuries in any one battle or series of bat- 
tles, can, by itself, enlighten us in regard to the usefulness of any particu- 
lar weapon. An army will not, like an individual in a private combat, 
allow itself to lose its self-control and thus fight on until destroyed or 
much more than disabled. It is always as a whole governed by considera- 
tions of safety. Yet the prevailing impulse in a retiring army is not an 
individual fear of immediate harm, but a collective apprehension of ulti- 
mate defeat. It is not improbable that an army may have the morale to 
stand in line of battle until the last man is disabled, provided it be kept 
constantly convinced that the enemy is not nearing victory any faster 
than it is itself, but let it once know that its defeat is certain, and its im- 
mediate withdrawal from action is equally certain. In one sense, then, 
battles are won by demonstration rather than by execution. That is to 
say, victory is not sought on the road to superiority in execution unless 
that road leads also to the demonstration of superiority in aggregate of 
stored and expended power of execution. It is mainly this factor of de- 
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monstration that makes the tactical power so disproportionate to the 
slaughtering power of an arm. 

Now the more powerful the instruments used, the greater the absolute 
increase of destructiveness resulting from a given multiplication of their 
power. In actual warfare the topographical features of the battlefield, 
together with the horizontal relations of combating lines, constitute a set 
of tactical multipliers which, whatever in any particular case may be the 
value of the highest, may range from that value, through unity down to 
zero. They determine the possible disadvantages at which an enemy may 
be placed ; adding as the maximum disadvantage increases, to the avail- 
able means, and so to the chances, of a demonstration, of tactical superiority. 
Hence it is that blood shedding, so far from increasing with the facility 
for blood spilling, has been constantly diminishing. According to tables 
published in the British United Service Magazine, the percentage of casu- 
alties in battle during the marked periods in the history of the infantry 
firearm are as follows : 

First period: from the introduction of firearms to the invention of the 


iron ramrod and bayonet 
Second period: that of the Old ‘‘ Brown Bess,” or smooth bore rifle, 
with the bayonet 
Third period: rifled barrels and percussion caps 
Fourth period: first appearance of the Breech-loader, from Ké6nig- 
gratz, 1866, to Sedan, 1870........... E2 per cent, 
Yet the most ardent abolitionist of the sabre and the bayonet would 
not, with the fullest recognition of the truth of these figures, pronounce 
the breech-loading rifle an inferior weapon to the old match-lock musket. 
Why not? Because, he would say, although they do less disabling of in- 
dividuals they disable the enemy as a whole more rapidly than the others, 
they execute with greater certainty what is recognized as the defeat of the 
enemy. Let those who choose, argue on the measurement of defeat, or 
the valuation of victory ; as to the extent to which these results are ef- 
fected by the destruction involved in their attainment. This question is 
of no consequence here. 
Let me not be understood to mean that the demonstration by which 
blood is saved is a passive demonstration, a mere showing of hands. 
The demonstrative struggle, the struggle for the larger tactical multipli- 
ers involves the liveliest kind of execution. Home in his “ Précis of 


Modern Tactics,” says : 

* * * “If modern battles be analyzed, it will be found that the great mass of the 
loss takes place at one place and in one corps, to whose lot it has fallen to capture cer- 
tain special and decisive points in the field of battle. Thus the great proportion of the 
Prussian losses at KGniggratz took place in Fransecky’s division, which captured the 
Maslowed wood, a most important point as linking the First and Second Armies together. 
Similarly the greatest proportion of losses at Gravelotte was sustained by the Guards 
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who captured St. Privat, the key of the French position, and it is a consequence of im- 
proved weapons that once a lodgment is made on the key of the defender’s position, the 
results extend to the flank more rapidly and to a greater extent than formerly. Hence 
every effort should be made to discover such points and to strengthen and maintain them 
so long as they are held.” 


Now let us look into the surgical statistics. General Benét writes to 
General Sherman, January 2oth, 1878.* ° 

“The enclosed letter from the Surgeon General's Office shows that out 
of a grand aggregate of 253,142 cases of wounds that have been analyzed 
and recorded in that office, only 906 examples of sabre cuts and bayonet 
stabs have been reported during the war. * * * This gives a percentage 
of one wound in every 279.” * * * 

It will be observed that the first of these numbers represents those 
wounds only that were incurred from sabre, bayonet and projectile, and 
were both analyzed and recorded as such. Those that may have been 
analyzed and not determined as due to any one of these three weapons 
and may have been classified, in consequence, as wounds from various un- 
ascertained causes are not referred to. One might easily think that the 
first of the forequoted figures represented all the wounds inflicted upon 
our soldiers during the war, also that all those not inflicted by the sabre 
and bayonet during the same, were due, as far as records show, to projec- 
tile weapons and were therefore so many arguments for the abolition of 
the sabre and the bayonet; or, worse than that, for the abolition of blank 
weapons of all kinds. How erroneous the thought would be may be seen 
by taking a glance at the Surgical Record of the War. 

Under the head of injuries of the face, for instance, omitting the gun- 
shot wounds and certain other injuries we find : 

INJURIES OF THE FACE: 


Sabre and bayonet wounds 
Fractures of bones from various causes 
Injuries of face from miscellaneous causes 


INJURIES OF THE CHEST: 
Sabre and bayonet wounds 
Incised and punctured wounds from various weapons 


INJURIES OF THE ABDOMEN : 
Sabre and bayonet wounds 
Other punctured and incised wounds 
Laceratea and contused wounds 


INJURIES OF THE HEAD: 
Sabre and bayonet wounds . ° ° 
Incised wounds of scalp (weapon unknown) 
Contusions and lacerations of the scalp 


* Army and Navy Yournal, March 23, 1878. 
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One can hardly doubt that there were more incised wounds left 
undetermined and unrecorded, as such, than there were gunshot wounds ; 
the former being harder by far to trace to their instrumental cause than 
the latter. Many of the above-mentioned undetermined wounds are 
shown by the Record to have been inflicted by cutting and thrusting 
instruments other than the sabre and bayonet ; such as knives, dirks, etc., 
which were carried by more than a few of the Confederate troops. It is 
needless to say that these wounds testify to the need of a blank weapon 
more strongly than the same number inflicted by the sabre and the 
bayonet. The incised and punctured wounds alone, including those of 
the sabre and bayonet, amount to the respectable number of 28,533 ; the 
gunshot wounds to 253,152; the sum of these numbers amounts to 
231,685. By dividing we find the proportion of incised and punctured 
wounds to the above aggregate to be one in every ten. We must allow 
of course for the probability of there being more blank-weapon than 
projectile wounds inflicted out of action; but this surplus, I would remark, 
may be partly counterbalanced by the greater number of firearms and 
accidents happening both to the persons carelessly or ignorantly handling 
these arms and to their fellow-soldiers. In Benton’s “ Ordnance” it is 
stated that: “Of the 27,574 muskets picked up on the battlefield of 
Gettysburg, and turned into the Washington Arsenal, at least 24,000 were 
loaded. About one half of this number contained two charges each, one 
fourth contained from three to ten charges each, and the balance, one 
charge. The largest number of cartridges found in any one piece was 
twenty-three. In some cases the paper of the cartridges was unbroken, 
and in others the powder was uppermost.” 

Making now full allowance for the great readiness with which the 
blank weapon was undoubtedly resorted to in brawls and private quarrels, 
there is enough left in the record of undetermined injuries to warrant the 
belief that were the facts all known concerning them a larger increase 
would accrue to the list of legitimate blank-weapon wounds than to that 
of projectile wounds. If General Benét's figures are misleading as an in- 
dication of the amount of actual use made of cutting and thrusting 
weapons in our civil war, they are a great deal more so when taken as a 
criterion of the usefulness of close-quarter weapons in general, or an indi- 
cation of the infrequency of hand-to-hand struggles ; for these figures do 
not include the injuries inflicted by the butts of muskets, or the injuries of 
those killed in action ; these killed amounting to not less than 44,238. It 
may, therefore, be confidently asserted that the wounds received by our 
soldiers during the war have never been sorted, not even approximately, 
into the two general categories of projectile and blank-weapon wounds. 
But allowing that they had been, what do such statistics tell us of the 
number of men killed and wounded, or otherwise injured, by horses’ hoofs 
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or by impassable obstacles such as high walls, precipitous bluffs, or rush- 
ing streams, toward which they were irresistibly impelled by the dread of 
pursuing horsemen, or of the number of deaths and wounds by projectiles 
due to the gathering together of infantry into knots and squares to receive 
acharge; or of the number due to reinforcements, which, without the 
time and cover afforded them by charging cavalry could never have 
come into action. Neither do these statistics tell us, it may be replied, 
the extent to which the results of cavalry charges have been magnified by 
the appropriation of credit due to the other arms. There are unfortu- 
nately no records or statistics that can decide the tactical question pre- 
sented by these reflections; wherefore, with this simple presentation of it, 
I leave it to the unbiassed consideration and decision of more experienced 
soldiers than myself. The currentness of the appellation “auxiliary 
arms” as applied jointly to the cavalry and artillery is, to my mind, an 
assuring indication of how they will decide. 

I have made no estimate, or even conjecture, as to the actual number 
of men killed by the charge; for the reason, apart from the probable 
worthlessness of the result, that the object of this examination of statistics 
is not to dispute the fact that a great many more men are killed, in bat- 
tle, by the tactics of fire than of shock, but merely to show that the logic 
of General Benét’s figures is not altogether unassailable and its deduction 
not by far as crushing as they may appear. The object of acombat being 
to disperse rather than destroy, it is a poor cause for the disparagement 
of a weapon that it frequently does its work without the shedding of blood. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley says :— 

“It is a favorite argument with those, who, basing their opinion on 
theoretical notions, think that cavalry is a species of anachronism, to point 
to the smallness of the numbers actually killed by that arm in action. If 
the same calculation was made regarding artillery, it would be found that 
the actual loss it inflicts upon the enemy is in no proportion to the high 
value put upon it;” and Lieutenant Greene says, writing to General Sher- 
man from the Headquarters of the Russian Army : 

* * * “The Russians take the ground—and it seems to me correctly—that the 
number of killed and wounded by the bayonet is by no means a just measure of the 
utility of that weapon. The fact remains that hand-to-hand fights are not a thing of the 
past in spite of breech-loaders and trenches, and that no infantry weapon has been in- 
vented superior to the bayonet for that purpose, Using the gun asa club is very apt to 
break the stock and besides it takes more time than a simple lunge with the bayonet.” 


“It may not be out of place to remark that Major Lignitz, the Military Attaché, 
states that the experience of the last German War was the same as this, that although the 
bayonet wounds were few and many battles were decided without it, yet there were a 
few cases when the affair was decided by a short struggle with the bayonet, particularly 
in the numerous French villages ; and that a proposition to abandon the bayonet would 
be no more considered in the German Army than in the Russian.” 
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The question of the sabre and the bayonet has been discussed thus far 
with reference only to the combat. There is a great deal to be said for 
these weapons considered outside of this sphere of their usefulness, a truth 
recognized by their most inveterate detractors and admitted by most of 
them with an openness hardly to be looked for in persons calling for 
their extermination. How much easier is it for a sentinel, whether on post 
or on guard over prisoners, to defend himself against a hostile party 
springing suddenly upon him to disarm him, how much easier for a body 
of troops to carry a position without unnecessary noise or to impress and 
subdue a mob without unnecessary bloodshed, when armed with a blank 
weapon than when armed with a simple firearm! 

BEST FORM OF BLANK WEAPON. 

The form of the weapon has not been more than touched upon, it not 
being strictly within the scope of this paper. I would remark, however, 
that our blank weapons should be the best of their kind. Let us see to 
this in our bayonet innovations. We want no compromise of usefulness 
with the spade or the rammer. If we can have an efficient combination 
so much the better; but no compromise. In view of the preferability of 
thrusting to cutting, it seems that the straight sabre is better than the 
curved one. When properly ground it is very little inferior to the curved 
for cutting and is better for thrusting and parrying ; beside which, it is a 
more convenient form for carrying attached to the horse as it should and 
probably will be. 

It has been admitted that a decisive victory can be gained without the 
use of blank weapons. The so doing requires ordinarily a successive di- 
recting of a vast preponderance of fire along the line of advance of the 
demonstration. This has been favored to a great extent in the last three 
wars in Europe by the localization, so to speak, of the troops in the fight- 
ing line of the defence; that is, their disposition in detached bodies. 
With the more general adoption of an intrenching tool, things will be 
changed. 

For a field of battle need not be what, by a disuse of intrenching tools, 
we may be forced to consider it: a sort of enlarged chess board on which 
the woods, villages, elevations and depressions are the black squares, but 
rather an open list, over the whole of which contending battalions may 
move at will, buckling on or leaving off their earthen armor according to 
their temporary requirements. This manner of looking at the fighting 
ground will tend to give to the normal line of battle its old-time approxi- 
mation to the continuous right line, and thus to reduce the practicability 
of an intense concentration of fire. Again, if we had as large a propor- 
tion of artillery in our army as there is generally speaking in European 
armies, we might with more reason count upon displacing and disabling 
the enemy by firearms alone, but this proportion we ought not to expect 
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to have in any war we may wage in this country. The scarcity of our 
roads enforcing great depth upon our columns of troops and the sparse- 
ness of our population, by its partial preclusion of requisitioning, affect- 
ing in like manner our columns of wagons, we should prepare ourselves 
on account of the space that artillery takes up in column, and its de- 
fencelessness on the march, to say nothing of its comparative costliness, 
to do our fighting with a minimum of that arm. Recognizing that the 
abolition of the sabre amounts to the abolition of the charge, it behooves 
us before doing away with it on the ground of past or present inefficiency, 
to ascertain how far this inefficiency is due to inherent defects in the 
charge itself, and how far to unfavorable conditions affecting our cavalry, 
which, with proper care, we may obviate in the future. I am speaking 
now of mounted cavalry fighting in line of battle. 


CAVALRY INSTRUCTION. 
- The disadvantage of imperfect instruction in the use of the sabre has 
been already mentioned. 

Another matter deserving careful inquiry is the instruction in riding 
and manceuvring. Without good riders trained to act together, a cavalry 
is worse than none at all. The support of it exhausts an army more than 
its contributed energy strengthens it. No one will deny that during a 
part of our war, at least, ours was at a disadvantage from a lack of such 
riders. Our officers no less than our enlisted men are in need of more 
thorough instruction in the tactics of their arm. They need a perfect 
understanding of the principles of shock tactics, which understanding 
they can not acquire at West Point, nor in campaigning against Indians. 
Their frontier service is apt to give them a strong prejudice against the 
charge. It is true there is no more reason for this prejudice than there is 
for a similar one against the use of field artillery; nevertheless there 
should be something done to remove it where it exists, and to counteract 
the further operation of its cause; to secure the Army against the strong 
tendency of our peace-warfare to shake its faith in the cavalry horse asa 
cavalry weapon. The projected school at Fort Leavenworth promises to 
do good work in this direction. 

In 1870-71 the inability to manceuvre in such large bodies as were at 
times required to act in battle was to a great extent the cause of the 
occasional failures of the cavalry to contribute their proper quota of suc- 
cess to the German arms. Many of these failures ascribed to the ineffi- 
ciency of the horse and sabre would not have taken place if, with the 
same arms, the German cavalry had been as well officered then as it is 
now. 

In Kachler’s “ History of the Prussian Cavalry” we read the following 
exposé of its condition in 1870:— 
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“ The deciding tactics (line of battle tactics) had not yet gone back into its flesh 
and blood, the laurel branches that nodded to the German cavalry remained ungathered; 
because there was a lack, not of good will, but of the necessary skill on the part of the 
leaders and those they led.” * * * 

“ Was it to be wondered at then that on the battlefields of the years 1870-71, the 
question fell heavily upon the souls of many cavalry commanders: ‘ How shall I lead 
these brave and in every respect excellent squadrons of mine up to and into the enemy, 
in order that they shall help to decide the battle ?’ That he ought to do so no cavalry officer 
doubted, that such was the duty of his arm of the service every one of them felt in his very 
bones ; that it could not be as all ardently wish it could, pained every one in his inner- 
most soul ;—but as a matter of fact there was not the success that there could and would 
have been if all conditions had been fulfilled ; that fact let us acknowledge to ourselves 
without ceasing and without reserve. As to which of these conditions were the furthest 
from fulfilment, our strongest and Genet-atnted cavalry officers had never doubted 
since the end of Napoleon's wars.” 


This is the language of a Lieutenant-Colonel in the German cavalry 
and the highest authority on cavalry history in Germany. 

Ignoring that the cavalryman’s weapon is his horse, it is generally 
assumed in the theoretical consideration of the action of cavalry against 
infantry and artillery, that the cavalry charges its enemy straight in front; 
it being considered but fair to both arms that neither should be given the 
advantage of direction, this method of treatment has neither the fairness 
of chivalry nor the veracity of science; it deprives a combatant of his 
principal weapon by an assumption that can not be supported by facts. 
Let us theorize either as knights or as soldiers. Let us insist either upon 
equality of fire and assume that the infantry knock the sights off their 
pieces and the artillery demolish their elevating screws, or else upon 
inequality in the directness of the two actions and assume that the 
cavalry do not take the legs off their horses but keep them on and use 
them. 

For the present I will regard the infantry as defending itself with 
steel alone; I will afterwards consider its defense with fire and steel both. 

Even when attacking infantry in front a well-trained cavalry 
stands a good chance of accomplishing its work. First, because of a 
possible moral weakness and accompanying self-distrust on the part of 
the defense ; Secondly, because of a possible moral potentiality accom- 
panying forgetfulness on the part of the offense. The forementioned 
moral weakness, however narrow its limits, may open the way for a 
destructive stream of infuriated men and horses, and this moral potenti- 
ality will insure the success of cavalry against the staunchest infantry. 
The innumerable cases of cavalry returning in disorder from a line of 
bayonets are due to fear more than to failure. As regards the officers 
and men, this fear is mainly for their corps, owing to their underrating 
their own strength and overrating the enemy's; and as regards the 
horses, a fear for their own bodies. Of the two, that of the horse is by 
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far the most common. Fortunately, however, among horses as among 
men, there are excitable natures which pain and danger affect in no other 
way than to stimulate to greater daring and desperation. As every for- 
lorn hope depends for its success upon a fewsuch men, so every charging 
squadron depends for its success upon a few such horses; the difference 
being that the leaders of the storming column volunteer before the 
action, those of the charging line during the action. Let but one such 
horse throw himself upon the bayonet of a line of infantry, and no 
human effort can keep that line intact. A single horse will topple over 
as many men as can bring themselves to bear against him; the most 
solid square that infantry can form can not sustain the shock of a single 
horse, a shock of a thousand pounds moving at the rate of from six to 
seven hundred yards a minute ; and the infantry soldier will always feel, 
in spite of all that his officers may tell him to the contrary, that he can 
not stand against a fearless horseman : that is, against a fearless man on 
a fearless horse. Herein lies the weakness of the bayonet as opposed 
tothe sabre. For the cavalry wedge once admitted, the infantry is split 
into helpless fragments. 
EFFECT OF FIRE ON CAVALRY. 

Taking into account the firing power of infantry and artillery, the 
case of the cavalry is yet far from hopeless, ‘The injuries inflicted by 
projectiles may furnish just that stimulation to the spirits and blindness 
to danger which in a small number of horses will insure the success of 
the charge. 

“* Many elaborate experiments have been made with moving targets of men, horse- 
men and artillery; and targets have been constructed representing a field battery in 
position, and picked men have quietly and calmly been posted to fire at them at carefully 
measured distances, over ranges well known to them and the number of hits recorded, to 
show that a battery of artillery or squadron of cavalry would be annihilated in so many 
minutes, These experiments are simply silly, I will not say ridiculous: and it is astonish- 
ing that sensible men will amuse themselves with such folly. Let the squadron of cavalry 
or field battery be active opponents on an unknown range, fighting at the same time, 
and it would be found that many of the best shots might as well be aiming at the sun. 

“ One constantly sees very fine shots ‘at all sorts of game, but I doubt whether a 
brilliant game shot would be equally efficient if every time that he shot at a duck or rabbit, 
he felt sure, if he did not kill the duck, etc., the duck would kill him. 

“It is astonishing what a number of shots can be fired without any injury being 
done. It has been said that it takes the weight of a man in lead to kill him, that is, by 
infantry bullets. This is certainly the case ; and with breech-loading weapons it will 
take many a pound more in weight to produce the same result.” 

* * * “Cavalry, if defeated in attacking a square, generally give way just as they 
have suffered all the loss necessary to succeed. And it is in confusion of failure, while 
retreating in disorder, that the weapons of the foot soldiers have the most effect—their 
aim is generally better when firing into a retreating mass. There is no doubt, whatever, 
if it could only be discovered, that it would be shown that in all the instances where 
infantry have defeated cavalry with heavy loss, that at least three-fourths of it has been 
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suffered in the retreat, and that during the advance their casualties have invariably been 
trifling in comparison. 

** Again, admitting that a good number of men and horses are struck within the last 
one hundred yards (the only time at which the loss could be heavy), even then it is surpris- 
ing how few wounds even of a mortal nature will bring down either horse or man at once. 
Ifthe man drops,the horse will still go on if the speed is well up; and if the latter is mortally 
wounded, he will rarely drop within one hundred yards. There are many instances on 
record of the difficulty of bringing a horse down instantaneously. A charger at full speed 
struck lifeless suddenly, will still have momentum enough to carry his dead body tumb- 
ling along the ground a good many yards.”’ 

Wamery, in his “ Remarques sur la Cavalerie,”’ says : 

“It is necessary for a horse to be very seriously wounded to cause him to fall on the 
spot. I have seen one without his rider at Strigau, who had his hind leg carried off by 
acannon shot, join himself to the left of my squadron, where he ran with the others during the 
whole battle ; although we were often dispersed, at the rally he returned always to the 
same place, which was without doubt that which he had in the squadron he belonged 
to.” (Quoted from Denison.) 

“At Garcia Hernandez, July 23rd, 1812, three squadrons of the King’s German 
Legion broke three squares of French infantry. The cavalry were assisted in breaking one 
of the squares by the fact that a horse in the front rank having been mortally wounded, in 
his dying agony plunged wildly forward on to the bayonets, and dashed open a great gap 
in the face of the square just at the critical moment.” 

v. Ardenne, referring to two wounded horses in the late Franco-Ger- 
man War, says: 

“One of them had been struck under the £/¢ eye with a rifle bullet, which re- 
mained sticking in his rit cheek-bone, notwithstanding which, this horse took kis forage 
in the evening and was not on the sick report for a moment. 

** My horse had been shot in three places ; nor was he any more disabled. Also 
subsequently to this there occurred wonderful examples of the toughness of our horses.” 

Another point, there is a reluctance on the part of a small number of 
our officers to encourage such a use of any arm of the service as makes 
of it what they would call food for powder, and makes an officer a mere 
sabreur; such a use as excites in the highest degree the soldier's thirst 
for blood and carnage, and calls, they think, for the display of no higher 
quality than physical courage and brute force, this reluctance, a credita- 
ble outgrowth of the culture and refinement of the age, is making its 
influence felt in favor of the abolition of the sabre and the bayonet. 

The average American officer, being a man of culture, wants to see, 
the practice of his profession in every respect an intellectual occupation. 
This laudable desire, however, is not an unqualified good to the service ; 
it is at the bottom of that indifference to the details of their daily duty so 
observable among officers of medium rank ; and may be said to have a 
strong tendency with some to make them superior to every exertion, 
except that of drawing their pay. 

Assuming that there is not enough of the intellectual in the timing and 
directing of a charge to exercise the average mind, is there not a demand 
for creditable activity outside of the intellect? 
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In regard to the thirst for blood, there is nothing to be said except 
that the officer who allows his aversion to it to govern his actions has 
mistaken his profession. 

As to the qualities of physical courage and brute force ; when these 
are developed in such a degree as to give the greatest usefulness to 
mounted cavalry, to fit it for charging unshaken infantry, they are some- 
thing of which the most highly developed of mankind may well be proud. 

In that case the first of these qualities should be expressed by a dif- 
erent word from the one here used. The fire that lights the charging 
horseman’s eye is as superior to the constant flame of courage, as real 
genius is superior to intelligence ; it is the brilliant flash of heroism. It 
is not for officer or trooper to display his intellect when that fire is kin- 
dling in his heart ; but with his iron-fingered hand grappled to his sabre’s 
hilt, with an ejaculatory prayer compressed between his firm set lips, and 
an instantaneous image of his soldier-hero fading from his mind, to sweep 
on with unreckoning impulse, an atom in a living whirlwind, to his fate ; 
as the poet says; —“Glory or the grave;” as the unpoetical American officer 
has it :—‘“‘ A star, or a wooden overcoat.” 

We have no reason for regarding intellect as the only attribute that 
can dignify and ennoble human nature. Is not the heart God’s work as 
well as the mind? If so, let us not depreciate that state of it which, next 
to going forth in prayer, is the most elevated it can be in. 

The man that can look upon heroism as too ignoble a quality for him 
to cultivate is too good for this world ; and, so far from wishing him re- 
tained in it, the writer would like to see all such lofty-minded individuals 
offered every facility for ascending to a better one. With this object in 
view he is in favor of their being allowed the foremost places in every 
desperate charge. 

I would now invite your attention to a matter that has come under 
my observation, I am free and happy to say, on paper only; and which, 
but for the high authority by which it is vouched for, I would have wil- 
lingly left out of consideration. What I have in my mind will appear 
from the extract I will now read you from a letter addressed by General 
Cooke to the Army and Navy Journal [May 25th, 1878] : 


“ Cavalry has never yet had justice and due appreciation in our country. Until the 
last great war there was not enough of it to excite much attention or interest ; conse- 
quently it happened that our great Generals (with one exception) did not know how to 
improve and to use it ; were really ignorantly prejudiced against it; it was left to struggle 
on under officers at first very ignorant or inexperienced.” 

“* It is a truth that our cavalry has suffered from a rather general feeling of jealousy; 
it is not unnatural ; there are a number of incentives to this, large and small, which have 
been easily observed and known, For a single case: It is known and felt that, in war, 
a Captain with his squadron, notwithstanding the far superior importance of infantry, has 
more power and opportunity for distinction than a Colonel of that great arm,” 
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I would observe here that, if the sabre charge had been more fre- 
quently resorted to during the late war, there would not have been the 
ground for jealousy evinced in the familiar query: “Who ever saw a 
dead cavalryman?” In the Franco—German War, in which the Germans 
made no other use of cavalry in line of battle than charging, sabre in 
hand, the losses of the various arms of the service on the German side 
were, according to Home, as follows : 


Engineers. 2.8 per cent. 
Cavalry . 6.3 per cent. 
Artillery 6.5 per cent. 
Infantry . - 17.6 per cent. 


From which it may be seen that the difference between the losses of 
the cavalry and the artillery is only two hundredths of a per cent. 


SOME UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS, 


We should consider also the nature of the country in which our cav- 
alry has been operating. The country included in the quadrilateral south 
of the Mason and Dixon's line and east of the Mississippi is for the 
greater part unfavorable to the action of cavalry, but comparatively well 
adapted to the rapid and secret operation of mounted infantry. The 
country in which our Indian fighting is being done is unfavorable to both, 
hence the occasional disparagement even of our mounted infantry. 

A most unfavorable condition to the successful employment of sabre- 
armed cavalry is the assimilation of its tactics to that of infantry. There 
is reason to fear that even this disadvantage, the least excusable of those 
I have pointed out, will exist to hamper our cavalry in our next war. It 
may easily be wholly obviated, but no broad-minded officer who has the 
interest of the service at heart would ask for its equal or equitable distri- 
bution. Better,if assimilation must be, that it be attained as it is, through 
concessions on the part of the auxiliary arms to the main arm, to the 
back-bone of the military body, than by the conversion of all three into 
an average state of deplorable inefficiency. Better have a good infantry 
and second-rate cavalry and artillery than have a second-rate Army 
throughout. A condition perhaps not essential, but in the highest degree 
favorable, to the action of sabre-armed cavalry, is its reinforcement by 
an efficient horse-artillery. 

“Frederick the Great did not overlook the fact that in prohibiting his cavalry from 
firing and in employing it in large masses in order to give it more the advantage of those 
properties which it derived from the horses, he had exposed it more than ever to the deadly 
effects of artillery and infantry; that these two arms might now find frequent oppor- 
tunities of opening a destructive fire on his cavalry with impunity.” 

‘*In order to remedy this he was led to the idea of organizing artillery to be specially 
attached to cavalry, and this was the origin of horse-artillery.” (‘‘ Elementary History of 
the Progress of the Art of War,.”—Graham.) 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


It is well before discarding an arm completely to form an idea of the 
consequences should the change turn out to be a loss pure and simple, in- 
stead of a reform, and to estimate the importance of providing for reis- 
suing the discarded arm, should experience in war show such reissues to be 
advisable. At the risk, therefore, of appearing to be prejudiced against 
progress or innovation in general, I would call your attention to the mag- 
nitude of the proposed changes in our infantry and cavalry armament. 

The abolition of the bayonet would be a greater innovation than any 
on record in the history of small arms. It is not a displacing of one 
weapon by another, rightly regarded as equally well, if not vetter, fitted to 
do the work of the one displaced ; such as the displacement of the club 
by the sword, or the sword by the pike and the pike by the bayonet, or 
the sling and javelin by the bow, the bow by the cross-bow, the cross-bow 
by the arquebuse, the arquebuse by the musket and the musket by the rifle; 
it is a displacing without replacing; it amounts to throwing away the 
latent power of momentum residing in a line of well-trained and well-dis- 
ciplined troops, and involves an almost total renunciation of the tactical 
purpose of disordering the enemy’s formation. 

The abolition of the sabre has no parallel in the history of cavalry un- 
less it be the exclusive employment of it, first enforced by Frederick the 
Great. The practical effect of abolishing it now would be a return to the 
cavalry tactics of the Thirty-Years’ War. 

To recapitulate briefly the main conclusions that I have endeavored to 
lead your minds to in the course of this evening's reading : 


1st. The sabre and bayonet, even as regards, their most effective use, 
are not obsolete weapons. They are not unnecessary weapons. They 
are needed both ¢# the combat and owt of the combat, 


2d. The facts of modern warfare affect in a very slight degree the dis- 
cussion of the sabre and bayonet question; the bayonet having, as yet, 
never been discarded or disused by any army; and the sabre, never in the 
presence of an expert sabre-using enemy. 


3d. Even had the experiment been made of dispensing with either the — 


sabre or the bayonet, the records of wounds, while they might be of in- 
terest to the historian, the sociologist, the philanthropist, the sensational 
writer, and many others, would in themselves tell the military student little 
or nothing that it would profit him to know; furthermore, what little is 
told us by such records as we have, is not of a nature to discourage those 
even, who are least hopeful for the future of the sabre and the bayonet. 


4th. The bayonet will be of greater use in the wars of the immediate 
future than it was in those of the recent past. 
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I would say before I close, that, while we regard the sabre as indispen- 
sable, let us not regard the rifle as less so. Every cavalryman should 
expect to do most of his fighting on foot, and should have a firearm at 
least equal in effective range to that of the infantry. Of the three arms, 
the sabre, pistol and rifle, the pistol could be the most easily dispensed 
with. 

As for the sabre, if it is abolished for any good reason in our coun- 
try, it will be, the writer humbly believes, because we can not perfect the 
American soldier in the use of it; or, because we can not instruct our men 
to ride and manceuvre ata fast gait; or, because a firearm has been in- 
vented that will shoot straight without being aimed straight. 
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ARMY WAGON TRANSPORTATION. 


BY BVT. BRIGADIER-GENERAL S. B. HOLABIRD, 
ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL, U. S. A. 
I. 

A company of seventy men and two officers require 
transportation for five days’ rations, and the field allowance 
of baggage, say from San Antonio to the Nueces River, 
Texas, one hundred miles, over a good natural road, in the 
most favorable season of the year; the troops to go light, 
leaving behind extra clothing, extra ammunition, and 
heavy baggage. 

How can we arrive at the least number of army wagons 
required for the trip ? 


5 days’ rations for 70 men at 4 lbs. gross, 280 lbs. per — total, 1400 Ibs. 
4o rounds of ammunition per man, é 

Kits of 70 men at 20 lbs. each, 

Officers’ allowance, 

Tools, cooking utensils, etc., ae, . 


Total, 
Forage for six mules 5 days, guin. 

One good six-mule team, in the best season of the year, 
is sufficient to haul this load and its own forage of 270 lbs., 
or a total of 4000 lbs., marching with troops, having no sick 
or disabled, and handled with proper care. The men are 
supposed to camp without tents, or in bivouac, and the 
equipment of the company is intended entirely for the field. 
Calculation is made to carry the knapsacks or kits for the 
men, as practically in a hot climate that would have to be 
done, ¢o accomplish long marches. It is not difficult to mul- 
tiply this company unit by ten for a battalion of 7oo men, 
with an average of two officers to a company. The field 
and staff officers of a battalion of infantry will need one 
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wagon in the field. The medical officer will also need one 
wagon and one ambulance. 

Thus we find, for a march of five days (from seventy-five 
to one hundred miles), with infantry going into the field 
light and stripped for marching, bivouacking in pursuit, or in 
presence of the enemy, that twelve six-mule United States 
Army wagons and teams are about the least number that a 
battalion can get along with comfortably. Any number 
below that would overload the men too much for our hot 
climate for effective rapid marching. Any increase of the 
number of wagons, except to carry extra ammunition, pro- 
visions, tools, or supplies, is an unnecessary luxury. 


If the climate or weather be such that tents are required, and if the 
roads are bad, the mules indifferent, the men raw soldiers, then the con- 
ditions become changed, and from four to eight wagons must be added to 
the battalion train. The tents for 700 men will weigh 4,800 lbs., 100 rounds 
of ammunition per man extra will weigh 7,000 lbs.; total, 11,800 Ibs., 
three wagon loads. If the march is to be continued some days beyond 
the time assumed,*in a country without supplies, fifteen wagons to a bat- 
talion or regiment will be a safer calculation. This will necessitate sixty 
wagons for a brigade of four battalions, not counting Brigade Headquar- 
ters. The Headquarters will need one wagon for the General and per- 
sonal staff, one for the Adjutant-General and staff of the brigade, aside 
from the Quartermaster and Commissary, who have one, and one for the 
Medical Department, with an ambulance. We thus have for a brigade 
train, sixty-four six-mule army teams and wagons, and five ambulances 
for the troops, and one spring wagon and four mules for Headquarters. 

A Brigade Train should have a wagonmaster, four assistant wagon- 
masters, and three extra teamsters; one blacksmith and two shoers with 
a portable forge, some spare horse and mule shoes, coal, and a few wagon 
tongues, hounds, singletrees, etc. All these spare parts of wagons should 
be prepared beforehand and ready for use at any moment when wanted. 
An extra wagon is needed for the portable forge, spare parts of wagons, 
and wagonmaster’s outfit, etc. One assistant wagonmaster and one extra 
teamster are allowed to each twenty wagons and teams. It will be well 
to allow a cook and an assistant to such a brigade train, if the troops 
and train are to remain united. We shall then have for a good brigade 
organization, say sixty-five wagons and six mule teams; five ambulances 
of four mules each; one wagon or trainmaster, and four assistants; 
seventy-three teamsters and two cooks. At times it may be well to add 
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- another cook, and make three messes of the whole; eighty citizen em- 
ployés, besides the mechanics—eighty-four total. The strength of the 
brigade may vary from 2,500 to 3,200 men, and practically the same 
amount of transportation will be needed in both cases. 

Should a battery of field artillery be added to the brigade, at least 
three additional wagons will be required; one wagon for rations and bag- 
gage and two for forage (grain)—5,000 lbs. 

If a troop of cavalry be added, three additional wagons will be needed 
for the baggage and forage of this additional force, which would bring 
the train of wagons to seventy-one, and add six more employés. 

It will be found in practice that a brigade wagon train in our service 
in the field will vary from seventy to one hundred wagons and teams, 
according to the strength of the brigade, the distance from the depots or 
base of supplies, the character of the roads, nature of the climate or sea- 
son of the year. Such a brigade train on the march allowed to go 
at will, as the roads average, will take up a mile of road. For conven- 
ience of handling it, the brigade train should be divided into three parts 
of from twenty to twenty-five wagons each. These lesser divisions of 
the train should march slightly separated from each other. Should they 
have to leave the road or halt on the march, each separate train should 
pull out at the same time into a field or open space, and be parked 
with the mules facing the road. In such position all the trains can simud- 
taneously pull into the road, and will occupy their proper space and dis- 
tances without consuming time in waiting for each other. If parked with 
wagon tongues towards the road, the train is ready to march in either 
direction which necessity shall require. If the teams are parked three or 
four deep, that number can start simultaneously at the word. An assist- 
ant wagonmaster should precede the leading train, to look out ahead for 
bad pieces of road, broken bridges or obstructions, and have a way around 
the obstacle arranged before the wagons arrive. Where there are hills 
requiring locked wheels, an extra teamster or assistant should lock at the 
top of the hill and another unlock at the bottom, the driver himself keep- 
ing his saddle in such cases, to save time and to keep control over the 
mules. By foresight, tact, and experience, a train can be kept in easy 
movement and accomplish its day’s march with much less wear and tear’ 
upon the animals than where these requisites are absent. A large train 
should not halt specially to water, unless there be abundant time, then as 
many teams must water simultaneously as possible, in order not to lose 
time waiting for each other. 

If tents are carried, arrangements to lash the poles to the outside of 
the wagons may be made, to leave greater space in the wagon bodies. 
Side boards can be also added, which, with well lengthened bows, will give 
considerable extra space for loose articles. If a wagon breaks down the 
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load should be distributed to others, and it passed until the forge wagon 
reaches it, when it should be mended and sent ontocamp. Once in 
camp, the portable forge must be set up, and the work of repairs, shoeing 
animals, etc., pushed ahead until everything is again ready for an early 
start in the morning. Asa wagon train moving with troops is daily 
diminishing its load, nothing need be abandoned when a wagon breaks 
down. Usually one hopelessly broken may be replaced in a few days 
from depot or the reserve train. 


II. 
ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF LARGE TRAINS. 

Whenever brigades are united to form a division, the brigade trains 
are joined to constitute the Division Train. An addition must be made 
for the Division Headquarters. The Major-General commanding a divi- 
sion will probably require for himself and personal staff two wagons of 
six mules each, and one spring wagon of four mules. The Adjutant- 
General will require a wagon for himself, his desks and clerks. The 
Quartermaster and Commissary will need one. The Medical Director 
will require one and an ambulance of four mules; other staff officers two 
wagons or eight in all. If there isa Headquarters’ guard of one hundred 
men, it will need two wagons, and the troop of cavalry will need three 
wagons, or say twelve altogether, one spring wagon, and one ambulance. 
A division of three brigades with three batteries (one of reserve) and two 
squadrons of cavalry, will require 234 wagons and six-mule teams, four 
spring wagons and twenty ambulances. In active service this number 
would easily reach 250 wagons, but in warm weather, in case of emer- 
gency, might be reduced to 200 six-mule teams and wagons. 

A provision train and an ordnance train would both be necessary in 
any extended operations. A division of sixteen battalions of infantry, 
averaging 700 men each, 11,200 men; artillery, 304; cavalry, 280; guards, 
200; and 300 employés, gives a total of 12,284, to be fed, or in round 
numbers, 12,000 men requiring 12,000 rations per day, which at four 
pounds gross, per ration, equals 48,000 lbs. per day, which, including 
grain for the animals of the teams, will require fifteen wagons. Ten days’ 
provisions will require 150 wagons and twenty days, 300 wagons. Gen- 
erally, however, ten days’ rations extra would prove sufficient for all pur- 
poses for ordinary military operations, and by making use of cattle on the 
hoof, the ten days could easily be made to reach fifteen or eighteen days. 
Two hundred rounds of ammunition per man would make about twelve 
tons. Of artillery reserve ammunition 300 rounds per gun=7,200 rounds 
at sixteen pounds each=115,200 lbs.=58 tons, which added to twelve tons 
small arms ammunition makes seventy tons, which will require forty-six 
wagons at one and one-half tons each, so that we get a reserve train for 
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ammunition and provisions of 196 wagons. Fourothers should be added 
for quartermaster’s stores, and we arrive ata train of 450 wagons for a 
division of 12,000 men. 

Two or three divisions of this size may be joined together to form one 
army corps, which would give Corps Trains from goo to 1,350 wagons. 
There need only be added a train for Corps Headquarters of twelve or 
fifteen wagons. The commissary train and the ordnance train would 
probably be joined together and become the corps reserve train of pro- 
visions and ammunition. ‘The reserve artillery might be brought together, 
making from eight to twelve batteries, in which case their wagons would 
be detached from the brigade trains and follow them. 

Unless cavalry operate in a country well supplied with forage a large 
amount of wagon carriage must be furnished for forage, and in such cases 
cavalry is of little value except to guard its own train, and to do that in 
presence of an enterprising enemy it will need the addition of infantry. 
Three wagons to a troop of cavalry is usually allowed, six to a squadron, 
thirty-six to a regiment of six squadrons. A brigade of eighteen squad- 
rons will call for 108 wagons, which with say two for each Regimental 
Headquarters and six for Brigade Headquarters, will make 120 wagons, 
and this number, with the wagons of two light batteries which should be 
added (12), would make altogether 132 wagons, A divison of three 
brigades, say fifty-four squadrons, would require for baggage, including 
six for Division Headquarters, 402 wagons. For ammunition, shoeing 
apparatus, horse shoes, etc., there would be needed at least six additional, 
or a total of 408 wagons. Joining this cavalry force to our army corps 
we should have 1,308 wagons for a corps of two divisions of infantry, or 
of 1,758 wagons fora corps of three divisions of infantry, 36,000 men, 
and one division of cavalry of 7,560 men; total, 43,560 men, including 
thirty-eight batteries of 228 guns, three of which are light batteries oper- 
ating with the cavalry (one in reserve). 

It must be noted that the transportation for cavalry will greatly vary 
with the number of horses or sabres, since forage forms a very large item 
for carriage. If a squadron falls down to 100 sabres instead of 140, four 
wagons to a squadron would be sufficient. If to eighty sabres to a squad- 
ron three wagons would be enough, thus greatly reducing the division 
train. In like manner if the number of muskets in a battalion drop 
down to half or less, six or eight wagons may be made to answer for a 
regiment or battalion. ‘This reduction supposes troops inured to service, 
hardy and experienced in campaign, and regiments much depleted both 
in officers and men. 

Another condition greatly affecting the calculation is the nearness to 
a railroad or navigable river, furnishing an easy and convenient line to the 
base of supplies. Much of the provision train may thus be dispensed 
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with, and the necessity of carrying more than three or four days’ rations 
in the regimental wagons is obviated. Of such great value in actual ser- 
vice does a railway or navigable river become, that in nearly all presuma- 
ble cases in future, the line of operations of an army will probably be 
made to conform to one or both. To operate across rivers is to labor 
under a serious disadvantage so far as concerns the machinery of supply, 
and of course the enemy gains the advantages due to the obstacles thus 
found in the way of an advancing army. Even railways which cross 
rivers and streams have many weak spots, as bridges, which are easily 
destroyed and difficult to replace, except at great expense of time and 
money. 

In estimating wagon trains for an army corps of 40,000 men, no pro- 
vision has yet been made for a pontoon train, a siege train, or a train for 
heavy artillery. All these would need special! provision to be made by the 
Commander of the Army, who must be governed by the nature of the 
country and the character of his operations. 

If two or three army corps are joined together to form one army, the 
bridge train, engineer troops, heavy artillery trains, the cavalry corps, etc., 
will presumably be all organized under the General Commanding, and held 
in reserve at some secure point until such time as they shall be needed. 
Still their organization should be anticipated and provided for, far enough 
in advance, to have them forthcoming exactiy when wanted, in perfect 
order and thoroughly competent to meet the ends in view. Anything 
short of this result will indicate want of plan, or foresight in some govern- 
mental, or other agency, or mismanagement, on the part of the General or 
the proper staff whose business it is to make the necessary preparation for 
a campaign. 

The foregoing calculations and remarks, as already stated, are made 
for new and inexperienced troops, in a country more or less destitute of 
supplies, and where marching and camping are done in the heat of sum- 
mer, and with tolerably well-filled regiments. In severe operations, with 
hardened soldiers, and reduced battalions, short wagon lines, and easy 
water or rail communication with abundant depots, the estimate changes. 
When companies of infantry are reduced to fifty or sixty men, for short 
lines, one wagon for two companies can be made to answer absolute neces- 
sities. The men must then carry their own knapsacks and bivouac in 
open air or with shelter tents only. The wagons will carry three or four 
days’ provisions, and with meat on the hoof, on good roads, possibly five 
days’ rations and the cooking utensils; very simple ones only. There 
must be one wagon for the Headquarters and field officers. ‘The ambu- 
lance system must be an independent one. In this estimate a division of 
infantry of twelve battalions, 6,000 to 7,000 men, would have but 72 


wagons, plus those of three brigade and one Division Headquarters, 12, | 
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say, total 84. A corps of three divisions, 18,000 to 21,000 men, would have 
for infantry 252 wagons; artillery, say ten batteries, 30 wagons; total, 282. 
One division of cavalry of 100 men toa squadron, and from 54 to 72 
squadrons to a division, with three wagons to a squadron, equals 162 to 
216 wagons, plus 12, for Headquarters, equals 174 to 228 for from 5,000 
to 7,000 cavalry; which would reduce the grand total of wagons for such 
corps to the number of from 456 to 510 total. The supply trains will 
usually be larger as the regimental ones are reduced. It is probable that 
each corps would have a different road over which to move, or at least 
each two corps, one preceding the other by a day if on the same road. 
The supply trains should follow some central route when intended for the 
entire army; those for a corps would foilow the route of the corps and 
keep well closed up for protection. ‘The late war proves that large sup- 
ply trains and long lines of supply provoke raids of the enemy. For this 
reason trains must be kept well closed up to the corps, and must be well 
guarded especially at all cross-roads, side-roads, defiles, etc. A rear guard 
and flankers are necessary in the vicinity of the enemy. 

In all cases of army operations the problem of the amount of transpor- 
tation must, in the end, be solved by the Commander-in-Chief. He must 
have all the facts and conditions of the enterprise before him and propor- 
tion his means to the end in view. He will know that the more he 
loads down his men, the faster they disappear from the ranks; that the 
larger and heavier his trains beyond a certain mean, the less mobility and 
power of movement his army will have; with fewer wagons, smaller trains, 
we may expect short, sharp and decisive campaigns. ‘The manner in 
which this problem has been solved by some of our best and greatest com- 
manders is given in the copies of orders forming the appendix to this pa- 
per. To illustrate further in detail these solutions, it is proposed to quote 
the reports of the most distinguished officers of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, slightly modified in the application. 

TRANSPORTATION OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 

The Army of the Potomac in its first operations upon the Peninsuia, 
was supplied by means of the Potomac River. For that reason very heavy 
supply trains were unnecessary. General Ingalls reports, on the 1st of 
July, 1862, after the seven days’ battles before Richmond, on the strength 
of an inspection then made, that McClellan’s Army had in its possession 
means of transportation as follows: 3,100 wagons, 350 ambulances, 17,000 
horses and 8,000 mules; army, 80,000 men, or 40 wagons to a thousand 
men. After the battle of Antietam, there was means of transportation 
with the army as follows: 3,911 army wagons; 907 ambulances, 12,483 
mules, 8,693 horses, 7,139 artillery horses and 9,582 cavalry horses, 49 
wagons per 1,000 men. This number of wagons enabled the Quartermas- 

# ter’s Department to carry seven days’ supply for the army besides its bag- 
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gage, camp equipage, etc. With this train it crossed the Potomac above 
Harper’s Ferry into Virginia, the latter part of October, 1862. The 
strength of the army at that date was 110,000 men (McClellan’s Report). 
The following extracts from Report of General Ingalls of May 29th, 1863, 
are of great interest upon outfit and equipment. 


“It was ordered mainly that each man should carry eight days’ short rations of 
provisions, one change of underclothing, and sixty rounds of ammunition on his person, 
He was also to carry his blanket or overcoat, his musket and accoutrements.” 

‘** The total weight carried by each soldier was forty-five pounds. It consisted of 
his knapsack, haversack, subsistence and change of underclothing, overcoat or blanket, 
arms and accoutrements, and one piece of shelter tent. Eight days’ short rations were 
carried on the person, stowed as follows : Five days’ in the knapsack and three days’ in 
the haversack. Forty rounds of ammunition were carried in the cartridge-boxes, and 
twenty rounds in the pockets of the man’s clothing. The total weight carried by the 
men, as reported by the different corps quartermasters, varies somewhat. The amount 
stated, however, is the correct figure.” 

** Each officer was responsible for his own outfit; it was to be carried by himself or 
servant. In some instances a few pack animals were used.” 

“* Shelter tents were taken by the troops, each soldier carrying a piece.” 

“ No wagons followed the main column over the river at first ; some ammunition 
wagons were brought up but not necessarily.” 

“*Pack mules were used to transport reserve ammunition, and to pack up other 
supplies from the wagon parks.” 

“ A six-mule wagon will carry 1,400 short rations of provisions, bread, coffee, sugar, 
salt and soap, and eight days’ rations of short forage for the six mules, or twenty-five 
boxes small-arm ammunition, A good pack mule could carry two boxes small-arm 
ammunition and six days’ oats for himself, or an equivalent in weight of subsistence for 
men,” 

“ The teams and pack trains were distributed to the corps and other commanders 
on the basis established in circular of March roth, 1863. (See order in Appendix A,) 
It was ordered that mules for packing should be drawn from the ammunition and supply 
trains when necessary, but never more than two from any one team, thus leaving four 
mules for the wagon. By this arrangement all the wagons could move forward when 
required, with moderate loads, while pack trains were being used.” 

“« The troops carried eight days’ supply of provisions and sixty rounds of ammuni- 
tion on their persons.” 

“ On the wagons and pack mules there must have been at least six or eight days’ 
more, all loaded and ready for the road. There was a plentiful supply of ammunition.” 

‘The troops carried through the campaign only those things most necessary for 
their constant use. On the second and third days many abandoned overcoats and 
blankets, as the weather was warm. Very many abandoned their knapsacks on going 
into action. The impulse with soldiers to throw off all impediments, under such cir- 
cumstances, is almost irresistible. With proper discipline soldiers can be made to take 
care of their knapsacks and all other property put on their persons. On the late cam- 
paign a blanket should have been taken, but no overcoat. Both weigh a man down too 
heavily, and are not necessary in moderate weather. When men become heated or 
fatigued they will throw away such articles as are not imperatively needed. If knapsacks 
containing rations, etc., are worn by troops, they should be made to fight with them on ; 
or if that should be deemed unadvisable, great care should be taken before putting them 
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in action, to have the knapsacks stowed away properly in the rear. On the late cam- 
paign the army abandoned in battle about twenty-five per cent. of the whole number ; 
with due precaution these might, of course, have been saved.” 

‘* The army was perfectly equipped at the commencement in every particular, so far 
as concerned the Quartermaster’s Department. The issues made immediately after 
were to supply deficiencies which arose in the interim.” 

“ The pack mule system can not be relied on, for long marches, with heavy columns. 
They should be auxiliary simply to wagons, for short distances over rough country, 
where there are few and bad roads.” 

“ The new standard of means of transportation for the cavalry is as follows : 

‘Four wagons to each 1,000 men for small-arm ammunition. One wagon for hos- 
pital supplies for each regiment. One wagon for Regimental Headquarters. One wagon 
and two pack mules for each company.” 


Upon the Gettysburg campaign this experienced and able officer re- 
ports under date of August 28th, 1864: 


“The Headquarters of the Army were at Taneytown, Md., June 3oth, 1863. The 
army was marching to concentrate at or near Gettysburg. The wagon trains were 
assembled at Westminster on the Baltimore pike near the B. and O. Railway, and 
about twenty-five miles in rear of the army. No baggage was allowed in front ; officers 
and men went forward without tents, and with only a short supply of food. A portion 
only of the ammunition wagons and ambulances were brought up to the immediate rear 
of our lines. This arrangement, which is always made in the army on the eve of battle 
and marches in the presence of the enemy, enables experienced and active officers to 
supply their commands without risking the loss of trains, or obstructing roads over 
which the columns march. Empty wagons can be sent to the rear, and loaded ones, or 
pack trains, brought up during the night, or at such times and places as will not inter- 
fere with the movements of troops.” 

“*On the campaign from the Rappahannock to the James (Potomac ?) our trains, 
large as they were, necessarily being over 4,000 heavy wagons, never de/ayed the march ofa 
column, and excepting small-arm ammunition trains, were never see by our troops. 
The main trains were conducted on roads to our rear and left, without the loss of a 


wagon.” 

‘“‘Arrangements were made to issue supplies at Westminster brought over the 
“Branch Road” from Baltimore, and at Frederick by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Telegraphic communication extended from these points to Baltimore, Washington, etc., 
and our army communicated every third hour with them by means of relays of cavalry 
couriers, Ample supplies of forage, clothing, and subsistence were received and issued 
to fill every necessary want, without, in any instance, retarding military movements. All 
stores thrown forward over these routes, and not issued, were returned te the main depot 
at Washington, and again forwarded on the Orange and Alexandria Railroad after the 
army had crossed to the south side of the Potomac.” 

“ After the retreat of the rebel army from Gettysburg, General Meade, on the 6th 
of July, ordered the concentration of the Army of the Potomac at Middletown on the 
evening of the 7th. The trains were directed to join their repective corps ; all those 
that were at Westminster to pass through Frederick to enable them to fill up with sup- 
plies. The Headquarters were in Frederick the night of the 6th. The army moved 
from Middletown, on the gth, to the vicinity of Boonsboro’, The ‘Order of the Day’ 
directed that no trains but ammunition wagons, medical wagons and ambulances should 
accompany the troops. Supply and baggage wagons were to be parked in the Middle- 
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town valley, on the roads taken by their respective corps. No special guards were to be 
left with the trains. Every man able to do duty was required to be in the ranks. It 
was here known to the General Commanding that the enemy had not crossed to the south 
bank, as had been rumored, but was in force and entrenched on the north bank from 
Williamsport to Shepherdstown. Hence the precautions in regard to the trains and 
preparation for battle.” 


Again, in regard to the crossing of the Rapidan and the movements 
which led to the great battles of the Wilderness, we are given by the 
same officer the following : 

‘* The forces that composed the armies on the Rapidan were as follows: The 2d, 
5th and 6th corps, the cavalry and the artillery reserve, and engineer brigade, consti- 
tuted the Army of the Potomac, under General Meade, and the gth corps under General 
Burnside, making about 125,000 effective men. There were 4,300 wagons ; 835 ambu- 
lances ; 29,945 artillery, cavalry, ambulance and team horses ; 4,046 private horses ; 
22,528 mules, making an aggregate of 56,499 animals ; 34 wagons per I,o0oo men.” 

** It was ordered that the troops should take with them ‘ fifty rounds of ammuni- 
tion upon the person ; three days’ full rations in their haversacks ; three days’ bread and 
small rations in their knapsacks, and three days’ beef on the hoof.’ The supply trains 
were loaded with ten days’ forage (grain) and ten of subsistence. One half of the am- 
munition, intrenching tools, and ambulance wagons, a few light spring wagons and 
pack animals only were allowed to accompany the troops. All other trains were 
assembled at Richardsville, and placed, as heretofore, under my direction, with a view 
to crossing the Rapidan by bridges at ‘‘ Ely’s Ford” and ‘Culpepper Mine Ford.” 
The army was put in motion on the 4th. On that day the depots at Brandy Station and 
other points on the railroad as far as the Rappahannock, were broken up, and all extra 
and surplus property, with the depot officers and employés, were sent to Alexandria. 
These officers were directed to await orders, and are the same that subsequently took 
positions and opened our flying depots at Aquia, Belle Plain, Fredericksburg, Port 
Royal, White House and City Point, as the army fought its bloody way along and 
approached within striking distance of these points. So soon as the army made passage 
of the Rapidan into the Wilderness the: trains were immediately crossed at the fords 
above mentioned, and parked near that river. The crossing was hastened in conse- 
quence of the movements of the enemy’s cavalry on the north side.” 

“ The battles of the Wilderness at once threw many thousand wounded men upon 
our department for transportation to the rear. The Medical Department had no more 
ambulances than were absolutely necessary on the immediate fields of battle. My first 
effort was to send the wounded in our empty wagons to Rappahannock Station, to meet 
cars for which I had telegraphed ; but after the trains were actually loaded with wounded, 
and after cars were dispatched, it became necessary to send them into Fredericksburg, on 
account of the presence of rebel cavalry at Ely’s Ford. Communications were quickly 
opened with Aquia and Belle Plain, and in a few days the Navy cleared the river of ob- 
structions to Fredericksburg. Our wounded were at first sent to Belle Plain and thence 
by water to the different hospitals. * * * The same system of transportation for the 
wounded was pursued throughout the campaign as in the Wilderness. Our empty 
wagons, as a ru/e, carried most of the wounded from the field hospitals to the depots, 
and returned laden with forage and subsistence.” 


Before closing his report General Ingalls adds : 


‘* [have during the year frequently reported my views as to the best and proper | 
means of transportation for an army. I do not think that the kind and amount now fur- 
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nished and allowed these armies can be improved upon. The common six-mule wagon 
has proved to be the most economical and durable, for years past, of any ever tested. Pack 
trains should be provided as prescribed in the order (marked A in Appendix). A 
special wagon or caisson should be furnished to carry all ammunition, small-arm as 
well as artillery. * “* * The mules should be hitched to this wagon as they are to a 
common army wagon, with one driver, and not (ridden) as in the artillery service. Our 
troops are undoubtedly loaded down on marches too heavily even for the road, not to 
speak of battle. I have witnessed great loss of knapsacks and articles of clothing on 
the routes taken by our troops at the commencement of campaigns. Jn my report of the 
Chancellorsville campaign I showed that the loss of knapsacks of those actually engaged 
was at least twenty-five per cent. I am in favor of putting the lightest possible weight 
on the soldier, consistent with his wants and the character of the service. I do not 
think the knapsack should be dispensed with altogether ; for it should, ordinarily, form 
a part of the equipment, but on short campaigns, and on the eve of battle, and when 
near the supply trains, a blanket rolled up and swung over the shoulder, and looped up 
under the arm, is sufficient without knapsack or overcoat. The soldier can carry three 
days’ cooked food in his haversack. If necessary, he can carry two or three days’ bread 
and some underclothes in his blanket. Our men are generally overloaded, overfed and 
overclad, which detracts from their marching capacity, and induces straggling.” 


We conclude these extracts with one more from that able officer, 
Colonel R. N. Batcheider, Chief Quartermaster, Army of the Potomac, on 
the memorable Appomattox campaign ; as follows : 


“ Preparations now commenced for the most brilliant and successful campaign of 
the war. The transportation of the whole army was in a perfect state of readiness—the 
wagons repaired, animals recuperated, and everything complete. On the 29th of March 
the second division of cavalry was detached from the Army of the Potomac, and joined 
the other two divisions, under General Sheridan, who was to co-operate with the Army of 
the Potomac in its movements.” 

“*The Army of the Potomac at this time numbered as follows: infantry, 97,921 ; 
artillery, 6,792 ; engineers, 3,064 ; total, 107,777 men ; 25,796 horses and mules; 2,448 
wagons, or 22 wagons and 239 draught animals per 1,000 men. The 2nd and 5th corps 
moved from their works to the left, the 6th and gth corps occupying their line. The 
troops were supplied with four days’ rations and fifty rounds of ammunition upon the 
person; eight days’ supplies for men and animals were taken in the supply trains and 
sixty rounds per man in the ammunition train. ‘The ammunition train of the artillery 
reserve did not accompany the troops, but remained in park at City Point ; all the sick 
were removed to the depot field hospital at City Point ; the supply trains of the 2nd and 
sth corps not accompanying the troops remained, in park, near Hatcher’s Run. Each 
corps had five four-gun batteries, one battery wagon, intrenching tools, and half the 
ambulances, one medical and one hospital wagon to each brigade, and one with forage 
for each division ammunition train that accompanied the troops; the remaining ambu- 
lances were parked with the general trains of the 2nd and 5th corps ; twelve wagons with 
twenty rounds of ammunition per man were taken with the division. On the 3oth the 
trains of the 5th corps moved to the north side of Gravelly Kun, the other trains moving 
on the Vaughan Road. Heavy rains now set in and continued unceasingly for forty-eight 
hours, rendering the roads impassable for heavy trains and artillery—the trains of the 
5th corps being fifty-six hours in making the distance of four miles. During the day the 
enemy made an attack upon the 5th corps, forcing it back,and then immediately turned upon 
the cavalry, which retired to the vicinity of Dinwiddie Court House. The 5th corps moved 
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to the support of the cavalry, reporting to General Sheridan, and succeeded in checking the 
further advance of the enemy. The ambulances of the 6th corps were used to convey the 
wounded of the cavalry to the railroad, from whence they were conveyed to City Point hos- 
pital. On the morning of the 2nd of April an attack was made along the front line, which 
was broken by the 6th corps; this corps then pressing rapidly forward, cut the enemy's line 
in the centre, forcing a part back into Petersburg, and driving the balance up the line of 
the South Side Railroad, where it was closely followed by the 2nd corps. All the available 
ambulances were sent to convey the wounded to the hospitals. During the night Rich- 
mond and Petersburg were evacuated by the enemy, the 2nd and 6th corps following the 
retreating army, giving them no time to rest or intrench. ‘The trains, replenished with 
the prescribed amount of supplies, moved towards Burk’s Station, on the Cox Road, at 
such a distance as would not embarrass the movements of the troops. On the 4th of 
April heavy rains set in, rendering the roads almost impassable for heavy trains ; men 
were detailed from the several commands to corduroy the roads, and otherwise aid in 
moving forward the trains. On the 6th the enemy still continued his retreat, the 2nd, 
5th, and 6th corps pursuing by the Richmond and Danville Railroad towards Deatonsville. 
At Salem Creek the enemy endeavored to make a stand, but was soon driven, by the 2nd 
corps, across the creek to the Appomattox, losing three hundred and fifty wagons, which 
were burned, and about fifteen hundred prisoners. On another portion of the line the 
6th corps also attacked and drove the enemy, capturing several thousand prisoners, and 
continued the pursuit towards Farmville. The empty supply wagons were used to con- 
vey the wounded of their respective corps to Burk’s Station. On the 7th the pursuit was still 
kept up with renewed vigor, the enemy abandoning and destroying wagons, caissons, and 
stores along the line of march. Our forces, losing no time, moved to the enemy’s right, 
left, and centre, keeping him constantly compelled to defend his trains, and on the gth 
had so completely surrounded him that when the head of his column reached Appomat- 
tox Court House, the cavalry and 5th corps, were there to confront him. All hopes to 
extricate his army having fled, General Lee accepted the terms offered, and surrendered 
all the forces known as the Army of Northern Virginia.” 


With this brief and imperfect glance at some of the operations of the 
great historic Army of the Potomac, let us turn our attention to the 
West. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE ARMIES OF THE WEST. 


The vast extent of the zone of operations in the West furnished op- 
portunities for a prodigious development of river, rail, and land transpor- 
tation, all more or less skilfully made use of by the great chiefs who com- 
manded in that part of our country during the war. Immense territorial 
results lent, perhaps, a greater brilliancy at times to the management of 
the supply and transportation branches in that regard during all these 
important operations. ‘To illustrate more fully the marvellous results ob- 
tained by the use of land transportation, we learn from reports of Colonel 
L. C. Easton, Chief Quartermaster, that the army of General W. T. 
Sherman, which included that of the Cumberland, upon July rst, 1864, 
had a strength of about 100,000 men, with 28,300 horses, 32,600 mules, 
5,180 army wagons, and 860 ambulances. The position of this army at 
that date was in front of Kenesaw Mountain and its spurs, facing the 
enemy under General Joseph E. Johnston. This number of wagons 
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allowed 1,036 with 132 ambulances to a corps of 20,000 men for all 
purposes. The army at that time operated along a single-track railway 
running from Chattanooga 130 miles to the Chattahoochie River, and 
thence to Atlanta, eight miles further. At Kenesaw supplies were drawn 
from Big Shanty, a station on the Western and Atlantic Railway, 109 
miles from Chattanooga and 260 from Nashville, the proper base of sup- 
plies. 

In his report of the great march from Atlanta to Savannah, General 
Easton states that upon leaving Atlanta, November 15th, 1864, the army 
consisted of four corps of infantry and one cavalry division, as fol- 
lows, viz.: 


“14th corps,15,680 men, 1,408 horses, 4,436 mules, 571 wagons, and 112 ambulances 
(38 wagons to 1,000 men); I5th corps, 18,000 men, 2,164 horses, 5,726 mules, 666 
wagons, and 146 ambulances (36 wagons to I,ooo men) ; 17th corps, 11,000 men, 2,156 
horses, 3,107 mules, 385 wagons, and 77 ambulances (35 wagons to 1,000 men) ; cav- 
alry corps, 5,000 men, 7,000 horses, 1,800 mules, and 300 wagons. Total, 63,680 men, 
14.768 horses, 19,410 mules, 2,520 wagons, and 440 ambulances.” 

“ The following was ordered as the allowance of transportation for baggage, etc., 
on the march : One wagon to each regiment ; two wagons to each Brigade Headquar- 
ters ; three wagons to each Division Headquarters ; five wagons to each Corps Head- 
quarters; one wagon to each battery (there was one battery to each division). The 
balance of transportation was directed to be distributed as follows, viz.: 

‘* Three wagons to each division for hospital purposes; one wagon to every one 
hundred men, including artillery, for ammunition, and the remainder, 1,476 wagons, was 
used in transporting forage, subsistence, etc.” 

‘« The army started from Atlanta with four days’ grain, The subsistence transported 
for the whole army was as follows, viz.: 

‘Hard bread, twenty (20) days's rations ; salt meat, five (5) days’ rations ; sugar 
and coffee, thirty (30) days’ rations; soap, rice, candles, five (5) days’ rations; salt, eighty 
(80) days’ rations.” 

‘The army started from Atlanta with 5,476 head of beef-cattle in addition to the 
above. The army marched by corps, and on roads as near parallel to each other as could 
be found. Each corps had its pontoon train, and each division its pioneer force, and 
with these organizations streams were crossed, roads repaired, and sometimes made, 
without retarding the movements of the troops. The management of trains differed 
somewhat in each corps, but I think the best arrangement was where the train of the 
corps followed immediately after its troops, with a strong rear guard, in the following 
order : 

Ist. Corps Headquarters baggage wagons. 

2d. Division Headquarters baggage wagons. 

3d. Brigade Headquarters baggage wagons. 

4th. Regimental Headquarters baggage wagons. 

5th. Empty wagons to be loaded with forage and other supplies taken from the 
country, with the proper details for loading them. 

6th. Ammunition train. 

7th. Ambulance train. 

8th. General supply train.” 

‘* As the empty wagons reached farmhouses and other points where supplies could 
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be obtained, a sufficient number were turned out of the road to take all at the designated 
point, and so on through the day, until the empty wagons were loaded, making it a rule 
to take the first supplies come to, and to leave none on the road until all the wagons were 
loaded. ‘The empty wagons could be loaded by the time the rear of the general supply 
train came up to them, and they would fall into their proper places in the rear of the 
division trains if in time, or in the rear of the general supply train, without retarding the 
march. This arrangement worked well, and is probably as good as any that could be 
made for procuring supplies. As a general thing the wagons were required to go but a 
short distance from the line of march to obtain supplies, there being sufficient near by.” 


The march from Atlanta to Savannah, as measured daily by Captain 
Whittlesey, Chief Quartermaster of the zoth corps, was 282 miles, which 
was marched in twenty-five days, an average of a little more than eleven 


miles pet day. 

Captain Fort, Chief Quartermaster of the 15th Army Corps, states 
that his corps started with 

**856 six-mule teams and wagons and 150 two-horse ambulances, divided among the 
four divisions of the corps, which amounted to about forty teams to the thousand troops 
for duty, not counting non-effective or civil employés. About two hundred and twenty- 
five of these wagons were loaded with ammunition, each carrying 2,500 Ibs. net 
ammunition, which was not diminished much until we commenced the siege of Savan- 
nah. About five hundred wagons were loaded with commissary stores, forty-eight boxes 
of hard bread each, and other stores ; others were more heavily loaded. The remainder 
of the trains were loaded with hospital stores, pioneer tools and materials, a small quan- 
tity of camp and garrison equipage, and officers’ private baggage. Eight wagons were 
loaded with shoes and socks. Each wagon and ambulance, in addition, on the start 
carried five days’ forage of grain, and three rounds (sets) of shoes for its team. Before 
this forage was expended, plenty was found in the country ; and, until wagons were 
emptied by issue, forage was gathered and brought in by mounted * bummers.’ An active 
Lieutenant and Regimental Quartermaster were detailed to assist the Division Quarter- 
master in the movement of his trains, and usually remained in the rear with a small detach- 
ment of negro pioneers, and good fresh mules ready harnessed, to help forward any wagon 
in distress. Miles of corduroy were built almost every day by organized pioneers, without 
which the trains could not have been moved.” 


Captain Henry M. Whittlesey, Assistant Quartermaster, in his report 
of the march in General Sherman’s campaign in the Carolinas, gives the 


following : 

**We have marched four hundred and fifty-six and one-tenth miles, through innumerable 
and seemingly impassable swamps ; crossed twelve rivers, among them the Savannah, 
Saluda, Broad, Catawba, Great Pedee, Cape Fear, and Neuse, large streams requiring pon- 
toon bridges ; constructed bridges (sometimes in the face of the enemy) over the smaller 
streams ; crossed innumerable creeks, many of them from their size meriting the name of 
river ; corduroyed at least three-fifths of all the roads we have travelled ; marching early 
and late, wet and dry, over swamps, sometimes in sight and sometimes sunk in the mud 
nearly out of sight, we averaged ten and one-third miles per day, for marching days, from 
Savannah, Georgia, to Goldsboro’, North Carolina. In all the way we have lost no prop- 
erty by capture, and only four wagons and five ambulances by breaking, which could not 
be repaired on the march. We have taken from the country: horses, 858; mules, 1,252; 
corn, 2,588,902 Ibs.; hay, 10,500 Ibs.; fodder, 2,219,001 Ibs.” 
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It will be remembered that this corps had 14,000 men with 1,740 
horses, 4,341 mules, including the mules of 598 six-mule wagons and _ 105 
ambulances (two-horse), or about 40 six-mule teams and wagons to the 
thousand men. Captain Fort reports at Raleigh, N. C., April 28th, 186s, 
. the strength of the r5th Army Corps and its transportation on its cam- 
paign in the Carolinas and on the march from Savannah, Ga., to that 
place, as follows : 


1. Enlisted men and officers in the corps, 

2. Number of regiments in the corps, 

3. Total number of wagons in the corps, 

4- Ambulances in the corps, ° 

5. Wagons employed by regiments, 

6. Wagons for four batteries of artillery, . 
Wagons for Corps Headquarters, 
Wagons for four Division Headquarters, 
Wagons for eleven Brigade Headquarters, . 

7. None loaded exclusively with hard bread. 

8. Wagons used for commissary stores of all kinds, 

g. Wagons used for quartermasters’ stores of all kinds, including fasegp, 

1o. Wagons used for wheelwrights’, blacksmiths’ and saddlers’ tools, 

Wagons loaded with axes, picks, spades, shovels, and other pioneer 
tools, 

11 No wagons assigned for chews for 
quartermasters’ stores. From two to four sacks transported 
in wagons used fer commissary and ordnance stores. 

12. Wagons used for ordnance stores, 

13. None used for transporting pontoons. 

14. Wagons used for hospital purposes, . 42 


THE MARCH TO THE SEA. 


In closing we desire to add a few words from the great Captain him- 
self, in regard to his march through Georgia and the Carolinas, an opera- 
tion so far as we know not excelled for brilliancy and great results in the 
history of modern times. Upon November gth, before leaving the vicinity 
of Atlanta, General Sherman issued the following orders : 

EXTRACT. 

1. ** For the purpose of military operations, this army is divided into two wings. The 
right wing, Major-General O. O. Howard commanding, composed of the 15th and 17th 
corps ; the left wing, Major-General H. W. Slocum commanding, composed of the 14th 
and 2oth corps.” 

2. ** The habitual order of march will be, wherever practicable, by four roads, as 
nearly parallel as possibie, and converging at points hereafter to be indicated in orders. 
The cavalry, Brigadier-General Kilpatrick commanding, will receive special orders from 
the Commander-in-Chief.” 

3. “* There will be no general train of supplies, but each corps will have its ammu- 
nition train and provision train, distributed habitually as follows: Behind each regiment 
should follow one wagon and one ambulance ; behind each brigade should follow a due 
Proportion of ammunition wagons, provision wagons, and ambulances. In case of danger, 
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each corps commander should change this order of march, by having his advance and 
rear brigades unencumbered by wheels. The separate columns will start habitually at 7 
A.M., and make about 15 miles per day, unless otherwise fixed in orders.” 

* * * 6. “As for horses, mules, wagons, etc., belonging to the inhabi- 
tants, the cavalry and artillery may appropriate freely and without limit ; discriminat- 
ing, however, between the rich, who are usually hostile, and the poor and industrious, 
usually neutral and friendly. Foraging parties may also take mules and horses, to 
replace the jaded animals of their trains, or to serve as pack mules for the regiments or 
brigades. In all foraging of whatever kind, the parties engaged will refrain from 
abusive or threatening language, and may, where the officer in command thinks proper, 
give written certificates of the facts, but no receipts ; and they will endeavor to leave 
with each family a reasonable portion for their maintenance.” * * * 

8. “The organization, at once, of a good pioneer battalion for each army corps, 
composed, if possible, of negroes, should be attended to. This battalion should follow 
the advance guard, repair roads and double them if possible, so that the columns will 
not be delayed after reaching bad places. Also, army commanders should practice the 
habit of giving the artillery and wagons the road, marching their troops on one side, 
and instruct their troops to assist wagons at steep hills or bad crossings of streams.” 


In his interesting “ Memoirs,” the General tells us that— 


“ The greatest possible attention had been given to the artillery and wagon trains, 
The number of guns had been reduced to sixty-five, or about one gun to each thousand 
men, and these were generally in batteries of four guns each. Each gun, caisson and 
forge was drawn by four teams of horses (eight horses). We had in all about 2,500 
wagons, with teams of six mules each, and 600 ambulances, with two horses to each. 


The loads were made comparatively light, about 2,500 Ibs. net; each wagon carry- 
ing in addition the forage needed hy its own team. Each soldier carried on his person 
4o rounds of ammunition, and in the wagons were enough cartridges to make up about 
200 rounds per man, and in like manner 200 rounds of assorted ammunition were 
carried for each gun. The wagon trains were divided equally between the four 
corps, so that each had about Soo wagons, and these usually on the march occupied 
five miles or more of road. Each corps commander managed his own train ; and habit- 
ually the artillery and wagons had the road, while the men, with the exception of the 
advance and rear guards, pursued paths improvised by the side of the wagons, unless 
they were forced to use a bridge or causeway in common.” 

And again, in regard to the march from Savannah through the Caro- 
linas to Goldsboro’, we have the General’s remarks as follows: 

“Thus was concluded one of the longest and most important marches 
ever made by an organized army in a civilized country. The distance 
from Savannah to Goldsboro’ is four hundred and twenty-five miles, and 
the route embraced five large navigable rivers, viz., the Edisto, Broad, 
Catawba, Pedee and Cape Fear, at either of which a comparatively small 
force, well handled, should have made the passage difficult, if not impos- 
sible. The country generally was in a state of nature, with innumerable 
swamps, with simply mud roads, nearly every mile of which had to be 
corduroyed. In our route we had captured Columbia, Cheraw and Fay- 
etteville, important cities and depots of supplies; had compelled the 
evacuation of Charleston City and Harbor; had utterly broken up all 
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the railroads of South Carolina, and had consumed a vast amount of 
food and forage, essential to the enemy for the support of his own armies. 
We had in mid-winter accomplished the whole journey of four hundred 
and twenty-five miles in fifty days, averaging ten miles per day, allowing 
ten lay-days, and had reached Goldsboro’ with the army in superb order, 
and the train almost as fresh as when we had started from Atlanta.” 


III. 
OF THE MATERIAL OF ARMY TRAINS. 


This country produces in great abundance, and of the best quality, 
one of the most valuable animals in the world for purposes of war—the 
army mule. Kentucky and Missouri are the leading States as to quality 
and value. Saint Louis is perhaps the best mule market in the world, 
but the entire Southwest is well filled with these animals. 

In Western Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Southern California, the 
smaller or Spanish mule is the most common result of across with the 
mustang or small Mexican horse. 

In organizing teams it is better to use Kentucky or heavy mules for 
wheel animals, those of lesser size for swing mules, and small, even 
Mexican mules, for leaders. A team thus constituted is much more flex- 
ible and more easily handled by the teamster. The light leaders will slip 
around or over bad places and soon get themselves on solid ground where 
they become effective, while the wheelers are struggling in a bad place 
out of which they are thus extricated. Again, the staid, solid wheelers 
restrain the frisky, capering leaders when needful, and let the wagon down 
easily and steadily on short and sudden pitches and irregularities in the 
road. For an ammunition or provision train heavier animals may well 
be used throughout, and from 4,000 to 5,000 lbs. per wagon can be 
carried, since the trains move slowly and deliberately over the best roads, 
and admit of doubling the teams and giving each other assistance when 
necessary. 

Kentucky mules are very suitable for heavy artillery and for bridge- 
trains. Mules in this, as in all rough service, have the advantage of 
horses in better withstanding neglect, bad treatment, poor feed and hard 
usage. With troops they are very necessary in hauling regimental bag- 
gage, etc., having to go over rough ground, into positions and places 
where such lighter teams are the best by far, being the most handy and 
enduring. These regimental teams have to move, more or less, through 
by-ways and off main roads, in fields and over extremely rough ground, 
hence the difference in their composition as to the character and weight 
of animals used. 

Horses for anything except swift action cannot be compared favorably 
with mules. They are easily foundered, lamed, injured and disabled. In 
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the early operations of the late war, where the horse teams were turned over 
to regiments of short service, we have seen them neglected and lost by 
hundreds: allowed to get loose at night and stray into unripe wheat fields, 
the morning sun would rise upon their stiffened carcasses, scattered so 
abundantly about the camps that a burial detail was required to dispose 
of them. 

These and like causes led to the destruction of the finest horse trains 
this country can produce, when left to the tender mercy of an inex- 
perienced soldiery. The liberally-horsed Conestoga wagons, with their 
owners or interested men for drivers, are valuable adjuncts for supply 
trains for an army; but better than these are similar teams of mules. 

We well know the value of the army mule: from the 49° parallel to 
the Rio Grande, he is the king of beasts for packing and hauling; and 
long years of trial have only strengthened the well-founded belief in his 
great value. It isa pity he can not be used for mounted infantry, but un- 
fortunately he has a mind of his own, and when not in the traces is very 
apt to exercise it in the very nick of time to defeat the views and wishes 
of his rider. In other words, with all his value in mass or in large bodies 
the mule generally is not very docile under the saddle. The mule, like 
the horse, is ready for service when four years old, although some are 
large, mature, and serviceable at three years, still ¢¢ 7s detter to buy broken 
mules from four to eight years old. In buying mules in a country where 
they are so abundant, they should be obtained ready broken to the harness 
or saddle; no wild or unbroken ones should be taken. Upon inspection, 
cach animal should be tried in harness, and if for packing under the saddle, 
by a squad of trustworthy teamsters on the spot, to determine the docility 
and nature of the animal and its fitness for the purpose intended. This 
is a very simple matter easily done at depot, where such purchases ought 
to be made, in quiet, with careful deliberation. 

The wagonmaster and teamsters (of the latter there should be several) 
are naturally interested in getting good animals, and an inspection thus 
made at a corral or stable yard, with all the experienced employés present, 
will always prove by far the most satisfactory. Among mules as among 
horses, there are very vicious ones found, which are entirely unfit for the 
service, besides being dangerous to life and limb. None but gentle, well- 
broken mules should be received under any ordinary circumstances. New 
mules should be handled with the greatest patience, care and kindness, 
until they become thoroughly accustomed to the new service required of 
them, after which they can be confidently depended upon. Besides fur- 
nishing mules, this country, upon its western plains, has a school for 
drivers, out of which have issued great numbers of most valuable, self- 
reliant, and skilful teamsters. Accustomed to hardships and privations, 
free from family and social cares, the teamster of the plains is a charac? 
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ter in his way; and for handling mules as an expert thereof he has no 
equal. Fearless, cool, full of resources, and indifferent to comforts, his 
wagon becomes his home, his six mules his little command, and with 
good pay, rations, and some care when injured or ill, we have,the beau 
ideal man to handle army teams and wagons in the field with an army, 
under all circumstances and in all emergencies. Wherever duty or orders 
require him to go, he will go and stay to the last. He has a lingo which 
is peculiar to himself, but which his mules entirely understand; with all 
this he is full of strange oaths, and delights in a long beard, a slouch 
hat, top boots and his trousers tucked into them. 

As we approach the Mexican frontier, in addition to the expensive 
top boots, showy shirt and other adornments, we find him delighting in a 
red sash, and thus fitted out he is ready to shine in the Mexican bailé or 
fandango, take a hand at poker or old sledge, or run his chances with 
Comanché, Apaché, or whatever red-skinned or white-skinned freebooter 
may infest his way. In the Southern States are found competent drivers 
for a six or eight-mule team who can drive by voice and lead line, and 
under ordinary conditions of service answer very well. They require 
careful supervision and much watching, being by nature neglectful of 
their animals, with rare exceptions. They can not be depended upon to 
water, groom and feed their animals, nor to grease and keep in proper 
order their wagons. Grievous sores and injuries are caused to the mules 
by their neglect to fit and clean their harness, collars, etc. They will sell 
their forage, and are, as a class, not to be depended upon for much useful 
service. The white or Mexican driver is far more attentive to duty, more 
trustworthy and faithful in the care of his animals; still, in all cases, ex- 
perienced and faithful superintendents and wagonmasters are required. 
We have not yet reached such perfection that men no longer need to be 
held up to their duty. Experience still shows that, from the highest to the 
lowest, where discipline is required, men are better and more faithful for 
being watched and held strictly to their responsibilities and duties. When 
men are hired for this service, it should be done by a person of experi- 
ence in this kind of human nature and after mature care and investiga- 
tion as to character, qualification and previous service in that line of life. 
Too great care in the selection of men can not be exercised by the officer 
upon whom such a responsibility falls, 

THE ARMY WAGON. 

This valuable machine is the result of long and exacting frontier 
experience. It is not claimed, however, that it is perfect in all respects 
for the general purposes of an army, yet in our service it is valuable for 
the heavy usage of the great plains and mountains. It is probably 
within the experience of many officers that the iron work is too heavy 

“for the wood work ; the latter wearing out much before the former, and 
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in fact leaving the iron work still in good condition. For ordinary army 
operations in a settled country, the iron axles, tires, and plates of the 
bolsters, sandbars, etc., may be diminished in weight and still so formed 
as to last more evenly with the wood work. Even for service on the 
plains it 1s thought that the front and hind axle should be coupled 
farther apart, and thus the body lengthened and its carrying capacity 
proportionally increased. The width of the body might be also slightly 
increased. If longer coupled it would not overturn so easy on irregular 
ground, since one pair of wheels would often be on better ground and 
thus counterbalance the tendency to upset. It is questionable whether 
the sides may not be made two or three inches higher without injury to 
the stability. With the introduction of iron hubs the weight of the 
wheels may be somewhat diminished. It is believed that advantage 
would be derived by submitting the question of somewhat remodelling the 
army wagon and its appurtenances to competition ; the three or five 
models approved for trial to be paid for at a remunerative price to the 
designer. If the manufacture of army wagons is left to contractors, 
there should be an inspector, who is an expert, present at the factory at 
all times, who should see to every part of the machine. In fact there 
should be two, one for the iron work and one for the wood work. The 
axles to be lighter must be of the best iron manipulated with extreme 
care. The wood should be seasoned and sound in all particulars. It is 
observed that many wagons of late years are rough, unfinished in their 
appearance, and lack accuracy of fitting one part to another, and the 
whole is incomplete and unworkmanlike in result. Every part should be 
inspected before paint touches it, and an indelible stamp of the inspector 
placed on each piece going to form the wagon. It is believed that one 
out of every fifty or hundred ought to be loaded with an extreme weight, 
and thus tried over uneven ground for the purpose of extreme test as to 
strength and endurance. Let us haul, say ten or twelve tons of iron over 
a boulder pavement; this or a like test would probably be of decided 
value. If the brake be introduced it would be well still to have at least 
one lock chain on each wagon. 
HARNESS, 

The harness, when well made of good leather, and strictly according to 
the specifications, leaves little to be desired, with three exceptions; and the 
articles excepted it would be well to have furnished separately from the 
bodies of the harness; namely, the collars, the saddle, and the whip. 

It is well known that in almost all cases these three articles of the 
harness must be replaced by better ones than those furnished with the 
harness. The collar is usually too hard, misshapen, and of inferior 
materials. It abrades and wounds the mule’s shoulders, and must be 
replaced by a better article. In fact, collars should in all cases be fitted * 
to individual mules. 
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The saddle should be a Texas or California tree lightly trimmed; the 
least placed on it the better. The girth should fasten by a folding hitch 
and buckle after the method of a Mexican saddle. 

The whip also must be specially made for the purpose; the trivial 
braided pigtail usually thrown in by contractors is entirely useless. A 
good, suitable, properly-made whip that will wake up and govern a six- 
mule team, will cost at least two dollars. 

It is wise to furnish a good comfortable blanket with the saddle; one 
that the driver will be interested in taking good care of. 

In a rainy country, housings over the collars to keep off the rain from 
the shoulders, may be of advantage to preserve those of draught mules 
in good order. 

It is not considered necessary to go into the subject of feeding, shoe- 
ing, travelling forges, etc., all of which matters are well understood and 
now ona good basis, subject to constant improvements as experience 
shall dictate. 

There are very many places in the field where a two-wheel vehicle or 
cart may become very useful. One having wheels and axle to correspond 
in size and quality to the hind wheels and axle of the six-mule wagon, 
would be most convenient; thus many old wheels and axles can be made 
use of to advantage. Carts with high bodies, or extra side boards, are 
valuable about a post, or to take into the field in rough and broken 
country. When taken into the field or rough country two mules tandem, 
or an extra one outside the shaft and one tandem, is necessary to secure 
the full benefit of the machine. It is probable that a lighter cart may 
hereafter be found useful to distribute ammunition to troops in line of 
battle, and to battalions in difficult and out-of-the-way places. A good 
steady mule would meet all requirements in such cases. 

MANAGEMENT AND CARE OF WAGON TRAINS ON THE MARCH, IN CAMP AND 
DEPOT, ETC. 

In marching trains with troops the Army Regulations indicate their 
positions, etc., in the column. ‘‘ They must be marched in such manner 
as to keep out of the way of the troops.” When troops have to take the 
road, as already indicated, the trains must park in the field adjoining the 
centres of the several trains, or get to one side of the way. A train 
marching upon a wide road, having its entire possession, should double up 
two, or where practicable in fields, three or more abreast. If in single 
file, the wagons should keep to the right of the road. The right of way 
belongs to all troops, ambulances and ammunition trains going towards a 
field of battle or the enemy, and all trains except ammunition and ambu- 
lance trains should yield to ambulance trains from a field of battle. In 
the nature of things troops and trains going to the front should take 
precedence in passing troops and trains moving from a field of battle. 
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The successful daily movement of a loaded train depends upon the 
experience and enterprise of the officers and trainmasters, who are on the 
alert to foresee difficulties, and who may be full of resources to get around 
them. One or more men mounted on mules should be in advance, look- 
ing out for obstacles, studying their character, and seeing how others 
overcome them. Holes may be filled up, a plank fixed on a bridge, ora 
fence pulled down, and a way opened around any or all obstructions. 
The train should never enter a narrow way, a defile, hollow road or part 
of a road, without the knowledge of its conductor that such way, defile, 
hollow road, etc., is clear of other trains or wagons that may be encoun- 
tered. It is better to find out in advance and to pull out of the way of 
teams “ having the way,” or the right of way, before becoming committed 
to a hopeless difficulty as to passing each other en route. It is well to 
keep the teams closed on each other, without trotting, as nearly as prac- 
ticable. As a rule draught animals should never be trotted. Their joints 
and limbs are stiffened up and their motions adapted to heavy pulls, and 
it is destructive to their condition to allow them to be trotted. Eight 
hundred wagons will usually cover from seven to eight miles when going 
at an easy gait. It can be reduced half or more by doubling two and 
two upon wide roads, and moving at a slow walk. Trains of from eighty 
to one hundred wagons only should be slightly separated from the others 
for easy handling, and to prevent irregularity of movement, unnecessary 
closing up and falling back. 

All wagon covers should be distinctly marked, for regiments, brigades, 
divisions, etc., when practicable, and also marked to indicate the char- 
acter of the load on each. 

When trains move to the front or in retreat at night, men must be 
sent ahead to kindle fires at all fords, crossings, difficult places, forks or 
turns of the road. At all bridges, cross-roads, etc., guides should be 
stationed to indicate the way and to replenish the fires. Fords should be 
lighted by fires at the entrance and exit, and generally every precaution 
taken to anticipate difficulties that may obstruct a night or a rapid move- 
ment. It is well to cross a gully, ravine, bridge, stream, defile, wood, etc., 
before encamping, in order to be able to move out without delay. When, 
however, repairs are to be made which can be done at night, it is best for 
the train to go into camp to await them. 

CAMPING. 

It is a great saving of time, and avoids confusion, if the several trains can 
draw off the road and encamp, at points opposite their centres of march; 
thus they will be écheloned along the road. In this way the entire column 
goes into camp at the same moment of time, and in the morning at start- 
ing seven or eight miles of trains can pull out on to the road at the same 
time, thus avoiding much delay. ‘To do this some little inconvenience as 
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to water, etc., may be incurred where expeditious marching is likely to be 
of importance. In an enemy's country, it is unwise to park or camp 
wagon trains in conspicuous positions upon hills and exposed places: it is 
better to gather them into hollows, behind forests, hills, and objects that 
concealthem. They will be more easily defended, and raiders will not find 
them so readily. The vedette on the mountain top and the note-taking 
spy may thus be thwarted; even a column of attack may also overlook 
some of its spoil. There is a tendency or a desire to display the white 
sheets of big wagon trains lurking in the bosom of most wagonmasters. 

A watch or guard over the animals should be kept regularly each night 
in every train, according to an exact roster of men for duty; and this 
watch must be held to a strict responsibility that none of the animals get 
down, tangled in their halters, break loose, or stray away. Every animal 
must be kept in place throughout the night. Upon the plains and where 
danger lurks, the guard must be armed and so placed as to protect all 
sides of the park. 

When the proper time in the morning arrives, the guard awakes the 
cook and gets him to work, and awakes the drivers to feed the mules. It 
must be seen by the wagonmaster, or assistant on duty that night, that 
every animal is fed at the proper time. Gradually, too, the harness should 
be put on, and when the word is given everything should be made ready 
to pull out. A wagonmaster takes a glance at camp to see that everything 
is gathered and packed, the proper team to lead is indicated, and at the 
proper time the head driver pulls out, and the train assumes its march 
upon the road 

In parking for camp it may be well to have the outer wagons on each 
side halt opposite the spaces of the park proper, thus partially masking 
them. The guard or camp should be in front of the train, thus serving to 
protect the most exposed side. Upon the Plains a corral may be made of 
the wagons and teams into which the animals may be brought at night for 
protection. 

IV. 
PACKING AND PACK MULES, 

In this country pack mules are used for the most part in operations 
against the Indians. Where detachments are expected to be out from five 
to eight days, one pack mule to six or seven men is fixed; where the men 
are mounted all the animals subsist on grass. Twelve mules to a com- 
pany of sixty or seventy men and two officers are sufficient for a scout of 
sixdays. Eight mules would answer for one troop of cavalry with its 
present strength of, say, fifty effectives with one officer. When supplies 
beyond six or eight days are needed they should be provided in sub-de- 
pots, replenished by wagon trains or by a suitably guarded supply train. 
If forage for the animals must be taken along, a supply train with an in- 
fantry guard is necessary for effective operations. 
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The ideal pack mule is heavy, square built, gentle and docile, with short 
legs, and manifest power to sustain a burden. It should be smaller boned 
and more compact than a Kentucky wheel mule, and more weighty and 
solid than a swing or lead mule; although Spanish mules have been largely 
used for packing in Mexico, Arizona and California, still they are rather 
light for army service. 


=~ 


THE PACK SADDLE, 


There is much discussion in regard to this matter of a pack saddle and 
packing. The load of a pack mule must be distributed over a large surface, 
or in other words, the saddle and load must have a large surface of contact 
with the pack animal. 

2d. The centre of gravity of the load must be as low as possible, and 
ought to be in line above, and as near that of the animal as possible, hence 
the load must be placed well down on each side. 

3d. The saddle and the load must be fastened so securely as not to 
move except as the animal moves; of course it must be equally balanced 
on each side of the animal to bring the centre of gravity as indicated. 
With a small surface of contact and a heavy load, the animal is chafed, 
galled, and very speedily ruined by over pressure upon a small space. 

The aparejo, or Mexican pack saddle, fills the required conditions 
perfectly, for it is practically a wide, double, leather cushion, stuffed with 
hair, moss or grass of a suitable kind, and placed like saddle-bags across 
a mule’s back. It must not actually rest on the back-bone, but be held in 
place by friction or pressure against the animal’s side. Against these 
cushions, on either side, the packages are placed, and held securely by 
means of a cord of rawhide, called a riata, by many complicated turns 
and fastenings known only to the expert packer. None of the load should 
rest on the back-bone or touch the withers of the animal. If the load is 
evenly placed and balanced, securely fastened, and the back-bone left free, 
the mule starts off with an easy, satisfied, springy motion, and all goes 
well; if unequally loaded and unbalanced, the mule “ gees” and “ haws” 
out of the road, or stops to have the load properly adjusted. 

Well-trained pack mules are easily driven and managed. They are 
very patient and intelligent; can be made to know their own saddles and 
loads, and keep a fixed place in their procession, the old and experienced 
leaders resenting with ears back and teeth exposed any attempt of the 
inexperienced or new pack mules to draw near or pass them. They will 
follow a bell, and a gentle “bell-mare” is useful with a herd of mules to 
fix their attention and govern their motions. 

A skeleton pack saddle or simply a saddle-tree, may be used as a 
pack saddle by having many blankets or folds under its points of contact; 
still, with the least neglect or imperfect packing, the mule is easily in- 
jured. It may be remarked, however, that with careful, skilful packers, 
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almost any saddle-tree may be used, and without careful, skilful packers 
it is difficult to make any pack saddle, whatever, work well. 

The expense of the aparejo is one of its objections. It costs about 
half as much as a wagon—-from forty to sixty dollars—with its breech- 
straps, breast-straps, girths, riatas, etc., all perfect and complete. 

A saddle-tree is made in Texas, at New Braunfels, at the moderate 
cost of three or four dollars, which, when properly trimmed and prepared, 
makes an economical and very good saddle. <A similar one was used by 
the old “Second Cavalry,” in Texas, before the war. Since the war, 
some of them have been tried in the Fourth Cavalry and possibly by 
other regiments. 

The old Quartermaster saddle, called the “ sawbuck,” was probably 
devised for inexperienced men, and upon a misunderstanding of the 
conditions to be met. Even this saddle has its supporters, but, unfor- 
tunately, it is more easy to condemn than to build up or to produce. It 
is easy to obtain verbal wisdom on these subjects by the hour; but few 
officers are ready to commit their views to writing or to the test of experi- 
ence. Different steps have been taken to improve this part of army 
equipment, and it is believed with good results. 

It is certain that pack mules ought not to be used where carts or 
other wheel vehicles can be taken. It is an enormous waste of power, 
for the reason that an animal can draw five or six times as much as it 
can carry. 

The question may be asked if we can determine what would be a 
fair allowance for mules at a military post. The subject has been studied 
a good deal, and it can be summed up perhaps, in this wise; that in the 
Department of Texas, and those similarly situated as to climate and 
other circumstances, for a post of one infantry company two six- 
mule teams are required. If more than one infantry company form the 
garrison, an additional team for each company is needed. For each 
cavalry company two teams should be added, and if employed in scout- 
ing which requires the use of pack mules, then eight additional pack 
mules per company are needed. Every post needs a mule and cart, and 
those of above three companies need one or more carts additional. One 
four-mule or two-horse wagon is needed at every permanent post for 
light work, and at large posts several of them are most useful, to take the 
place of the six-mule wagons held in reserve for change of posts, heavy 
field service, or heavy hauling. 

On this basis the 120 troops of cavalry in service require 2,400 mules, 
and the 250 companies of infantry 1,500 mules; say 100 posts requiring 
four-mule spring wagons will take 400 more mules ; 60 batteries‘of artil- 
lery each ro mules for service, equals 600, and with 100 for general pur- 
poses throughout the Army we get a total of 5,000 mules. The remain- 
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ing 5,000 in service we may assume are used technically as supply trains 
for the Army ; but their services are more or less wasted since army 
supplies, as a general rule, should be hauled by contract; thus we might 
very much reduce this large number of draught animals and their attend- 
ant expenses. We may estimate their first cost at half a million of dol- 
lars, and in the ordinary course of service they are replaced every five 
years. The expense of their care, feeding and handling, with a large 
force of civil employés, is a very considerable item. For instance, we 
may assume that these mules are sufficient to furnish 800 wagons with six- 
mule teams, and the 800 wagons, harness and drivers, taken altogether, 
make up a good round sum. 

It is all very well if the excess of mules could be applied continually 
where they will do the most good; say where the Indian outbreaks 
occur; but unfortunately that can not usually happen. The accumula- 
tions are always remote from the scene of hostilities at depots, etc. 
The result of it all is, that, owing to all this unnecessary expenditure, 
troops suddenly required to act in case of unexpected hostilities are 
deprived of resources “on account of the exhausted condition of the appro- 
priation for transportation.” 

There is a law of growth which seems to govern in similar affairs, 
namely : those to whom much ts given can easily get more ; it is the law of 
influence in human affairs; to those that have shall be given everlastingly; 
all due to the persistence of force. The line of least official resistance runs 
along or accords with the habit of issuing, yielding and giving in accord- 
ance with previous rulings and practice. 

A word on the subject of transportation at posts. If mules are 
injured and become broken down, it is better at once to send them into 
depot, and get good ones if others are needed. To hold them for 
inspection is bad policy. They can be inspected in depot; send them 
speedily there. Do the same where practicable with wagons and harness 
if they can be repaired; if not, break them up and use the spare parts 
in repairs. ‘To open repair shops at every post is not wise in these cases. 
Six new wagons can be furnished every post annually for the money 
required to pay one wheelwright and one blacksmith with the cost of 
their tools and raw materials. Have spare wheels, spare tongues, and 
every other part that may wear or give out, even to wagon bodies, and 
send them promptly wherever wanted. This is the best economy in all 
this business. 

Should it be determined to reduce the number of mules at any time, 
the best method of doing it is to stop purchasing and te sell promptly 
all condemned ones, and gradually readjust their allotment to companies 
and posts in conformity to some rule of meeting their real wants and 
necessities. As a general rule, at present, throughout the Army all 
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draught animals are well cared for, and with few exceptions are kept in 
fine condition. There is no complaint to be made on this score. Too 
great a number may be kept for pets ; we know that pet mules, horses 
and teams are of little use to the Service. Like pets of all kinds they 
are more for ornament than use, and are out of place in the military 
service. 

In regard to loads for the army wagon and six-mule team, there is 
great difference of opinion ; the entire matter is governed by circum- 
stances, namely : of good teams and new or sound wagons, good roads, 
moderate speed, etc. As an illustration, over tolerable country roads, 
with fair teams, and ordinary wagons, employed hauling lumber from 
Austin to Fort Clark, Texas, some 200 miles, across fordable streams, at 
times presenting difficulties for short spaces, but with excellent, well- 
managed drivers, going twenty miles per day, the wagons were loaded with 
from 5,000 to 6,000 Ibs. They were required to double at all bad places, 
and if delayed, their day’s march was shortened, though the trip had to 
be made in a fixed number of days. Shoeing and repairs were made at 
San Antonio and Fort Clark. Limited quantities of forage were carried, 
since feed is abundant on the road. No difficulty was found in carrying 
out these instructions. ‘The train was loaded and handled as are contrac- 
tor’s supply trains, 40 save the strength of the animals in every possible way 
and to get all the work out of them that was possible. 

In the same country marching over unusually bad roads, wagons and 
teams have been limited to from 2,000 to 2,500 lbs., and forage for from 
five to eight days. With such loads, teamsters dislike to take the trouble 
to double, and will endeavor to get out of bad places and up steep hills, 
by beating and overcrowding their animals. With careful drivers and 
superintendents 3,000 lbs. or 4,000 even are more easily carried than the 
weight indicated, provided the trouble is taken to double at hills, bad 
places in the road, etc. Again, with good teams, careful men, marching 
with or without troops, 3,000 to 3,500 lbs. may steadily be carried over 
most of the ordinary territory of the West, in the dry season of the year. 
In the extreme north in spring, or in every part where continuous rains 
have softened the subsoil of the tracks, this weight can not be carried, 
Upon good roads of the settled parts of the country 5,000 or 6,000 lbs. 
may be carried, and 4,000 habitually, with the six-mule wagon. 

With the four-mule wagon a ton may easily be carried; the load may 
vary from a ton to a ton anda half. If expected to travel as escort and 
trot at times, 1,800 to 2,500 lbs. only should be carried. 

800 to 1,200 Ibs. may be carried in a spring wagon. By a pack mule, 
on an average, 200 lbs; by a camel 600 lbs. 

Heavily loaded wagon trains should take a slow, moderate gait, natur- 
ally fallen into by the animals themselves. In ascending hills and difficult 
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roads they must be halted to take breath. To cross fords and difficult 
places where there is a danger of stalling, the train should be massed at 
the entrance, and the teamsters, or as many as are necessary, should give 
their attention to getting the wagons across individually, parking again as 
they get over on the far side. 

The teams of a train must not be permitted to scatter along the road 
at will. In regard to the distance to be travelled each day when not 
marching with troops, everything must depend upon the weight of the 
loads, condition of roads, etc. With very heavy loads, and difficult roads, 
the distance may vary from twelve to twenty miles. With good roads, the 
daily march may be fom fifteen to twenty-two miles, and at times where 
necessary to reach water twenty-four, though twenty miles should be 
deemed sufficient, and twenty-four a maximum drive under any circum- 
stances, for loaded teams. 

Spring wagon mules accustomed to trotting may be driven, in cases of 
necessity from thirty to forty miles per day, but thirty-six should be con- 
sidered a maximum drive, and from twenty-four to thirty sufficient fora 
new or wild country. Of course greater drives are continually made, but 
the responsible parties, as a general rule, do not own the animals over- 
driven. There may be no great cruelty in this, but where heavy draught 
mules are thus driven, the result is likely to be the loss of one or more 
valuable animals. In driving spring wagons in this manner much depends 
upon the wagons and loads being very light and the roads smooth. The 
animals should be frequently watered, and never crowded over the first 
part of the day; towards the end of the day’s journey they may be pushed 
without injury. 

In the management of mule trains of all kinds, so much depends upon 
experience and the skill of the persons handling them, that no fixed rule 
can be well laid down. Commanders of departments can regulate the 
matter so far as maximum distances and hours of travel are concerned; al- 
though this entire matter is not unfrequently neglected until some extreme 
case of overdriving provokes the attention of the military authorities. 

There are some times, in reconnoitring a new part of the Indian coun- 
try, when the necessities of water and grass compel one to make longer 
forced marches of double the customary distance. In such cases the num- 
ber of hours travel should be increased, frequent rests be given the ani- 
mals, and the journey prolonged into the night rather than to wear out the 
mules at an increased speed. After such extra driving, a longer corre- 
sponding rest in camp must be given the animals, or a much shorter drive 
taken thereafter in order that they may thoroughly recuperate their lost 
energy. With proper care, in cases of emergency, mules are capable of 
very extraordinary exertions; from forty to fifty miles have been made 
with trains partially loaded, over prairie country, from three to five days 
continuously, with a sufficient period of rest before and after the trip. 
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When troops are changing station the government officers are usually 
very liberal, and if sufficient means are on hand, from three to five six- 
mule wagons and teams are generally given to a company of fifty men 
and its officers and families. Ten to fifteen thousand pounds, however, 
ought to cover all company baggage under any conceivable circumstances 
—a reasonable load for five wagons. It is generally necessary to hire 
transportation by the day, to march and move with troops, when post 
transportation is insufficient. In such cases the property carried is bulky, 
and being composed in part of provisions and forage is daily diminishing 
in weight; besides, a contractor for wagon transportation is unable to 
make his usual daily tabular distances, so that he can not afford to haul 
by a per mile rate. The trains must halt for troops near good water, 
fuel, and healthful camping places, interfering very much with the interest 
of a contractor, whose animals usually subsist by grazing. 

Had we access to the proper records it would be possible to add here 
many illustrations of great value from the reported experience of older 
officers of our Army, who have crossed the Plains in early times, with 
troops. Some of our best commanders thus first learned early and valu- 
able practical lessons of war. Some regiments of our service have made 
in previous years noted marches across the Plains. The Mounted Rifles, 
now the Third Cavalry, crossed the plains to Oregon, via Salt Lake, Fort 
Hall, and Snake river, in 1849. 

The Sixth Infantry made a very noteworthy march from Fort Bridger 
to Benicia, California, via the South Pass, Salt Lake, Carson Valley and 
the Humboldt, in 1857. The present Major-General Hancock, as Assistant 
Quartermaster, conducted the large train necessary for regimental trans- 
portation. He left camp at Cottonwood Springs (near Fort Kearney) 
July 17th, and reached Fort Bridger, 709 miles, August 12th, making the 
entire distance in twenty-seven days, or between twenty-six and twenty- 
seven miles each day, with mule teams. The train of the Sixth Infantry 
was divided into five parts of twenty-six wagons each, numbered from 
one to five; each part was given a wagonmaster, an assistant, and four 
extra teamsters; one of the teamsters was the cook for his train. One 
principal herder and ten assistants managed the loose mules and attended 
to the herding; one principal wagonmaster was appointed for all the 
trains, through whom the orders were given to the several trains, and who 
attended to all issues and accountability for articles and property used by 
the train. The twenty-sixth wagon in each train was for the extra 
Quartermaster’s property and for the teamster, etc., of that train. The 
wagonmasters or herders were mounted on mules; a white bell-mare or 
horse was allowed for the herd of each train. One extra mule was con- 
sidered necessary for each team upon a continuous march of one thousand 
miles, subsisting on grass. The entire train consisted of one hundred 
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and twenty-eight six-mule wagons and teams; two ambulances for six 
mules; three spring wagons for four mules; one six-mule travelling forge, 
and twenty-five extra mulesin poor condition. From Captain Hancock's 
report we have the following: 

**Our march was completed and not a wagon had been abandoned, nor a wheel of 
a baggage wagon been broken on the route. The loss of mules, after a few have been 
brought in which have been picked up on the route and sent for, will not exceed 28 out 
of the 1,044 which we had. No horses were lost from any cause. The distance from 
Fort Leavenworth to Fort Bridger is 1,091 9-10 miles, from Fort Bridger to Benicia 
1,008 1-10 miles: Total, 2,100 miles, the distance marched by the regiment since leav- 
ing Fort Leavenworth May 7th, 1858 (a period of six months and eight days). I left 
Fort Leavenworth on the 15th of June as Assistant Quartermaster to the Headquarters 
of the Utah reinforcements, and consequently was five months and one day in making 
the journey.” 

The Second Dragoons (now the Second Cavalry) marched from Upper 
Texas to Kansas across the unbroken wilds that then intervened. The 
regiment had assigned it for the trip seventy six-mule wagons and teams 
and one spring wagon. During the Mexican War, Colonel Doniphan, U. 
S. Volunteers, marched a column some 1,800 miles from Independence, 
Mo., into New Mexico, and General Kearney, during the same war, took 
a column across the Plains to California, some twenty-five hundred miles. 

It is probable that in the future, wagons must more or less give way 
to railway trains, and steam must enter more and more largely into the 


theory and uses of modern war. 


(Norz.—For want of space, a valuable Appendix, comprising Extracts from the 
Proceedings of Congress during the Revolution and orders of Generals McClellan, 
Grant, Rosecrans, Thomas and Hooker, regulating transportation in the armies in the 
field, has been omitted from this number of the Journal.—Eps.] 
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[Publications of military interest will receive careful and intelligent notice if addressed “ Mrtrtary 
Service Instrrution, Governor’s Island, N. Y. H.] 


DOUBLEDAY’S “‘ CHANCELLORSVILLE AND GETTYSBURG.”* 


In his preface General Doubleday says that he has had “* better opportunities to judge 
“of men and measures than usually falls to the lot of others who have written on the 
“subject ;” that he has ‘always felt it to be the duty of every one who held a promi- 
‘nent position in the great war to give to posterity the benefit of his personal recollec- 
“tions” at the risk of ‘‘ severe criticism and much personal feeling,” announces that he 
cannot “consent to fulfil his (my) allotted task by a colorless history praising every- 
“body and attributing all disasters to dispensations of Providence for which no one is 
“to blame,” and adds, that “ where great disasters have occurred it is due both to the 
“living and the dead that the causes and circumstances be justly and properly stated.” 
A belligerent beginning! It is the opening of the controversialist rather than of the 
historian, and suggests a purpose—which perusal of the work confirms—to enhance the 
value of ‘personal recollections” as compared with “dry official statements,” and thus 
settle some old scores with both the “living and the dead.” This is dangerous ground 
for history, especially as affecting the dead. 

General Doubleday discusses the questions of General Meade’s intention and be- 
havior at the battle of Gettysburg, but there is nothing in his personal recollections 
which will be likely to fasten on General Meade the accusations of which he was long 
ago acquitted by the ‘‘dry official” records and his own explanations. Nevertheless, 
for more reasons than those given by General Doubleday, it will probably be the ver- 
dict of history that General Meade iailed to gather the legimate fruits of his victory. In 
fact, he did not seem to appreciate that he had gained a victory. President Lincoln 
was bitterly disappointed. When (in Meade’s congratulatory order which was tele- 
o_o to him) he read the sentence about driving the invaders from our soil, 

dropped his hands, and in sad and measured tones repeated, ‘‘ Drive the 
“invaders from our soil! My God! is that all?” Disheartened and apprehensive, he, 
on the 6th of July, telegraphed from the Soldiers Home to General Halleck: “I left 
“the telegraph office a good deal disappointed. You know I did not like the phrase in 
“ Order No. 68, I believe, —‘ drive the invaders from our soil.’ Since that I see a dis- 
“patch from General French saying the enemy is crossing his wounded over the river 
“in flats, without saying why he does not stop it, or even intimating a thought it ought 
“to be stopped. Still later, another dispatch from General Pleasanton, by direction of 
“General Meade, to General French stating that the main army is halted because it is 
“believed the rebels are concentrating ‘on the road towards Hagerstown beyond Fair- 
field,’ and is not to move until it is ascertained that the rebels intend to evacuate 
“Cumberland Valley. These things all appear to me to be connected with a purpose 
“*to cover Baltimore and Washington, and to get the enemy across the river again with- 
“out a further collision ; and they do not appear connected with a purpose to prevent 
‘this crossing and to destroy him. I do fear the former purpose is acted upon and 
“the latter is rejected. If you are satisfied the latter pu is entertained and is 
**judiciously pursued, I am content. If you are not so satisfied, please look to it.” 

“ A. LINCOLN.” 

On July 15th, the day after the enemy crossed the Potomac, President Lincoln 
used the following remarkable language in a telegram to Mr. Cameron: “I would give 
“much to be relieved of the impression that Meade, Couch, Smith and all, since the 
‘battle of Gettysburg have striven only to get Lee over the river without another 
“fight.” Probably President Lincoln’s famous letter of October 16th for General Meade, 
proposing to take all the responsibility in case of defeat, and none of the credit in case of 


* Chancellorsville and Gettysburg,’ by Abner Doubleday, late Bvt. .-Genl, U.S.A. Vol. V 
“ Campaigns of the Civil War.” New C. Scribner's Sons. 1882. 
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success, was inspired by the President’s disappointment at the result of the operations 

following the battle of Gettysburg. A military admirer says of Mr. Lincoln—‘* He was 
the best General we had, and it isa wonder the other Generals did not break his heart.” 

It is a pity General Doubleday, going beyond the question of Meade’s generalship, 
states things which may be understood as flings at that high officer’s personal bear- 
ing in action. On page 177, forgetting that the ition of the Commanding 

General on the field of battle is not a proper subject = imputation or criticism by 
his subordinates, he says that an officer who rode to Meade’s Headquarters during the 

battle of Gettysburg with the intelligence that Sickles’ line was driven in, ‘* found the 

“ General walking up and down the room apparently quite unconscious of the move- 
“ments which might have been discerned by riding to the top of the hill,” etc; and 

in, ‘‘ General Meade’s Headquarters was in the centre of this cannonade, and as the 

“ balls were flying very thickly there, and killing the horses of his staff, he found it nec- 
“‘ essary, temporarily, to abandon the place.” ‘ He rode over to Power's Hill, made his 
Headquarters with General Slocum, and when the firing ceased rode back again.” It is 

true General Doubleday adds, in the way of apology for General Meade, that ‘ where 

nothing is to be gained by exposure, it is sound sense to shelter men and officers as 

“‘much as possible.” The explanation merely tends to confirm the impression which 

the reader may fairly entertain of the author's unfriendly purpose in introducing the in- 
cident. 

There is rather an unkind imputation upon two dead officers—Halleck and Meade 
—where the author says, 116, ‘‘as the new commander of the Union Army” 
(Meade) *‘ was a favorite a General Halleck, no notice was taken of his disregard of 
**instructions in detaching the garrison of Harper’s Ferry.” In fact, General Double- 
day appears to have a poor opinion of many of his brother officers, especially of Howard, 
who lives to speak for himself. He says of a number of them en masse (page 32, speak- 
ing of Chancellorsville), “ the subsequent investigation of this sad business by the Con- 
“*gressional Committee on the Conduct of the War was very much of a farce and 
“ necessarily unreliable, for so long as both Hooker and Howard were left in high com- 
‘*mand, it was absurd to suppose their subordinates would testify against them.” What 
kind of officers must we have had if it is ‘‘ absurd to suppose” that they failed to tell the 
truth because Hooker and Howard were left in high command? General Doubleday 
himself was a witness before the Committee on the Conduct of the War, and he testified 
not only in plain but in bitter language against his superior officer, General Meade, while 
he, Meade, was still in high command. There is nothing to show that other officers 
did not speak with equal conscientiousness if not with equal severity. 

The main features in the campaigns of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg have been 
pretty well agreed upon by military students and writers. It is not worth while, there- 
fore, to go into a detailed review of General Doubleday’s account of those operations. 
He attaches more importance than most other writers have done to the part taken by 
General Sickles, in both campaigns, and to the operation of the cavalry force under 
General Pleasanton at Chancellorsville. Yet the author makes an argument and presents 
a diagram to demunstrate mathematically that “ it is impossible for any troops to hold 
‘their ground when attacked at once on both fronts,” if posted on the two sides 
of aright angle as General Sickles posted his corps at Gettysburg. The attack from 
“both sides,” which the author here assumes, would be a marked case of “ converging 
columns” (as he uses that term) which he tells us a/ways fails. But passing that over, 
General Doubleday is correct in pronouncing the disposition a faulty one in ¢ . 
Whether or not it is so in practice depends on circumstances. The line occupied 
General Sickles’ corps was substantially the same in figure as that occupied by the whole 
army at Gettysburg, and that position was so good that a dispute is yet going on about 
the credit for having selected it, and our army held its ground there though attacked on 

. both fronts at once. 

here is certainly exaggeration in the results attributed by the author to 
some of the minor affairs of the cavalry. For example (page 37) he says that a 
charge, at the cost of his life, by Major Keenan with four hundred of the Eighth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, against Stonewall Jackson’s front of ten thousand men at Chan- 
cellorsville, ‘‘ saved the army from capture” and “‘ the country from the unutterable deg- 
“ radation of the establishment of slavery in the Northern States.” Without disparaging 
Major Keenan’s gallantry and sacrifice, it is not too much to say that slavery would not 
have been established in the Northern States, if he had never charged or never been 
born. In this connection it may be intimated that the author seems to concern himself 
more than necessary in such a book as his, with the objects the rebels aimed to accom- 
plish by the war. He appears to have confused ideas on the subject. Page 48, that 
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was “ Vengeance,” page 188 it was “ Conquest of the North,” and same it 
was to determine ‘‘ whether freedom or slavery was to rule the Northern States ;” page 
195 it was ‘‘to extend the area of slavery over the free States ;” but after all. by page 
197. it was “the acknowledgment of the independence of the Southern Confederacy.” 

It is worth while for the military profession to weigh carefully General Doubleday’s 
sweeping and unsparing condemnation of ‘* converging columns,” on the field of battle 
as well as in strategy. Page 52 he says, ‘* in the history of lost empires we almost inva- 
“riably find that the cause of their final overthrow on the battlefield may be traced to 
“the violation of one military principle, which is ¢hat the attempt to overpower a central 
“* force by converging columns ts almost always fatal to the assailants.” ‘* Yet this is the 
“first mistake made by every tyro in generalship.” Strengthening the broad assertion 
he adds, the columns ‘‘ zever arrive at the same time,” “ the outer army is a/ways beaten 
“in detail,” “ one portion is sure to be defeated before the other arrives.” Page 67 he 
says of Chancellorsville, “ Sedgwick’s movement, in my opinion, added another example 
“to the evil effects of converging columns against acentral force ;” page 157, *‘ universal 
“experience demonstrates that columns converging on a central force almost invariably 
“fail in their object and are beaten in detail. Gettysburg seems to be a striking exem- 
“ plification of this.” Page 159, ‘‘ Lee boldly directed that each flank of the Union 
“Army should be assailed at the same time, while constant demonstrations against our 
“centre were to be kept up to prevent either wing from being reinforced.” It was 
“another attempt to converge columns,” etc. This is repeated, page 176. Page 179, 
“There is a/ways some reason why columns never converge in time.” The military prin- 
ciple for which General Doubleday contends so stoutly has long been accepted as a 
sound one in strategy, but his claims in its favor are probably more absolute and compre- 
hensive than any which have ever before been made, These claims suggest the question 
whether the principle admits of more rigid application now than in former times. The 
facilities for concentrating columns on a given point at a designated time have increased 
with the improvements in the means of transportation, and especially with the means of 
communication by telegraph and signal. That being so, the objection to converging columns 
would seem to be /ess than in earlier times. Certainly the author goes too far in saying 
the columns “ zever" arrive in time, that the outer army is “a/ways” beaten, that one 
portion is “‘ sure” to be defeated before the other arrives, etc., etc. A few cases may 
be cited. The Prussians in 1866 marched converging columns through different passes 
in the mountains, formed a timely junction on the field of Sadowa and gained a decisive 
victory. The Germans were victorious at Wérth, yet their staff account says of the final 
attack of Froschwiller, ‘* troops from the Southeast and North reached and stormed the 
“common goal almost simultaneously.” 

There was a striking case of the success of ‘* converging columns” at Aladja-Dagh, 
near Kars (1877). The Russian plan was to attack the position in front with about 
30,000 men, and in rear with about half that number. The latter force, keeping in com- 
munication with the main body by field telegraph, marched some forty miles around the 
enemy's flank. The columns attacked simultaneously and gained a decisive victory. 

McDowell's converging columns at our first Bull Run were successful, and he lost 


. the battle only because the enemy, resorting to a similar manceuvre, brought Johnston's 


converging columns on our central force in the nick of time. Hooker's converging of col- 
umns at Chancellorsville was successful, but he lost the benefit of it through his sudden 
and unaccountabie temporary imbecility, and was finally overthrown by Lee's resort to a 
similar operation in sending Jackson to converge and attack the central force after a cir- 
cuitous and difficult march of fifteen miles. Furthermore, the author furnishes evi- 
dence against himself on this point. He says (page 181), speaking of the second day 
at Gettysburg, “* A night attack on the rear of our army in conjunction with an ag@- 
“vance from the opposite side on Hancock's front would have thrown us into great confu- 
“sion and must have succeeded.” Such an attack which the author says ** must have 
“succeeded,” would have been a marked example of converging columns, which he tells 
us always fail. 

While there is much that is interesting in General Doubleday’s work, there is 


“nothing that is both new and important. He ——— too freely in surmises, and 


men’s intentions, and there is now and then a lack of precision as to events. For ex- 


ample, he tells us positively, page 29, of ‘* Stonewall” Jackson’s death, that ‘his own troo 
“fired into him with fatal effect,” whereas, on the following page he says, “ whether 
# killed him or whether some of his wounds came from our own troops zs a matter 

Then, too, there is a blemish in the work due to oguiues Se historical 


value of ‘ personal recollections,” as in speaking of Chancellorsville author says 
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(page 42), when he received the startling news that the 11th corps had fled, he 
“ was preparing a piece of India rubber cloth as a couch,” and (page g) ‘* that a consider- 
“‘able number of the enemy’s missiles were aimed at (his) my division, but, as the men 
‘* were pretty well sheltered, there were but few casualties,” and (page 134) at Gettys- 
burg, ‘‘ I would have been justified in falling back, but I determined to hold on to the 
** position until ordered to leave it. J did not believe in the system so prevalent at that 
“ time of avoiding the enemy,” and page 189, “‘ not less than eleven caissons were blown 
‘*up and destroyed ; ome quite near me.” 

The book will probably arouse more personal feeling than any of the series, but 
that, by the preface, is what the author is prepared for. The Scribner's have revived 
a witoapead and profound interest in the Cumpaigne of the Civil War. J. B. F. 


ROPES, ‘‘ THE ARMY UNDER POPE.*” 


On closing this well written little volume, one scarcely knows which to admire most, 
the clear exposition of the operations of the Army under Pope, the accuracy with which 
the facts are presented, or what is somewhat remarkable, in view of the fact that the 
writer is not a military man by profession, the very sound military principles laid down. 

We will note, as we go along, the various points that occur to us under these differ- 
ent heads. We may have to correct some few unimportant facts as presented, to differ 
with him slightly in some of his conclusions, but under the last head we shall find the 
least to complain of, or to criticise. 

In the preliminary chapter, the author presents a very concise, clear exposition of 
the condition of affairs at the time Pope was placed in command of the Army in front 
of Washington, and of the problem then presented to the United States authorities for 
Pope’s army in front of Washington, McClellan’s on the Peninsula, Lee’s 


solution. 
Hig between them. When Pope took the field in person, July 29th, it had been decided to 
at} withdraw McClellan from his position on the James, and on Pope (heavily handicapped 


wy it is true by the Washington authorities) the practical solution of the problem was 
Lia) devolved, as to how matters were to be cnmnged | so as to avoid the possibility of Lee, 
: with his interior position, being able to concentrate his whole force upon Pope's army, 


rc and defeat or cripple it before McClellan’s could come to its assistance. The concen- 
Md tration on McClellan was hardly a matter for serious contemplation, for in operating 
i against McClellan, Lee now would have the very formidable auxiliary of our iron-clads 
ia to contend with, and against the combination he could hope for no very decisive result. 
i The Army of the Potomac then could take care of itself. Pope’s first move was 
+a sound, He concentrated his troops and moved to the front. But before the concentra- 
a tion was completed, his advance came in contact with the enemy in front of Culpepper 
os Court House, where a partial engagement took place, which aaled Pope’s advance. 

i Jackson, finding the force opposed to him (of which he had fought only a part) too 


:" strong, leisurely gave ground two days after the battle, and took position behind the 
Rapidan, followed by Pope, whose army was now increased by two divisions of Burn- 
. side’s from Fredericksburg (King’s Division having already reached him from the same 
int). 
i‘ = Of the three courses offered Lee by the author (p. 32) he adopted the only one 
Mr which in our opinion was at all feasible. He at once proceeded to concentrate against 
, Pope. Pope was not slow to discover this, and promptly placed the Rappahannock 
between himself and his adversary. The movement was somewhat hurriedly performed, 
but was without loss, if we except that of a moral kind. Some of this had necessarily 
‘ to be felt, for the troops were in high spirits at the idea that they had whipped and actu- 
o. ally pursued “ Stonewall” Jackson. The setrograde movement, proper under the cir- 
‘8 cumstances, created some surprise, and many did not fail to contrast the action with the 
q words (only a little more than a month old) “Success and glory are in the advance.” 
i 


“Disaster and shame lurk in the rear,” and to ask themselves already this early in the 


j 4, campaign, ‘‘ Are we after disaster and shame ?” 
A remark on page 35 gives the key-note for all the disasters of this most disastrous 


campaign. 

J General Pope's retrograde movement was fully approved by General Halleck, who 
a ** directed him on the 18th, to stand firm on the line of the Rappahannock till he could help 
“him, and to fight hard, for aid would soon come.” 

Hampered with such instructions coming from such a distance, how was it possible 


* The Army under Pope. By John C. Ropes. New York. C. Scribner's Sons. 1881. 
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for the commander on the spot to act with the independence and judgment necessary to 
a commander in the field ? 

Pope’s second move was the right one. He knew as well as Halleck what was 
going on behind him. If the movement of the Army of the Potomac was unexpectedly 
slow, how natural to shorten the other end of the line connecting the two armies, and 
without fighting any more than was absolutely necessary, to continue the retreat if neces- 
sary, until Pope’s army was under the very wal/s of Washington ? 

Pope commenced the campaign correctly, but the interference of Halleck, his direc- 
tions to Pope to delay at the Rappahannock two days, and his promise of reinforcements 
in that time, not only delayed Pope too long, but compelled him to hold out a helping 
hand toward Fredericksburg, and unnecessarily extend his lines. 

In war, a military commander on the spot must necessarily act on his own judgment, 
and this is frequently and constantly affected by the varying features of the campaign. 
Two days the army of Lee confronted Pope on the line of the Rappahannock, trying 
at various points to cross. On the third, a heavy rain fell, and the river in one night be- 
came a roaring torrent. Here was Pope’s opportunity, but, hampered as he was, he failed 
to seize it. It was this flood, probably, which prevented Pope from undertaking one of 
the two plans submitted by him to Halleck. ‘The one was to fall back to Cedar Run, and 
meet Heintzelman, the other to cross the river, and attack Lee’s flank and rear. He asked 
Halleck’s advice, and Halleck advised him erroneously. To attempt the second plan with 
an inferior force against such an opponent as Lee, was to invite disaster. Pope, if left to 
himself, we are confident, would have selected the better plan of the two, and fallen back 

in. The rain, which put a stop to this advance, gave him the very chance he needed. 
But instead of falling back to Cedar Run, or beyond, he permitted himself to be 
called off by a desire to capture a part of the enemy's forces which, crossing at Sulphur 
Springs, had been cut off by the rise in the river, and Sigel, Banks, Reno, McDowell, 
and Reynolds were all pushed towards that point and Warrenton, J. E. B. Stuart in 
the meanwhile raiding our communications at Catlett’s Station. Thus far we hold Hal- 
leck responsible for all the evils resulting from his orders sent from a distance, without, 
however absolving Pope from the weakness of permitting himself to be so closely gov- 
erned by such orders, sent from a distance. 

This is one of the few instances where the author fails to condemn in proper terms a 
departure from sound military doctrine, although we shall note several other cases, where 
he is more outspoken upon this principle. So far as concerns what the movements ough¢ 
to have been, he is clear in his summing up (p. 168-9), but in commenting on what moves 
were actually made, he contents himself with saying (p. 171), ‘* but it must be remembered 
“ that he (Pope) was much hampered in his movements by General Halleck’s obstinate ad- 
“herence to the line of the Rappahannock,” overlooking the fact, that a General in com- 
mand of an army in the field need not be ‘ hampered,” unless he chooses to be. 
This reliance upon Halleck was fatal to all Pope’s plans. He looked to Halleck for 
counsel and advice, and always got, by some fatality the wrong thing. He looked to him 
for the protection of his line of communication, and it was never protected. 

On the 25th when Pope ought to have been, and might have been behind Cedar 
Run, or Bull Run, Jackson’s flank march was reported to him by our signal officers, and 
during the next day our troops were chasséing back and forth between Warrenton and 
Waterloo, and Warrenton and Sulphur Springs, trying to find out what the rest of the 
enemy was doing, and that same evening ‘‘Stonewall” Jackson, who had been reported by 
our scouts as moving towards Thoroughfare Gap, was in our rear, at Bristoe Station, with 
his whole force of 25,000 men! Well may it be said (p. 51) “ that this was the result of 
“great em. General Pope, indeed, tells us in his report (p. 140) that he confidently 
“‘ expected that by the afternoon of the 26th, Franklin would have been at, or near Gaines- 
“ville” (p. 51). He may have expected thi8 defore, but on the 26th he knew that this was 
not possible. ‘* On the evening of the 26th Pope learned that the railroad in his rear was 
“cut, and that night he determined to throw the main body of the army upon Gainesville.” 
Happy inspiration ! It was just the thing to do, whether the enemy were behind him zx 
force or not. Any doubt on this point was solved during the 27th when Hooker had his 
fight with Ewell near Bristoe Station, Pope reaching there at the close of the engage- 
ment. 

What, then, was the problem presented to Pope ? 

A detachment of the enemy's infantry force was in his rear. It had marched around 
his flank, and must necessarily be isolated from its main army. How to crush it before 
the main body could come to its assistance was the question. Pope’s communications 
with Washington were broken, and he could no longer be hampered by orders from Hal- 
leck, and here Pope’s real responsibility for the campaign commences. 
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He seems from the start to have failed to appreciate the false position in which 
Jackson had recklessly placed himself, for the first supposition he made was that Jackson 
was going to add to the falseness of his position, if that were possible, by moving still 
farther to the south, an error shared with him by McDowell (p. 58). On the night of 
the 26th Jackson had Manassas Junction, and the next day after supplying his hungry, 
naked men with all the stores they could use, he gave the balance to the flames, and that 
night decamped. 

Success in war atones for all blunders, and yet Jackson was committing one of the 
— of blunders, and ought not to have heen successful. As he was separated from 

A body, he ought to have been offered ‘‘a bridge of gold,’’ to separate himself 
still more. 

The farther he went south, the better for us, for all the more likely would be his 
enemy to interpose his army between Lee’s divided forces. Much farther east he could 
not go, without meeting the reinforcements known to be on the way up from Wash- 
ington. There was but one way open to him, that was orth, and he took it. Pope's 
decision to concentrate troops at the strategic point, Gainesville, was eminently sound, 
and his orders given on the morning of the 27th were executed with such promptness 
that our troops rushed through Warrenton to the rear in such haste, that our hungry 
men were not even permitted to fill their empty haversacks from the boxes of hard 
bread which lined the streets of the town as they marched through. This hurry, 
however, was all at the start, for a few miles out of town the column became blocked 
by some obstruction in front, and although ¢he advance reached Gainesville that night, 
the main body bivouacked along the turnpike, away in its rear. This was a matter of 
little importance as it turned out, but was not a compliance with Pope’s order, which 
required the command to reach Gainesville that evening. 

Reno and Kearny reached their allotted position (Greenwich), about half way 
between Bristoe Station and Gainesville that evening, and were within easy supporting 
distance of Gainesville. And now everything was in good shape in accordance with 
Pope's orders, for his strategic flank was strongly guarded by nine good divisions, and 
he had under his personal control, in the vicinity of Bristoe Station, troops enough to 
pursue Jackson, and even to fight him, if he should show fight. Had he now left well 
enough alone, at least for a few hours, until he could obtain some reliable news in 
regard to Jackson’s movement, he would have been all right provided his orders were 
duly carried out. He did not rest here, however, and during the night, whilst Jackson's 
forces were running north and east from Manassas Junction as fast as their legs would 
carry them, Pope issued his orders for a concentration of troops on Bristoe and Man- 
assas Junction, failing to understand or divine what Jackson was doing, or going to do. 
Porter was ordered to march from Warrenton Junction on Bristoe Station. This 
was right, because he had to come there in any event. Reno was ordered to march on 
the Junction, but why order Kearny dack to Bristoe Station? If he moved at all, it 
should have been in support of Reno; but worst of all, why compel McDowell with his 
own corps and Sigel’s to abandon the strategic point of the whole field where he was 
interposed between Jackson and Lee ? 

On the supposition that Jackson (who was never known to remain quiet when by 
any possibility he could move) was still at the Junction, and would quietly wait there 
to be attacked, the arrangement made by Pope ‘‘to bag the whole crowd” was admi- 
rable. ‘‘ Plausible as this plan looked, however, there were grave objections to it” 
(Ropes, p, 62), and in the discussion of this question, the author exhibits his clearness in 
conception of the situation, and his soundness as a strategic writer. ‘So long as the 
** troops of McDowell and Sigel were at Gainesville, we had decidedly the advantage,” 
he says, and though Pope the previous evening “felicitated himself justly on the fact 
“ that McDowell was interposing completely between Jackson and the main body of the 
“ enemy,” he, after dark, gives the order for him to abandon Gainesville, ignoring the fact 
that “ Jackson might be doing something very different from what he (Pope) anticipated.” 
But even after these orders were given, the campaign was not necessarily a failure from 
defective strategy and a misapprehension of Jackson's intentions, for in these various 
movements, within prescribed limits, collision between the detachments of the contend- 
ing forces was almost inevitable (in fact did take place), and then if the officers in com- 
mand acted with ordinary intelligence, and on sound military principles, errors could 
have been speedily corrected. 

Leaving Pope moving on the Junction with Hooker, Kearney, and Reno, we will re- 
turn to McDowell's command and its movements. During the night of the 27th Pope's 
order to move with his whole command reached McDowell, and early the next day the 
command resumed its march along the pike, and passing through Gainesville, continued on 
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the pike for a mile or two beyond. Rickett’s Division, however,was detached and sent back 
tooccupy Thoroughfare Gap. This last move was one of questionable propriety. If any 
force was sent at all it ought to have been a corps. Less than this, it was almost useless 
to send, in view of the fact that it was to operate against Lee’s main army. And now 
McDowell, turning to the right of the pike, starts, it is presumed, to obey the orders to 
move on Manassas Junction. We say presumed, because there now occur delays and 
hesitations wholly inconsistent with the promptness and rapidity enjoined in Pope's order. 
Sigel had disappeared, and Reynolds was disappearing in the front, when a few shots from 
abattery posted on the north side of the Warrenton Turnpike were heard. The remaining 
division (King’s) halted, then forined line, and halted again, and remained in the same 
position for hours ; long enough to kill beef and cook it. What in the meantime was 
transpiring ? Sigel on his march had caught sight of the enemy. He formed his line 
of battle, threw out skirmishers in the direction of Groveton, and discontinued, of course, 
his movement on Manassas. Reynolds, receiving the fire of the battery just referred to, 
lost a few men, killed and wounded, and continued his march obliquely to his right. 
Here then was the enemy! No need to go farther towards Manassas in search of him. 
“ Here then was our opportunity, and a first-rate one.” (P. 71.) 

“General Sigel alone seems to have divined the truth, and to have recognized that 
“the colamn had already met Jackson’s corps.” (P. 71.) This is a remarkable statement, 
considering that Sigel had upon his //¢a soldier like Reynolds, who when he came in 
contact with the enemy, had done exactly what Sigel did. (P. 70.) So confident was 
Sigel that he ought now to discontinue the movement on the Junction, that he sent to 
McDowell, reporting the condition of affairs in his front, and when he received word 
back to march on Manassas Junction, he sent again to McDowell by one of his aids, to 
represent fully to him the fact of the enemy's presence. 

He received reiterated orders to march on the Junciion, and very much against his 
will, he withdrew from ¢he front of the enemy, and marched away from him, in obedience 
toorders. It is a fair inference that Reynolds received the same orders. Thus did Mc- 
Dowell feel “himself bound, by Pope's order of the previous evening, to go to Manassas 
“Junction after Jackson.” Here was as plain a case as could occur, where the officer, on 
the spot, was the judge of what should be done, and the order to march on the Junction, 
then fifteen or eighteen hours old, should have been disregarded. But now comes in the 
most remarkable phase of this remarkable action. The order was neither obeyed nor 
disobeyed. Ricketts was at Thoroughfare Gap, Sigel moved off in obedience to the 
reiterated order, and reached the Junction in person, though his command did not, and 
Reynolds moved off obliquely to Sigel’s left, whilst King (McDowell having disap- 
peared), late in the afternoon, moved back upon the pike, and resumed his march /owards 
Centreville, so that the command of McDowell was literally “scattered to the four winds.” 
A strategic point may be defined as one which is of vital importance to the success of a 
campaign. Gainesville, or a strong position in that vicinity, was such a point, and it isa 
remarkable fact that this very place was the strategic point the year before, in the first Bull 
Run campaign under McDowell's command. We have striven in vain to discover some 
reasonable explanation of McDowell's conduct on this occasion. Under less favorable 
circumstances his course of action would have subjected him to the gravest consequences. 
Upon that spot, and on that day, August 28th, the /ai/ure of the campaign which com- 
menced at the delay on the Rappahannock by the interference of Halleck, was com- 
pleted, and completed too, under the very same violation of military principles. For 
this completed failure history must hold Pope and McDowell jointly reponsible, the 
former for sending the g P.M. order of the 27th, and the latter (the commander on the 
spot) for attempting to obey it, even in part. We are of the opinion that of the two, Mc- 
Dowell has the largest share of the responsibility on his shoulders, for in addition to the 
other reasons he, after scattering his troops as we have stated, and they had actua//y come 
in contact with the enemy, personally disappeared from the scene where, if he had re- 
mained, his presence would have been, as we will show hereafter, of the utmost import- 
ance. Having shown what ozght to have been done, we will proceed to give a short 
account of what was done, as soon as we have invited attention to the action of one of 
the rebel commanders. 

A. P. Hill with his division marched from Manassas Junction to Centreville, Aug. 
28th, and on that day received an order from his chief (Jackson) at a distance, to 
“move down to the fords (of Bull Run) and intercept” our army, which Jackson 
supposed to be “in full retreat.” Hill knew better, and having unquestionable evidence 
that we were not in retreat, he disregarded his orders, and moved with all haste to rejoin 
Jackson, and it was well for his chief that he did. 

Leaving Pope to continue his pursuit of the enemy past Manassas Junction and 
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around by Centreville, we will return to the strategic flank at Gainesville. Late in the 
afternoon King’s Division made its way back to the Turnpike, and commenced the 
march to Centreville. Hatch in advance had nearly reached Groveton when a battery 
appeared from the woods to the north of the pike, and opened fire on our marching 
troops. This was the only evidence Jackson gave of a disposition ‘*‘ 40 attack,” and ‘‘our 
men turned savagely upon their assailants ” (p. 76.), formed line of battle, and moving 
north from the Turnpike commenced what is called the battle of Gainesville, some two 
miles east of that place, and at most one-third of a mile north of the Turnpike. This 
sanguinary fight terminated very soon after dark. *‘ We were no doubt considerably out- 
“numbered, Why this was so, with the brigade of Hatch in front, and that of Patrick in 
“ the rear, is, perhaps remarkable. Doudtless the darkness of the night prevenied these troops 
“* from participating in the action.” (P. 78.) 

The explanation as to our being so much outnumbered which we have placed in 
italics, cannot be pertinent, in view of the fact that a/most all the fighting occurred 
during daylight. te in the afternoon, “ McDowell received a dispatch from Pope to 
“* cease the movement on Manassas Junction,” and a little later, a second one, to “ march 
‘**immediately with your command upon Centreville.” King’s Division had not partici- 
pated in the movement on Manassas Junction at all, unless we consider its obliqueing 
a few hundred yards off the pike, and halting, a participation in that movement, and 
when it regained the pike, and was opened upon by the enemy’s artillery, it is presumed 
it was moving in obedience to the last order cited above. Pope's report (Ropes, p. 79) 
written five months after the battle, when, as he says—he had in his possession, the 
— of Generals King, Gibbon and Doubleday, and ‘‘a detailed report of General 
** McDowell,” and was therefore possessed of the facts, is not only inexcusably inaccurate 
in representing ‘t McDowell with his whole force (except Rickett’s Division), marching in 
“the direction of Centreville,” and encountering the advance of Jackson’s force retreating 
towards Thoroughfare Gap, but the impression sought to be made, that the unauthorized 
absence of Ricketts at the Gap was the cause of our failure here, is, as Ropes says, 
**wholly unfounded.” It appears to us as something worse. It is more than probable 
that “the reports of King, Gibbon, and Doubleday” transmitted with Pope's report, bu 
not ublished with it, might throw some light on this question of the condition of affairs 
at this turning-point of the campaign. That it was the turning-point in the campaign, 
very few will now question. We can look back now, and say confidently what ought to 
have been done, with a competent, energetic, active, brave, cool, commander on the 
spot, with the requisite attherity to act, and the necessary knowledge of the condition of 
affairs, to appreciate the importance of what should be done. McDowell, if on the spot, 
could have ordered Ricketts down from Gainesville (only two miles away). He could 
have brought Reynolds back from only about the same distance, and could have summoned 
Sigel somewhat farther off, to be within supporting distance early the next morning to 
do what? Crush with these three divisions the flank of — at the very point where 
the fight took place that afternoon, and thus force the latter still farther away froma 
junction with Longstreet, whose appearance on the scene was expected by both armies. 
This could have been better done on the morning of the 28th, because there was more 
time, and daylight. Whether it could be done now déefore the advent of Longstreet was 
pooblemation, but that it was the thing to /7y, there is no question. 

The question, however, as it presented itself to the subordinate commanders was 
very different, restricted as they were in authority, and limited as was their information 
on the actual situation. Pope says, five months after the battle, that he sent orders to 
McDowell and to King several times during the night of the 28th, to hold the position 
at all hazards. If such orders were ever received by King, there is of course, no 
excuse for his retreat, nor can he be absolved from the responsibility of giving up the 
position when he had the assurance from Reynolds that at daylight in the morning his 
division should be up to his support. But the position was abandoned that night, and 
the campaign was a failure, From this time out, Pope’s orders constitute one continu- 
ous series of blunders. 

Scarcely an order was given, but what was based on an erroneous idea of the actual 
condition of affairs, and above all other impressions towered the one that Jackson was 
trying his best to get out of Pope’s way, and avoid a fight, and this idea still continued 
apparently to exercise an influence vver Pope’s mind even after the time when Lee's 
main army had effected a junction with Jackson. To interpose another force between 
the divided forces of the enemy, Pope ordered Porter with his own corps and King’s 
Division to move back from Manassas Junction towards Gainesville, on the morning 
the 2gth, and later in the day, after McDowell had left Porter, he sends the latter an 
order in substance to attack the right and rear of Jackson, and on the supposition, he says 
that he would do this, or was moving to do it, he orders an attack on Jackson's left. 
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No such condition of affairs existed, for Longstreet had come up hours before, and 
with 25,000 men drawn up in line of battle, was ready to receive Porter, had he rashly 
determined to make the assault with his 9,000 men. In view of this state of facts, as 
they are now known to have existed and believed at the time by Porter to exist, it is 
hardly worth while to discuss the issue between McDowell and Porter, except to invite 
attention to the very sound exposition of the true meaning of the 62d Article of War, as 
given by the author on page 125, and in what way it bears upon the status of the two 

erals, 

It is only necessary for us to say here, that the 4.30 P. M. order which Porter was 
convicted of disobeying, was received by him about twenty hours after the campaign had 

a failure, and at the least, eight hours after the junction between the enemy's 

had been effected. This order given under an erroneous impression as to the con- 

dition of affairs in Porter’s front, and sent from a distance, he would have acted crimi- 

nally in obeying, by making the assault against hisown judgment even had he received 

the order in time, and such was the judgment pronounced by Generals Schofield, Terry, 

and Getty upon a full investigation of the facts, and such will undoubtedly be the im- 
partial judgment of history. 

Pope, under Ais erroneous impression of the facts, was very naturally indignant at 
what he supposed was Porter’s dereliction of duty, and he condemned him on the field, 
before he received Porter's statement of the facts, and sent him a curt and peremptory 
order to move his command to “the field of battle of to-day,” and report to Pope in 

for orders. . 

This order was promptly obeyed by Porter, and his command was the next day (30th) 
the principal force used in what was supposed to be the pursuit of the retreating enemy, 
but which ¢urned out to be a most desperate assault upon the combined forces of the enemy 
in position. 

PThis assault failed, Pope intimates, because neither persistently nor vigorously made; 
but we know that its failure was due to the presence on Porter's left flank of an over- 
whelming force of the enemy, which, as soon as Porter retired, swept over the whole left 
of our position, and drove us from the field. If Porter had been guilty of what Pope 
supposed on the 29th of August, he was not a fit man to be placed in the position he oc- 
cupied on the goth. On the contrary he should have been instantly arrested, and the 
command of his troops transferred to some one in whom the Commanding General had 
confidence. The “ final reflections” of the author in his last chapter (p. 166) are ad- 
mirable in tone, just in spirit, and characterized by those sound military principles, to 
which we have before had occasion to refer. He does not in our judgment lay stress 
enough upon the fact that the campaign wasa failure on the 28th of August, but he sub- 
stantially sums up the demerits of the campaign in his “ First” and ‘* Second” on pages 
169 and 170. 

It is stated (we do not know on what authority) that Pope’s address to his army on 
taking command July 14th (p. 173), and which has been so severely criticised, was written, 
not of his own motive, but at the demand, or supposed demand of certain parties who 
deemed this a fitting way to instil confidence and zeal into troops which up to that time 
had certainly been unsuccessfully handled. Whether this is so or not, it is not unlikely 
that Pope, in his operations in the field, may have found himself unduly hampered by 
the pledge given in this address, that ** fight ” was to be the watchword of the hour, and 
that sound military principles as old as the profession of arms were to be “ discarded.” 

It is quite certain that with less fighting, and a closer adherence to the discarded 
ideas, the success of the campaign, as a whole, would have been greater. 


PITTENGER’S ‘‘ CAPTURING A LOCOMOTIVE.”* 


On the 7th of April 1862, General O. M. Mitchell, U. S. Volunteers, commanding 
in Middle Tennessee, organized a party of twenty-four men to steal into the enemy's lines, 
assemble at Marietta, Ga., capture a locomotive and run north, destroying en route the 
bridges and telegraph between the place of capture and Chattanooga. The expedition 
was suggested and conducted by J. J. Andrews, a spy. The soldiers volunteered for the 
service, and were told the nature and purpose of it. They were armed only with re- 
volvers, exchanged their uniforms for citizen's dress, and deceived the enemy's troops 
and people. Twenty-two of the party assembled at Marietta on Friday evening, April 
1tth, took passage on the north-bound train about daylight next morning, and when the 


* Capturing a Locomotive. By Rev. Wm. Pittenger. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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train stopped for breakfast at a station called Big Shanty, they quietly uncoupled. the 
fi locomotive and three box cars and started at full speed up the track. Pursuit was made 
ot as soon as possible. The adventurers met with unexpected difficulties and delays, and 
me | after running about a hundred miles were compelled to abandon the train and scatter in 
f the woods. The surrounding country was aroused. The fugitives were hunted down 
‘he and all were captured and thrown into loathsome prisons. After some months Andrews 
the leader and seven others were tried by court martial and hanged, and eight made their 
a escape. The remaining six were exchanged in the following March. 
i The absorbing story of this unparalleled enterprise is told in detail by the Reverend 
ane William Pittenger, one of the survivors, in a volume entitled “ Capturing a Locomotive,” 
hs: recently published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
{ No romance contains more of danger, pluck, resolution, endurance, suffering, gloom 
and hope than this truthful account of an actual occurrence in our War of Rebellion. It 
does not detract from the interest of the story that the author is not fully informed as to 
the origin of the enterprise, and is not strictly correct as to its purposes and their impor- 
tance. The adventure he describes was the second that was planned, both of which he 
erroneously assumes were inaugurated under the authority of General Mitchell for the 
purpose of enabling or facilitating the capture of Chattanooga by that officer. The facts 
are about as follows: The rebel line, extending in the'winter of 1861-62 from Columbus, 
on the Mississippi River, to Bowling Green, Kentucky, was broken in the centre by the 
capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, and the enemy was forced to fall back. The 
main body from Bowling Green retired via Nashville through Middle Tennessee to the 
i south of the Tennessee River. General Halleck, adhering to his interior line, moved his 
R? troops up the Tennessee River in March, with a view to breaking the new line the enemy 
had established, or was about to establish, along the Memphis and Charleston Railroad. 
Buell, who with the Army of the Ohio had seized Nashville in the latter part of February, 
Mi, "62, and was about marching westward to join Grant at Savannah on the Tennessee, was 
4 not unmindful of the advantage of breaking west of Chattanooga the railroad which led 
J the rebel forces from the east and south to his flank, and also directly connected them 
:, with Corinth against which Halleck was moving. The spy Andrews, who was in Buell’s 
‘a service, represented early in March, '62, that, with a party of six trusty men, he could 
Nt destroy the railroad bridges between Chattanooga and Bridgeport, and also the impor- 
tant bridge over the Tennessee at the latter place, and thus effectually prevent the enemy 


ia from using that route either to reinforce Corinth or return to Middle Tennessee. Buell 
Ly had received but little benefit from Andrews’ services, and did not encourage the proposi- 
‘" tion, but, in consequence mainly of the confidence and urgency of the spy, he finally 
fi directed his Chief of Staff, Colonel James B. Fry, to confer fully with Andrews and use 
44 his discretion as to authorizing and organizing the enterprise. The Chief of Staff, on the 
idl strength of Andrews’ assurance that an engineer running a regular train over the road 


D. was in our interest, and would use his locomotive for the purpose, sanctioned and 
a arranged the undertaking. General Mitchell was directed to furnish six men ¢/ volunteers 
i for the service could be found. That is all General Mitchell had to do with the original 
. enterprise.* It appears from Mr. Pittenger’s book that the party asembled at Atlanta, 
: but failing to find the engineer on whose co-operation the enterprise was based gave it 
41 up, and all the men made their way safely back to our lines. This terminated the effort 
a to destroy bridges west of Chattanooga by capturing a locomotive. In relation to the 
merits of this scheme, it may be said that at the time, perhaps the object was of sufficient 


4 SaratoGa, August 5, 1 

To Generar L. Tuomas, 
, Adjutant-General U. S. A., Washington City, D.C. 

Ma Sir.—In the “ Official Gazette” of the arst ultimo, I see a report of Judge Advocate-General Hi 


dated the 27th of March, relative to “an expedition set on foot in April, 1862, under the authority 

Ml ** direction ” as the report says, “* of General O. M. Mitchell, the object of which was to destroy the com- 
** munication on the Georgia State Railroad between Atlanta and Chattanooga.” The expedition was 
** set on foot under my authority; the plan was arranged between Mr. Andrews, whom I had had in em- 


4 Sage from shortly after assuming command in Kentucky, and my Chief of Staff, Colonel James B. 

ry; and General Mitchell had nothing to do either with its conception or execution, except to furnish 

Nd from his command the soldiers who took part in it. He was directed to furnish six: instead of that he 

f sent twenty-two. Had he conformed to the instructions given him it would have been better; the chances 

of success would have been greater, and in any event several lives would have been saved. The report 

4 speaks of the plan as an emanation of genius; and of the results which it promised as ‘* absolutely sub- 

; “lime.” It may be proper therefore to say, that this statement is made for the sake of truth, and not to call 

at attention to the extravagant colors in which it has been presented. . 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
{Signed} BUELL, Major-General. 

Ww Nore.—(General Buell knew only of the first expedition—the one he authorized. The second, sent 

by Mitchell, without Buell’s authority, was never reported.) 
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importance to cover the probabilities of failure and the risk to the men engaged, but at 
the best the caiediine om hardly commendable. Buell, basing no plans on the suc- 
cess of it, marched with the main body of his army for the field of Shiloh without know- 
ing the result. When Andrews returned early in April he found General Mitchell in 
command near Nashville, and reported to him in Buell’s absence. Mitchell, with no 
enemy to oppose him, was advancing through Middle Tennessee, and occupied Huntsville 
on the Memphis and Charleston Railroad on Friday, April 11th. The author says Mitchell’s 
purpose was to capture Chattanooga. Appropriating the idea of bridge-burning, Mitchell, 
on the 7th of April—the last day of the battle of Shiloh—started a party of twenty-four 
men under Andrews to capture a locomotive and destroy bridges south of Chattanooga, 
and between that place and Marietta. No exception can fairly be taken to the author's 
phic account A the failure of that effort, but he and the Judge Advocate-General of 
* Army and the Southern newspapers appear to have attached undue importance to the 
object of it. The destruction of bridges between Marietta and Chattanooga would not 
have enabled General Mitchell to take the latter place. If his instructions or the military 
conditions had justified him in an attempt to capture Chattanooga—which they did not— 
the preservation of the bridge over the Tennessee would have been essential to his 
success. The enemy had only to burn that structure, as they did when Mitchell’s troops 
roached it April 29th, in order to check an advance on Chattanooga. Furthermore, 
if Mitchell’s party had succeeded in burning bridges between Marietta and Chattan 
that would not have prevented the reinforcement of the latter place, as the regular rail- 
road route through East Tennessee was open and in the enemy’s possession, and it was 
from the east, and not from the south, where there were but few if any available troops until 
Cornith was evacuated, that the place was most likely to be reinforced. Mitchell's 
bridge-burners, therefore, took desperate chancesto accomplish objects of no substantial 
advantage. Judge Advocate-General Holt probably had not examined carefully into the 
military aspects of the subject when he reported of this enterprise in 1863, ‘tin the 
“gigantic and overwhelming results it sought and was likely to accomplish, it was 
“absolutely sublime.” General Mitchell made no such claim. In fact, seeing as he 
no doubt finally did, the insufficiency of the object, and the completeness of the failure 
and its deplorable consequences, he never made any report whatever of the operation. 

It is not strange that when the men engaged in this affair were captured, they en- 
deavored to have the enemy treat them as prisoners of war, but it is rather remarkable 
that the author at this late day claims that their only offence ‘‘ was that of accepting a 
“dangerous service proposed by their own officers,” and complains that the rebels treated 
them as spies. They were soldiers who stripped off their uniforms and went into the 
enemy's lines to war against him in disguise. The author maintains that, as they did not 
“lurk ” about the enemy's camps for the purpose of getting information they were not 
spies. That plea is technical and feeble; nor is the argument that the rebel partizans 
and guerillas came in citizens’ dress within our lines of any material weight in this con- 
nection. We are convicted on these points out of our own mouths. Our authorities say 
“aspy is punishable with death.” ‘A person proved to be a regular soldier of the — 
“enemy's army, found in citizen’s dress within the lines of the captor, is universally dealt 
“with asa spy.” ‘‘ Armed prowlers by whatever names they may be called, who steal 
“within the lines, of the hostile army for the purpose of robbing, killing, or of destroyi 
“ bridges, roads, or canals, or of robbing or destroying the mail, or of cutting the telegraph 
“ wires, are not entitled to the privileges of the prisoner of war.” Mr. Pittenger has 
given us the most thrilling story of the rebellion, but his heroes, brilliant and daring, 
were, by the rules of war, marauders and spies, who knowingly and voluntarily bet th 
lives on a desperate game and lost. Only eight of the twenty-four were executed. 
Instead of blaming the winner for taking one-third of the stakes, author should have 
thanked him for not enforcing his right to the other ¢wo-thirds. IBF 


GREENE'S ‘‘ SKETCHES OF ARMY LIFE IN RUSSIA.” 


The neat duodecimo* within the cover of which Lieutenant Greene has preserved 
his sketches of life in an army of which Americans know but little, is a book creditable 
alike to author and publishers. The one had an exceptionally favorable opportunity to 
collect valuable information, and possesses a rare and fascinating method of imparting 


* Sketch A Life in Russia, by F. V. Greene, Lieutenant of Engineers, U.S. A. New Vork, 
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that information to others; the Scribners have added to the reputation of their house for 
judicious treatment of timely topics and for tasteful bookmaking. 

The author has not only made an important addition (in his official report of the 
Russian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877-78) to professional military literature, 
but in the ‘* Sketches” has put within reach of the general reader ‘‘ some idea of the soul 
“‘which animates the Russian military machine,” and tells “what manner of man the 
“* Russian soldier is,” while his personal reminiscences have the true camp flavor com- 
bined with the absorbing interest of a romance. 

The photographic picture of the Tsar as a soldier in the field, safer under the fire of 
the Turk in his simple shelter of canvas, than at St. Petersburg in the Imperial Palace, 
has a new interest when compared with the timidity and significant seclusion of his suc- 
cessor. The peculiar relations of the Tsar with his people are clearly described, and the 
extent of their reverence for him as well as the contentment of nearly all classes in 
Russia with their lot, is emphatically asserted. As a statistical fact, Lieutenant Greene 
says the most extravagant estimate of the physical strength of Nihilism does not place it 
at more than a third of one per cent. of the entire population. 

The description of the approach to Shipka Pass and of the final assault at Plevna, 
is very graphic. An episode at Shipka immediately after the arrival of General Dra- 

miroff with a division of infantry to strengthen the position, is particularly well told. 

he General and his Chief of Staff, accompanied by Lieutenant Greene and another 
officer, move forward to get a better look at the enemy, when the first two are wounded— 
the one seriously the other mortally—the author comments as follows : 

“ Tt was all an affair of so few minutes, and yet so decisive to them individually. 
“ It represented fairly the touch-and-go nature of war and of a soldier's life, and the 
‘lack of melodramatic elements (as a rule) in modern war since the invention of long 
‘*range muskets. A man lives to the age of forty-five years and the grade of Major- 
“General without ever being under fire. He then commands the advance guard at the 
“passage of a river and with success. In his second fight he arrives quietly on the field, 
“ goes to take a view of the position, and is immediately knocked over. There is no 
‘charging, no close combat, no hot-blooded excitement, every one is as cool as if we 
‘* were a party of tourists taking a first look at a fine bit of mountain scenery. It is an 
“affair of a minute and for the rest of his days there is no more battle, no more com- 
‘* manding troops in action, of which he has been thinking these twenty-five years ; no 
‘more active practice of his profession, nothing but hobbling through life and teaching 
“ military science to junior officers. And it happened all by such a chance!” If we 
may be permitted a remark here, it would be to agree that it was rather hard on the 
General, but would not it have been sad if (as was just as likely) the author, at the 
threshold of his military career, had been permanently disabled, the door to promotion 
shut in his face, or, sadder still, in his first fight, the opening campaign of a great war, to 
be killed like poor Greble in command of a section of light artillery. The Major-Gen- 
eral had nearly reached the end of the chapter, and the shot in the knee seemed like a 
sort of punctuation mark—a graceful professional finish to an honorable career. 

There are chapters devoted to pictures of soldiering in Constantinople and St. 
Petersburg and to a discussion of that rather knotty problem, the Eastern Question. 
The book should be in every Post Library. Its especial interest at this time centres in 
a fresh and authentic account of Lieutenant General Skobeleff of the Russian Army, 
who appears to be the rising star in the European military firmament. With the follow- 
ing extracts we close this notice. 

“* Mikhail Dimitrivitch Skobeleff was born in October, 1845 ; his grandfather rose 
‘* from the ranks to be a famous general in the Caucasian wars of the first Alexander ; his 
** father was an officer of the Guard, and his mother came of a noble and wealthy family, 
“ intimately connected by marriage with the persons in the Court most nearly attached to 
“the Emperor's person. At the age of eighteen he became concerned in some disturbance 
‘* while at the University and was dismissed. His father, who then commanded the Em- 
“peror’s body-guard, immediately entered him in one of the regiments of the Guard and 
= * was sent to Poland where he saw some active service during the Insurrection of 1863. 
“ After the war he returned to St. Petersburg, but soon tired of the inactive garrison life. 

* * * “He entered the Staff College * * * was made a Captain and sent to the 

* Caucasus about 1869 or 1870. After two or three years of the ordinary guerilla service 

* * * “he was transferred to Turkestan and took part in the Khivan campaign 

** 1873 as Lieutenant-Colonel of Cossacks. At the close of this campaign he made a won- 

‘*derful and famous journey through the desert accompanied by only two or three Kirghiz. 

* * * “ He was made Colonel at the close of the war and attached to the Staff of 
‘* General Kaufmann, whom he accompanied two years later in the first expedition against 
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“Khokand. For his services in the campaign he was made Major-General, and in the 
“ following spring, at the age of thirty-one, he was placed in command of an independ- 
“ent force of about 4,000 men, with the aid of which he completed the conquest of 
“*Khokand and annexed to the Russian Empire a fertile province of nearly 30,000 square 
“ miles and a million of inhabitants. The province received its ancient name of —~ 
‘hana and Skobeleff was made Governor of it.” 

From Lieutenant Greene's biographical sketch we learn that Skobeleff was twice 
decorated for his services in Central Asia, where “he learned his trade as a soldier,” that 
‘he is a voracious reader, and his wealth puts all books at his command, no matter in 
‘‘what part of the world he may be,” and that “he is indeed the rival of Sherman as a 
‘fluent and graphic speaker.” Just before the Russo-‘Turkish War opened he had eme 
from a struggle with certain officers of the Supply Department, successful as far as hi 
personal integrity was concerned, but in political disfavor at Court. 

Through sheer force of character he obtained command at first of a brigade of Cos- 
sacks, and at the second affair at Plevna, “handled this mere handful of men with such 
“consummate skill as to save the left flank of the army from annihilation, and to prevent 
“ what was in fact a very serious defeat from becoming a hopeless rout.” Soon after, he 
again distinguished himself, and was put in command of the 18,000 men who formed the 
left flank of the Russian Army at Plevna, and under orders made a heroic but unsuc- 
cessful assault on the Turkish works, losing 8,000 men. Lieutenant Greene says, 
“although nearly 50 per cent. of his command perished under him, yet from that day, 
“his name was spoken of among the soldiers of the entire army in words of fables as a 
“man whose bravery could not be described.” For this Skobeleff was made Lieutenant- 
General, being then not quite thirty-three years old, and was appointed to the command 
of the Sixteenth Division. General Skobeleff is said to devote himself to the care of 
his troops, on one occasion spending 15,000 roubles out of his own pocket to charter a 
steamer to convey the sick of his command to Odessa. ‘‘In return for his care of his 
“men he demanded of them first of all unhesitating, unflinching, unquestioning obedi- 
“ence to his orders.” ‘* His personal bravery was of the most reckless character * * * 
“ always wore a white coat, a white hat and rode a white horse in battle * * * in his 
‘cleanest uniform and fresh underclothing, covered with perfume, and Mee diamond- 
“hilted sword.” We are told that ‘this was not mere bravado * * * but was the 
“result of thought * * * how to best use his life so as to make an impression on his 
“‘men and gain such a control over them that they would follow him anywhere.” He 
his bands as Custer did in battle ‘‘ in their parade positions, with orders to play till they 
“*had not a gasp of breath in their bodies.” At the battle of Shenova he got over thirty 
per cent. of his musicians killed and wounded. General Skobeleff is also said to 
stupendous military genius, and the author firmly believes “that should he live twenty 
“years more he will be Commander-in-Chief in the next war about the Eastern Question, 
“and history will then speak of him as one of the five great soldiers of this century, side 
“by side with Napoleon, Wellington, Grant and Moltke.” R. 


ROBERTS’ ‘‘ HINTS AND HELPS TO NATIONAL GUARDSMEN.” * 

Anyone who tries ‘‘ to furnish to volunteers and militia a manual which should con- 
“tain some information and instruction in regard to matters not fully comprehended in 
“the tactics” and who would ‘‘aid the inexperienced to become familiar with the 
“*theories and details of military duty” is in a broad sense a public benefactor. There 
is a growing demand for just such information as may be found in this small but well 
printed and inexpensive volume. It is a well arranged condensation of nearly every- 
thing of value to the National or State Guardsman to be found in Military Law, Regu- 
lations and Customs of Service; commencing with the recruit it leads him gale 
ally through the various grades and arms of Service until he reaches the highest attain- 
able honors. It will be found a valuable book of reference, and should be in every 
regimental and company library at least. The chapter on “ The use of Militia in aid of 
“Civil Power” contains timely information and invaluable instructions for handling 
citizen soldiers in an emergency. R. 


WILSON’S “ILLUSTRIOUS SOLDIERS.” 
Sketches of Illustrious Soldiers. By James Grant Wilson (G. P. Putman’s Sons, 
New York), are fairly written, well printed and tastefully bound, — 
Some errors are to be noted, as in page 389, in connection with the rank of Brevet 


* Hints and Helps to National Guardsmen. A Handbook for the Militia. By Colonel W. H. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1880. 
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Lieutenant-General having been conferred on General Scott. In this statement, ‘‘George 
is Washington, Winfield Scott, Ulysses S. Grant, William T. Sherman, and Philip 
“* H. Sheridan have been the only recipients of this military grade since the foundation of 
“*the Republic.” Neither Washington, Grant, Sherman nor Sheridan ever received this 
grade. eshington was made a General, and the others were commissioned /z//, a 
not drevet Lieut t-Generals. 


HARPER'S “ CYCLOPADIA OF UNITED STATES HISTORY.”* 


If there is in most senses “ No Royal Road to Learning,” yet the Harpers frequently 
make us forget it by the liberal methods they employ to smooth the otherwise 
= of the student-pilgrim ; paving the way with beautiful books instead of Belgian 

locks, and using with lavish id pen and pencil to make the journey picturesque 
as well as profitable. 

The construction of this storehouse of facts for popular reference could hardly have 
been entrusted to one more competent than the veteran Lossing. The two handsome 
volumes before us contain a notice, more or less extended, of nearly every person or 
thing of national importance since the settlement of the country, and are profusely 
illustrated with excellent wood-cuts, including portraits, views, and fac similes of im- 

rtant documents, such as the original draft of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. 
work is well printed on good paper, neatly and strongly bound, and should be in 
every Post Library and at every Military Headquarters throughout the country. 


POOLE’S “‘ AMONG THE SIOUX OF DAKOTA.” 
fa the Sioux of Dakota, by Captain D. C. Poole, Twenty-second Infantry, pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand, New York, neatly bound and printed in large type, is a most 
entertaining as well as instructive little work on ‘Our Indian Question.” The author 
gives a comprehensive account of what he £nows, having passed eighteen months among 
the Sioux as Agent for Indians in the Sioux District, Whetstone Creek, Dakota Territory, 
and pays a just tribute to the simple form of government of this noted tribe of Indians ; 


their patriarchal surroundings ; their hospitality; the bravery and endurance of the 
men, and the virtue and faithfalness of the women ; and pictures them when removed 
from disturbing influences, living in quiet and peaceful contentment, easily 

and governed. . 

Referring to the accounts of the brutality with which some of the murders of 
white men are committed, Captain Poole charges that many — living at a distance 
judge Indians as of one class, which judgment he believes, would not be given upon a 
more intimate acquaintance with these people, as there are undoubtedly many among 
them who have never committed out except in a state of war, and then under their 
tribal system, all must become involved as a matter of self-preservation. 

The author well claims that ‘“‘we must remember the brutal outrages committed 
“ every day by white men in civilized communities. This universal condemnation of an 
“‘ unenlightened people has resulted in great injustice to them. Indians have been mer- 
** cilessly shot down simply because they were Indians.” 

“When this indiscriminate condemnation is so common among civilized people, it 
“is not strange to find it almost universal with the savage. If an Indian is enraged by 
‘*a real or supposed injury from a white man, he swears vengeance on the whole race, 
**and one white man’s scalp is as good as another.” 

Touching upon the various duties of the Indian Agent, beyond the bounds of civil- 
ization, isolated from the association and comforts of a home, and tormented by some 
of the worst specimens of white humanity, the author shows very clearly how the cre- 
dulity of the die is im upon, and the good effects of honorable dealing neutral- 
ized, often traduced and vilified by these bad white men, whom he (the agent) may have 
thwarted in some nefarious scheme, and denies the allegation that association with the 
Indian leads to dishonesty, 

In the Appendix, Captain Poole gives the report of Brevet Major-General D. S. 
Stanley, U. S. A., setting forth the Indian tribes and bands in the Sioux District with 
approximate numbers of each, and nearest military post or agency to which the several 
bands resort ; also their division into hostile and peaceable, with suggestions as to the 
government of the most violent and troublesome. T. W. 


© Harper's Popular C3 ‘a of U.S. History. From the Aboriginal Period to 1876. By Benson 
J. Loss LL.D. by two Steel Pat 
.,cloth. New Vork. 1881. $12. 
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OFFICIAL REGISTER OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Volume I of the Biennial Register of the United States, compiled and printed under 
the direction of the Secretary of Xe nesses as authorized by the Act of December 15th, 
1877, entitled “ An Act providing for the printing and distribution of the Biennial Reg- 
“ister.” Some idea of the extent of this work and the care necessary to be taken in its 
ration for the printer, may be formed by a glance at the requirements of the follow- 
paragraphs of Section 510 of the Act authorizing its publication. 


1st. Correct list of all the officers, clerks, employés, and agents civil, mili and naval in the service 

of the United States, including cadets and midshipmen, which list shall exhibit the amount of com- 

ation, pay and emoluments allowed to each, the State or country in which he was born, the State or 

erritory from which he was appointed to office and where employed. and. A list of the names, force, 

and condition of all ships and vessels belonging to the United States, and when and where built. 3rd. 
Lists of all printers of the laws of the United States and of all printers employed by Con or by an 
department or officer of the Government during the two years preceding the rst day of July, up to whic 


such list is required to be made, with the compensation allowed to each, and designating the department 
or officer causing the printing to be executed. 4th, A st of all all made by the Postmaster- 
General within the same period of two years, to each contractor or contracts for carrying the mail, discrim- 


inating the sum paid as stipulated by the original contract and the sum paid as additional allowance. 

14 pages are devoted to the Legislative, 675 to the Executive, and 47 to the Judicial. 
The index of 134 pages contains 51,178 names. The typography is very good, and the 
book neatly and substantially bound. J. 
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OUR EXCHANGES. 
of the Royal Artillery Institution (Woolwich), for February, 


(vol. xii, No. 1), contains some very valuable articles. The most important perhaps is 
a lecture on “* Zhe Attack of Armour-clad Vessels by Artillery” by Captain Orde Brown, 
late R. A. An extract from the introduction will show the pu of the paper, which 
is —- illustrated by diagrams. ‘‘ When possible it seems important that a decision 
*‘ should be made as to whether the armoured portion of the ship containing what may 
“ be termed the vital parts, should be attacked, or whether it would be better to bring 
“the Battery to bear on the less protected or unprotected parts.” The two methods 
of attack are thoroughly discussed together with the relative value of different kinds of 
projectiles, and the comparative resistance of improved armour. Models of ships of war 
are given. The conclusions drawn are, ‘‘ Ist, that at present we need medium new type 
** guns introduced as far as possible into the armament of our ships and forts. Against 
“* steel such guns are in their measure available for gradual destruction, and very heavy 
™ = can only deal with steel in the same way though much more rapidly, that is to say 
“* they crack it to pieces but do not actually pass on into the ship. Iron must be punched, 
“ and how well this may be done by a new type gun is seen from the fact that we found 
“*an 18-ton new type gun beating an old type one of 38 tons: 2nd, that the secondary 
“* attack of weaker parts of armour-clad vessels by common or even shrapnel shells de- 
“ serves more attention that it has received.” Captain Brown adds that as the presence 
of submarine wires may compel ships to anchor in order to engage forts, that high-angle 
fire deserves more consideration than it has received. ‘‘At Meppen an 11 in. howitzer 
** struck a target, representing roughly the deck of the Inflexible, five times out of ten 
** rounds at a range of over 7,000 yards.” 

Under the head of “* Armament of Drivers,” Lieutenant Lambart, R. A., shows in 
favor of arming artillery drivers with pistols, that at the battle of Ahmed Khel, April 19, 
1881, in Afghanistan, the enemy attacked the wagons of the battery and were killed by the 
pistols of the wagon drivers, while at the same time the gun drivers, although closely 
pressed at one time ‘“‘ sat quietly on their horses and limbered up steadily.” That the 
species of mounted men well known in the past as *‘ non-combatant,” should not be em- 
barrassed with the sabre but may defend himself in an emergency with a striking but 
improvised weapon, was shown in India during the Sepoy rebellion, when a Sikh having 
cut down two English Horse Artillery drivers, approached the third, a cool fellow, who, 
seeing how badly his comrades had come off with their swords, instead of drawing his, 
stuck to his whip, with which he flogged off his assailant’s horse and saved himself : and 
at the “ Phil. Kearney Massacre ” in Dakota in 1870, when a bugler of the Second 

. S. Cavalry surrounded by a crowd of howling savages, having emptied his pistol, de- 
fended himself for some time with his trumpet, dealing stout blows about him, unhorsing 
two or three of his assailants until he was overwhelmed by the enemy: often afterwards 
he was spoken of by the Indians as the ‘‘ Big Brave.” 

Captain Roch, R, A., communicates some interesting notes on “ Russian Remounts” 
made by M. Harder, an officer in the Russian Hussars, who was killed in the passage of 
the Balkans. For every regiment of cavalry, for every two squadrons of the Reserve 
Cavalry Brigade and for the Horse and Field Artillery of a district, there is a remount 
officer who purchases direct from the breeders and is allowed from 30 to 40 guineas for 
each of the Guard remounts and 20 guineas each for those of the line, out of which he 
has to forage and shoe his purchases until passed by the Inspector General of Remounts 
for the district. The assortment is varied, raaging from the enormous cart-horse of 16.1 
or 16.2 hands to the humble “ garron”’ of 14.2. As a general rule the Russian cavalry 
horse rejoices in the hardest mouth to be found : this is not accounted for by M. Harder 
but probably comes from bad handling: and to this cause perhaps may be attributed the 
enormous loss and bad condition of the Russian cavalry and artillery horses during the 
Russo-Turkish war; and it is said that the *‘ hardy Cossack” was the worst of the lot. 
The Turks were much better mounted, their horses showing extraordinary speed when 
the Russians gave chase, although the “ Tcherkess” horses are not, as M. Harder says, 
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i anything wonderful. In the passage of the Balkans, the artillery were fairly 
beaten by the post wagons drawn by “ mean little Bessarabian horses.” The conclusion 
M. Harder draws is that the sort of horse for military purposes is a short legged, compact, 
active beast. We would suggest that a greater variety of field experience and ‘‘ horse 
“sense” on the part of the riders, added to suitable remounts, might produce superior 
results in the next campaign. 

The following “Note on Elementary Squad Drill in the Swiss Army,” by Captain C. 
S. Graham, R. A., is of interest to the infantry. ‘‘ The ‘turnings’ are thus taught in 
“Switzerland. Instead of all the complications involved in drawing back and advan- 
“cing the right or left foot, as the case may be to turn to the right or right about, the 
“right toe and left heel are raised so that the right heel becomes the pivot and the left 
“toe the point, where the power is applied to turn the body. When the turning is com- 
“pleted the left heel is brought to the right, the usual position of attention being 
“resumed. ‘Turning to the left the left toe and right heei is raised, etc. 


The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine comes to us for March in its /atest 
cover, which seems to blend the quaint and the artistic in its design. As one of 
the two leading illustrated magazines of the world. it always contains something 
of special interest to the Service. In the present number may be found two papers 
treating of subjects widely apart geographically, but about which the Army can not have 
too much information. The first is ‘‘ From Morelia to Mexico City on Horseback,” one 
of a series of illustrated papers on the manners and customs of a people in whom we 
must always have a peculiar interest as neighbors, at least, and giving much information 
as to the present condition of that country, whose whole history is marked by martial 
episodes, always picturesque, if sometimes unprofitable. The article “‘ Has Utah a Re- 
publican Form of Government ?” is a brief but interesting political study of a portion 
of the United States associated in the minds of many of our readers with weary marches 
and “ camps of death” away back in 1857-8. 

Readers of ‘* St. Nicholas” (published by the Century Company) are popularly 
supposed to be confined to the ‘* young folks.” Few among us, however, are too old to 

reciate the clever sketches under the caption of ‘Recollections of a Drummer-boy,” by 
. M. Keiffer (formerly U. S. V.), appearing here in serial form. They are true stories 


of camp life during the War 1861-65, capitally illustrated by A. C. Redwood (formerly 
C. S. A.), the author and illustrator of some well-told tales of Confederate Army life 
(recently published in Scribner’s); with the exception of Edwin Forbes’ etchings, we 
have seen nothing to equal the fidelity and artistic value of Mr. Redwood’s drawings. 
This postbellum product of Yankee pen and Rebel pencil deserves to be preserved in a 
more enduring and important sHape. 


oTe.—Hereafter the publicaticn of selections from ‘‘ Our Exchanges’ will be made a permanent 
Journat.] 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
FOR REVIEW. 


Compatens 4 the Civil War—l. The Outbreak of the Rebellion (Nicolay): II. “ From Fort H 
(Force): III. “ The Peninsula’ (Webb): IV. “The Army under Po; 
™ ville and Gettysburg (Doubieday). York Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Sketches of Army Life in Russia. By F. V. Greene, Lieutenant of Engineers, U.S. A. a York : 


Capturing a Locomotive. By Rev. Wm. Pittenger. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1882. 
Sketches of Illustrious Soldiers. By James Grant Wilson. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1880. 
A Rebel's Recollections. By G. C. Eggleston. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1880. 

Judas Maccabaeus. By C. R. Conder, R. E. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1880. 


Harper's Popular Cyclopedia of United States Hist. (Ilustrated.) By Benson J. Lossing. 2 vols., 
al 8vo. New York ‘Brothers, 1881. 


dame {pes of By D. C. Poule, Captain Twenty-second Infantry, U.S.A. New York: 


Crt Register of the United States. Vol. 1. Conssiving a List of Officers and Raployée is in the Civil, 
and Naval Service to July, 1881. Compiled printed under the direction of the Secretary 
br ‘the nterior. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1881. 


IN EXCHANGE, 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution (London). Vols. XXIV and XXV—1880, 1881 (com 
plete). Also numbers from 1857 to 1880 (incomplete). 

Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution (Woolwich). her XI (complete), Vol. XII, No. 1, 1882. 

Proceedings x4 the United States Naval /nstitute (Annapolis).” Vol. VI, Nos. 13, 14: Vol. VII, Nos. 
15, 

Ordnance Notes. (Washington) Ordnance Department, U.S. A. From 1863-"79 inclusive ; also 121 to 
143, 1880, and 144 to 172 (except 170) inclusive, 1881. 


Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine. (New York:) D. Van Nostrand. Vols. XXIV, XXV—Nos. 
145 to 156 inclusive. 


The Army and Navy Fournal. (New York:) W.C. & F. P. Church. To date. 


daggatne | aa, History, (New York:) A.S. Barnes & Co. Vols. V and VI. Vol. VII, 1 to 6 
(inclusive 


The Century. (March, April, 1882). (New York:) The Century Company. 

St. Nicholas. (March, April, 1882). (New York:) The Century Company. 

Journal de la Librairie Militaire. (Paris.) Nos. 1 to 12 inclusive, 1880. Nos. 1 to 10 inclusive, 1881, 
Giornale ai Artiglieria e Genio. (Roma.) Nos. 1 to 11 inclusive, 1880: 1 to 12 inclusive, 1881, 


ing, Kri, hkademiens Handlingen och Tidskrift. (Stockholm.) 24 Nos. 1880: 21 Nos. 
1881: 3 2, 1882. 
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OUR CAMP CHEST. 


[Contributions of anecdotes, short sketches or other light matter are solicited for this Department.] 


LIFTING THE LID. 


[The following letter from an old officer of the Army will serve to —- the 
purpose of and otherwise inaugurate this department of the S ovnsat.} 

** At the risk of being called one of those fellows who is always ready to tell an 
editor how he shou!d run his paper, I want to make a suggestion. 

Your publication is a good one, and its articles are interesting, instructive and every- 
thing that is necessary to satisfy those who like good, sensible reading, but you know the 
old saw— 

* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 
I want to propose that you let us fellows who like a little lighter reading to finish up 
with, have a few pages at the rear, the Extension Room it might be called, where we 
can crack nuts and jokes, and while the heavy artillery are manceuvring in front we can 
have our little snack in the mess tent. We are supposed to have gone through with the 
intellectual repast ; had our soup, roast beef and Madeira, and want to wind up with 
a dessert ; have our nuts and raisins, and maybe a glass of champagne in the Conserva- 
tory, to which light entertainment the heavies need not come unless they choose. 
We all know that all the fun and humor did not die out of the Army with poor 
George Derby, and that there is scarcely an officer in or out of the service that has not 
had his humorous experience and seen and heard good things enough to keep the table 
in a roar for a month. 

In the early days of California, when Derby and Colonel George P. Andrews vied 
with each other in getting off the jokes and humorous cartoons that have been handed 
down as army traditions from father to son, and when you could not leave sober, serious 
official papers on your desk that Derby would not with proverbial absence of reverence 
slip in and cover its back with ludicrous sketches of things characteristic of his humor; 
endorsing a forage return with the semblance of an attenuated mule as a skeleton 
reproach on the regulation allowance of forage. Well do I remember a set of quarterly 
papers imprudently left on my desk while temporarily absent for a little bodily suste- 
nance, all ready for the mail by the monthly steamer. He illustrated them in a manner cal- 
culated to raise the official hair of that good old man, General Jesup, the Chief of our 
Department. There was no time to get up,a new set, and they had to go with all their 
ludicrous illustrations on their backs, with a note of apology for the unsought contribu- 
tion of the Engineer Department. The clerks wisely kept them from the sight of the 
head of the Department, but the joke leaked out and those papers caused great hilarity 
in Washington. The outrage on the proprieties was pardoned on the well understood plea 
that nothing was sacred to Derby. He couldn't help it, if a court martial stared him in 
the face, humor and fun was a part and a large proportion of his existence. Derby was 
all humor and Andrews full of wit, and between the two they made it lively. Poor old 
Colonel Clarke, with his one game eye, was in command of the Pacific Department then, 
and Mackall his Adjutant-General. The Colonel was innocent of the faintest appreci- 
ation of a joke, and took a serious view of Derby’s pranks, but one day when he picked 
up in our office a horrible caricature of himself, that Derby had put on an official 
envelope, the Colonel fancied it to be that of an old joker and chum of his named Kil- 
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laley, and in great glee carried it to him. The Colonel punched Killaley in the ribs and 
said, ‘‘ He’s got that ugly mug of yours to perfection, Killaley,” and then everybody 
laughed and all adjourned over to Flood & O’Brien’s saloon (known as the Town Pump) 
for a drink. We always patronized their saloon because drinks were only twelve anda 
half cents, and now they can lend you fifty millions if you have the necessary security to 
put up; but I am wandering from the subject. Let us come back to it. Give us a few 
pages for army yarns, jokes and reminiscences. I doubt not you will find the Army still 
contains many a Derby in embryo that the opportunity will bring to the surface. 
R. L. O. 


REGIMENTAL PETS. 

It has been often remarked by military writers, that individuals, as well as organiza. 
tions that were distinguished for their fondness for pets, evinced certain other characteris. 
tics which especially fitted them for bold, daring, courageous, and chivalric acts. In the 
French army especially, this feature has been remarked. How trifling soever, or incon- 
spicuous the pet, be it a dog, a horse, or a child, that regiment would as certainly be con- 
spicuous for its popularity in Peace, as for its é/am and dash in War. 

In the Army of the United States, the old Second Regiment of Dragoons was especially 
distinguished in respect to these two features. It was remarkable for always having one 
or more regimental pets ; and still more remarkable, as one of the most popular regiments 
in the Army. Individually, and collectively, it was universally esteemed. In the man- 
agement and suppression of the internal disturbances in Kansas, under the administra- 
tion of Governor Robt. J. Walker in 1857, I saw Gov. W’s telegraphic despatches to the 
President, wherein the retention of the Second Dragoons in Kansas was made a sine gua 
non of Ais retention of the office, whilst, meanwhile, General A. Sidney Johnston, 
telegraphed from Fort Leavenworth, early in September of the same year, that the suc- 
cess of the Utah expedition depended upon the Second Dragoons being added te his forces. 
So that, between these two contending forces, the latter, as deemed the most important, 
prevailed ; and the regiment was immediately assembled at Fort Leavenworth, fitted out, 
and marched to Utah the 20th of September 1857—John Buford, then a Lieutenant, being 
the regimental Quartermaster. 

Mais, retournons 2 nos moutons, As I have before remarked, the old Second Regiment of 
Dragoons was remarkable for having constantly on hand one or more pets. Although it 
was frequently scattered over wide geographical districts, the distant companies never 
lost interest in the pet at Headquarters. 

In Florida, amongst the Everglades, we had two pets, a dwarf mule not much higher 
than a donkey, named “ Pompey,” and a black ram, distinguished as the “ Black 
Prince.” 

Pompey was a remarkable animal. He had never known the restraints of halter or 
picket rope ; nor was he ever rated with the other animals, in the drawing of forage, but 
was allowed to run loose in garrison or camp, and pick up his subsistence as best he 
might. He never went without a square meal either, for Pompey seemed to be as much 
a pet amongst the horses as he was with the men. Occasionally Pompey would be hon- 
ored with a pack, on the march, some light article that would rattle as he trotted along, 
independently, in front of the command. Making spurts of two or three hundred yards, 
he’d stop, turn about, and give a series of awful brays, as if he were laughing at his own 
absurdities, and in which he would be heartily joined by officers and men, then he would 
stand and complacently listen to the comments of the soldiers. 

In the mornings, after the other mules had been packed, the men would have a task 
of it, in catching Pompey in his turn. He would stand, with his head down, munching 
the green grass, and looking as demure and subdued as possible, allowing the men to 
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approach within arm’s length, then away he’d go to some other quarter of the camp. 
This worrying manceuvre would last ten minutes perhaps, when, out of patience, the 
sergeant would assemble the whole company to make a surround. Pompey would 
submit quietly, until the cordon was complete, then taking a general survey of the situa- 
tion, he would seem to select by intuition, the weakest point, make a desperate charge 
upon it neck and heels, break through and make his escape. After he had gotten 
through with his frolic, he would surrender at discretion, and allow himself to be packed. 
Thus Pompey would afford infinite worry and amusement to whatever company he hap- 
pened to be thrown with. 

In 1842 Pompey followed the regiment from Florida to Louisiana. On the march 
he found a formidable rival in the affections of officers and men, in a pet cub. The 
Baby was one of the most remarkable brutes I ever saw. Itwas but a half-grown 
cub when we commenced the march, and had to be carried in a wagon, but before the 
march was ended Baby would be turned loose, and would follow the column like a 
dog. Pompey and he were great friends, and formed a copartnership in their mischievous 
contrivances. Both would cross and recross rivers, frolicking in the water as they swam. 

At Fort Jesup the Baby got to be so large and so mischievous that he had to be 
secured. He was chained to an oak tree in front of the bachelors’ headquarters, where 
his antics afforded amusement to the officers. They would sometimes make him jolly 
drank with a heavy dram, give him a lance—the regiment had armed itself with lances 
then of its own manufacture—and watch his manipulations with it by the hour, 

On one occasion, when all the officers had gone to drill, Baby, finding himself alone, 
got restless and impatient, and managed to slip his collar. He entered the vacant quar- 
ters and ransacked every room ; then proceeding to the larder, he revelled to his heart's 
content in sugar, butter, flour, and potatoes. Hearing the clattering of the horses’ hoofs, 
as the officers returned from drill, he made a hasty retreat by the back door to the con- 
tiguous woods. Entering their rooms, each one was surprised to find tables and chairs 
upset, and their bedding littering the floor. Curses loud and deep and threats of venge- 
ance were freely uttered. But the climax came when Baby’s depredations on the larder 
were discovered. At night Baby sneaked in to the foot of his tree, and was seen trying to 
get the collar of his chain over his head. He looked, with his black body covered with 
flour, like some demon d—d from the nether world, and the very embodiment of abject 
repentance. He was captured without resistance, muttering the while vain pleadings for 
forgiveness. Alas, poor Baby! He was summarily triced up, and made fast neck 
and heels to the rungs of a ladder resting against the tree—put there for his special de- 
lectation—and severely flogged. 

Often Baby and Pompey would be tied together with a long lariat, and turned 
loose on the parade. Such antics as these two oddities would enact are rarely witnessed, 
Pompey would career across the parade, kicking up his heels, and dragging Baby after 
him, the latter grumbling and growling, and remonstrating against the rapid pace. Then 
Baby would take the lead, and run in the opposite direction, when, reaching the limit of 
the course, he would suddenly turn about, stand on his hind legs and give an awful snort. 
And then they would chase each other for hours for the amusement of officers and men. 

Baby's special owner, Lieutenant Fowler Hamilton, would frequently turn him ioose 
and, with his favorite dog, Hec. and gun, the three would ramble through the woods for 
hours. Baby would loiter occasionally, hunting berries, then he would bound forward 
and approaching stealthily, he would surprise Fowler by throwing his arms about his 
neck, Hec. looking on with a jealous smile. 

Alas, poor Baby! The like of you never will be seen again! He was ruthlessly 
poisoned by so me despicable character in the regiment, and was buried with all due for- 
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Pompey was, in the mutations of a military life, transferred to Fort Washita, the 
temporary Headquarters of the regiment, under Harney, where, whilst employed ona 
buffalo hunt, he was accidentally shot. He was buried where he fell, at the base of the 
Witchita Mountains. A pile of stones was erected to his memory, which stands to this 
day and is known as ‘‘ Pompey’s Pillar.” 

The ‘ Black Prince” was a brute of a different mould. He was a black ram of u. 
usually large proportions, and had become the property of the regiment after a skirmish 
with and the flight of a party of Seminole Indians in Florida. This ram was the only 
living creature left in the camp and was taken possession of and adopted as a regimental 
pet. Not till he had been transferred with the regiment to Governor's Island, New York 
Harbor, in 1839, did the Prince manifest that saturnine objective disposition which was 
afterwards so distinguishing a feature in his character. He roamed and revelled over 
the grassy slopes of the glacis in all the majesty of his moody nature. At parades or at 
drills he would follow the Colonel around or take his place beside him, and whenever the 
Adjutant apptoached he’d shake his head or make some other demonstration, as if he 
would say, “I'll not trouble you now, but wait!” 

The Prince seemed to take violent fancies and antipathies as well. Amongst the 
latter Charley May and myself were the most conspicuous. Neither of us could count 
upon a peaceful walk around the Island. He would attack us whenever he espied w 
alone, and frequently we had to seek shelter or safety in an ignominious flight. He was 
such a universal favorite that we dared not resort to harsh measures. 

One day, May, having dressed himself in all his finest toggery, even to the long 
shanks attached to the heels of his boots (which the regiment affected in those days), to 
take a little assear on Broadway, was strutting in all the grandeur of his immensity,— 
May stood six feet four in his stockings and was finely proportioned—unmindful, antici- 
pating the nice time he was to have in New York, of the very existence of his mortal 
enemy, the “Black Prince;” but that redoubtable brute had not forgotten Aim. He had been 
watching for him in his wrath behind a projecting wall, for I had escaped him buta 
little while before in going to the Adjutant's office, and this escapade of mine had excited 
his wrath still more, and when Charley had gotten half way down the slope of the avenue, 
the Prince took him square in the—but, I can hardly tell the story now for laughing; 
suffice it that Charley made a “ culbute” into line faced to the rear! Sun, Moon, and 
Stars! He never realized the situation, until, in his hazy vision, he discovered the 
Prince backing off to make another onset. This settled matters, He turned and fled? 
Did you ever see a scared dog run? I was standing on the banquette, at the head of 
the steps, and witnessed the whole scene. “ Run Charley run! run Charley run! he's 
“ gaining on you !” I screamed. Charley reached the steps, and was safe. I thought of 
the story told of a man and his wife living on the remote frontier of Texas, a jong time 
ago. Their cabin was enclosed with a stockade to protect them from Indians. One day 
the man had gone out to look after his stock, and being delayed longer than usual, his 
wife became uneasy, and was watching for him over the stockade. Pretty soon, she saw 
him coming tearing across the prairie, a half dozen Indians at his heels. ‘‘ Run John! 
‘run John ! run ! run! run !” and over the fence he leaped ! “‘ Take that !” said he, ashe 
delivered a blow on the side of her head, ‘‘ do you think I wanted any encouragement?” 
So, with Charley May in this Rampage of his. Ah! those were glorious days ! 

When the regiment embarked for Florida again, the “ Black Prince” was left at 
Governor's Island in my charge, with strict injunctions to send him down by the first op- 
portunity. I deprecated the untoward circumstances that prevented his being shipped 
at once, but it could not be helped, so I put on a bold front, and determined to avoid 
hostilities as long as possible. 

The resentment of the ‘‘ Black Prince” against me was occasioned by my interfer- 
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ence with him once when I was superintending the firing of a salute. An English man- 
of-war had come into the harbor, and sent an officer to know if we would exchange gun 
for gun with them. “Of course,” replied the Colonel, and I was detailed to organize 
the firing party, and to fire the salute, for which purpose there was only a battery of old 
six-pound iron guns available. These were gotten out; and, as I was exercising the 

in a remote quarter of the Island, the Prince thrust himself forward as a spec- 
tator. In his eagerness to see what was going on, he got in my way, I kicked him, and 
thus excited his enmity. He was present and conspicuous at the firing, and made so 
many ferocious demonstrations anent me that I lost the count of guns from the ship and 
fell one short. Whilst we were at dinner at the mess, an English officer was announced 
as desiring to see the commanding officer. He was introduced, and formally delivered 
the message from the Admiral ‘‘ that he had fallen short one gun!” Heavens! what a 
catastrophe! ‘‘ Mr. S., how is this?” quoth the Colonel. ‘‘ Say to the Admiral, if you 
“please, Lieutenant, that we are dragoons accidentally here on this Island, that we are 
“not artillerists, that if we have fallen short one gun, ‘we will give him four more.” The 
Lieutenant was highly amused, drank several glasses of wine, and sped on his way 
rejoicing. Four more guns were fired. On this occasion my special acquaintance with 
the Prince began, and I knew that I should have no peace, with him as an only com- 
panion. Shortly after the regiment sailed, I was drilling a squad of recruits in their facings 
onthe pavement in front of the quarters in the fort. I had proceeded some time 
earnestly in my work, when who should enter the sally port but the “ Black Prince.” I eyed 
him askance, hoping that he might possibly be diverted from me. But no! He turned 
deliberately to the right, following the pavement and came within twenty yards of my 
position on the flank of the squad, then came at me witha rush. I received the attack 
on my uplifted boot, which nearly upset me. Retiring for another attack, he came again 
with still greater force. I repelled the attack as before with my boot. Again he retired, 
taking a greater distance this time, and preluding it with sundry mutterings and admoni- 
tory sneezes, as if he would say: “I'll fetch youthis time!” But I did not wait the 
onset. I fled, the squad following me to the piazza above, the Prince remaining master 
of the field. This was my last and most serious encounter with the Prince. He was 
shortly afterwards despatched to Floridato the Headquarters at Black Creek. Here he 
met with an ignominious death. A sentinel whom he attacked most pertinaciously, 
finally lowered his bayonet, upon which the Prince sprang and was pierced to the heart. 
A regimental court tried the man and he was very reluctantly acquitted. And thus 
endeth my chapter on the Regimental Pets of the old Second Dragoons, 

H. H. S. 


[The author of the foregoing article says he was himself sometimes the Black Ram’s 
victim. Perhaps it was he who indulged in the following soliloquy, adapted from a 


newspaper of the day :] 
Tell me, black Ram, with eye so fierce and red, 


Before whose wrath brave men in terror flee, 
And when they see thee lower thy awful head 

Make haste to mount a fence or climb a tree,— 
Why wilt thou leave the cool and pleasant shade, 
To butt a man, or chase him o’er the parade ? 


O, Ram, as thou must ever seek for prey, 

Turn but thy noble head and thou wilt see 
A gallant soldier, Colonel Charley May ; 

He would look lovely swarming up a tree. 
Charge on Aim Ram, and you will have some fun, 
And meanwhile /’°// get off this fence and run! 
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THE GREATEST AMERICAN SOLDIER.* 


The general officers, assembled at Rosecrans’ Headquarters on one occasion, engaged in jog 
lar discussion as to who would turn out to be the great soldier of the war. General Crittenden 
said, with emphasis and solemnity : ‘‘ Gentlemen, this war will prove that the greatest Americay 
*‘dier is the MULE. I scorn the old joke that he has no pride of ancestry eal a0 hope of posteriy 
‘and I pronounce him a natural born soldier. _ Intelligent, obedient, patient, and brave, he kag 
“his duty and does it thoroughly and promptly. Ever ready to endure hunger, thirst, fatign, | 
“neglect and abuse, he falters not, but laughs aloud as he comes in sight of the camp-fire ; and 
**sound of the enemy’s guns only steadies his nerves. He is the on/y man in the army tht» 
“could not dispense with. Taking everythng into consideration, the mule, gentlemen, is 
“* greatest American soldier.” 

This sentiment very soon spread through the Army of the Cumberland, and the soldiers fell into ty 
habit of signifying their readiness for duty or danger by the simple phrase, ‘‘ Here’s yer mule.” 

It was proposed, at a subsequent camp conference, to erect, as a monument to the 
American soldier, a tall granite shaft, with a cast-iron mule in harness on top of it General Cra 
being called upon for a suitable inscription, said, without hesitation, ‘‘let it be simply: 

‘HERE’S YER MULE!’” 


* Few of the farmers of this country are aware what a debt of gratitude they owe George Washington for 2 
tion of mules into general use for the purposes of the farm. Gehingten beresse convinced that the in ? 
mules among the Southern planters would prove to them a blessing. As soon as it became known that the illus 
Washington desired to stock his Mount Vernon estate with mules, the King of Spain sent him a jack two jeases 
from the royal stable, and Lafayette sent him another jack and jennet from the Island of Malta. The first was 
Royal Gift. The other was called Knight of Malta. He then bred his brood mares to these jacks, and produced sad 
excellent mules that the country was to breed some of the same sort, and it was not long before they were coma 
This was the origin of improved mules in the United States.—Nor/folk Landmark. 
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